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PREFACE. 



Uhland has a threefold interest for a foreign stu- 
dent. He was a poet, a scholar, and a statesman 
whose services to constitutional liberty have given to 
him a permanent place in the history of Germany. 
He is pre-eminently the poet of the German people. 
No poet embodies more fully the spirit, the charac- 
teristic traits of his nation, than Uhland. However 
wide his studies in related literatures, his culture is 
thoroughly Germanic. Certaiij of his poems are uni- 
versal in their appeal to all hearts. Possibly no Ger- 
man poet, whose writings are of equal extent, has at- 
tracted so many translators. As a poet representing 
so fully the national spirit, his works are worthy of 
study. His poems are also of interest as an intro- 
duction to the study of fo]k-<songs and mediaeval German 
legends. It is impossible to study the poet Uhland, 
whose life was so occupied with public affairs, without 
constant references to his personal history. 

The present volume was substantially complete sev- 
eral years ago, but its publication was interrupted by 
other engrossing work. Since then valuable contribu- 
tions to Uhland-literature have been made by Pro- 
fessor Hermann Fischer, of the University of Tübingen, 
and Dr. Ludwig Fränkel in their editions, of Uhland's 
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writings, and I have gladly availed myself of their as- 
sistance. I am also under obligations to Sir Theodore 
Martin for valuable information regarding early stu- 
dents and translators of Uhland in England, of whom 
he was among the first ; Dr. Max Friedländer, Privat- 
Docent in the University of Berlin, for permission to 
use a list of the composers of Uhland's songs which 
he prepared for FrankePs edition ; also to Mr. Theo- 
dore W. Koch, the author of the valuable sketch and 
bibliography of Dante in America^ for numerous con- 
tributions to my list of translations, which would have 
been less complete without his kindly services. Valu- 
able suggestions have been made to me by my colleagues. 
Professors Hiram Corson, LL.D., and James Morgan 
Hart, J.U.D., whose admirablescholarship all know, 
but whose generous friendship not all can equally 
enjoy. 

Cornell University, 
March 21, 1896. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION. 



Johann Ludwig Uhland, or, as he preferred to write his 
name, simply Ludwig Uhland, was bom in Tübingen on the 
26th day of April, 1787. His father, Johann Friedrich, was 
secretary of the University of Tübingen. The family of 
Uhland's father can be traced for a century and a half 
before his birth. It is of plain citizen rank when we 
know it first. The carpenter Jakob Ulandt, with his wife 
Agnes, resided in the hamlet of Zebedai, not far from 
Hattenhofen. They are characterized in the church reg- 
ister as " impious despisers of the Word and the Sacra- 
ments."' Similar words were used in our country during 
the strict ecclesiasticism of its early days, of any who did 
not adhere to the established church or observe its ordi- 
nances. A son of this carpenter Jakob, John Michael, of 
the village of Hattenhofen, in the district of which Göp- 
pingen is the chief town, fought at Belgrade, where he slew 
a Turkish pasha. Later he became a quartermaster in the 
mounted body-guard of l^is sovereign, Duke Eberhard 
Ludwig, and settled in the village of Klein-Gartach near 
Heilbronn, where, above a door of his house, arms carved 
in stone, representing a man with a Turkish sabre in one 
hand and a spade in the other, with the initials of his name, 
were preserved as late as 1830. The name of the family 
appears in the mediaeval poems as Uolant, Voland, Valant, 

ziU 
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xiv BIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION. 

an evil spirit or demon, and is possibly the same as the 
name Wieland, the smith, so popular in German folk- 
lore. 

A son of the soldier Joseph Uhland established himself 
in Tübingen, where he learned the business of a merchant, 
and was admitted as a citizen in 1720. Of the two sons ui 
the latter, one succeeded him in a business which still ex- 
ists, while the other, Ludwig Joseph, studied divinity, and 
became a professor of history, and later of theology, in the 
university, and superintendent of the evangelical seminary. 
On the strict division of trades and the rigid distinction of 
rank, it was only through education that the sons of the citizen 
or tradesman's class attained a higher social position. Few 
countries exhibit the influence of an established church as so 
dominant a social and even political force as Würtemberg. 
The clerical estate constituted a part of the single chamber of 
the parliament. The four prelates of the former Catholic mo- 
nastic establishments occupied seats among the lords. As 
in civil life, so in the church, positions were largely heredi- 
tary, and for hundreds of years certain families filled the 
leading ofHces in the church, and enjoyed the emoluments 
and dignities which such offices conferred. Education and 
admission to clerical orders gav« at once social dignity and 
prestige, and, when united with commanding talents, lifted 
those who possessed them into positions of influence. Thus 
the plain family of Uhland attained social rank in the uni- 
versity town and in the state. The poet's grandfather, Ludwig 7- 
Joseph, enjoyed the respect of the community, and lived to 
reach the age of eighty years, and to confirm his grandson 
when the latter reached the age of fourteen. The wife of this 
worthy man was Gottliebin Standelin, a member of a family 
of which several members possessed 4)oetic gifts, one ol r 
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whom, Gotthold Friedrich, is mentioned by Schiller as a 
poet of note in Swabia.* 

It is an interesting fact that Ludwig Joseph Uhland re- 
sided as a curate in Marbach early in his theological career 
(1759), at the time of the birth of Schiller, the greatest of 
the later Swabian poets, and that the two families probably ■ 
sustained intimate personal relations. 

The second son of the theologian, Johann Friedrich (born *^ 
1756), the father of our poet, studied law in the university, 
but accepted the uneventful, if comfortable, position of 
secretary of the university, which had been held by his 
father-in-law, Jacob Samuel Hoser. He married the latter's 
daughter Elizabeth in 1 783. The family of Uhland's mother ^ 
originated in the imperial city of Augsburg, where three 
members of it had held the honorable position of burgo- 
master. While the poet's grandfather wrote devout poems ^ 
ioi family anniversaries, which are preserved, and his elder 
son Ludwig Gottlieb, who died as a tutor in a German family 
in Venice in 1777, left poems which, while not memorable, 
show likeness to those of his nephew, the poet is supposed to 
have inherited his poetic gifts from his mother, who possessed " 
a rich and sympathetic nature. She was tender, devout and 
wise. 

The secretary, John Frederick, was a painstaking, accurate 
official, not without a formal cast of character derived from 
his profession. He was simple in nature, but inflexible in *^ 
honor and duty, traits which descended to his son, and con- 
stituted the silent, unpretentious and inflexible side of his 
character. 

* See also Vermischte Gedichte der Geschwister Gottlieb Friedrich 
Dr. Karl Friedrich und Charlotte ütändlin. 2 Eändchen. Stuttgart, 
1827. 
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Ludwig Uhland, called ''Louis" in his boyhood and 
among his friends, was the only living son, an elder brother, 
Frederick, having died in his tenth year. To his only sister, 
Louise, who was eight years his junior, he was tenderly de- 
voted. The young Uhland was bold and fond of adventure, v/ 
He was passionately devoted to outdoor exercise, a quality / 
which followed him throughout his life. He enjoyed swim- 
ming, skating, and long walks and mountain climbs. The V 
region in which he lived was picturesque, now presenting 
wooded peaks, ruins of castles full of historical interest, and 
now cold and gray ridges which glowed in the light of the 
setting sun. The ruins of the castles of HohenzoUem and 
Hohenstauffen, famous for the mighty dynasties» which 
sprang from them, were not far away. Everything was 
suited to awaken the romantic element in the boy*s nature. "^ 
Through the valley before the city ran the highway over 
which the armies of the German emperors had marched to 
new dominions in Italy. The town of Tübingen itself was 
the former capital of the county. It is situated on the slope 
of a hill, and is surmounted by the castle of the Dukes of 
Würtemberg, now containing the library of the university 
and the offices of administration. The castle has withstood 
many a siege, and is famous in song and story. The town 
itself is a dull, uninteresting village, enlivened only by the 
life of the famous university forwarded by Eberhard. 

Uhland's first studies were pursued in the Latin school, 
where his energy and devotion to study soon put him first in 
his class. The Latin school included at this time about one 
hundred and thirty or forty pupils. It had been greatly 
improved through the efforts of Rector Hütten (1790-98), 
an energetic and inspiring teacher. A new school ordinance 
of 1793 prescribed among the subjects of instruction the 
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German language, the history of Germany, and universal his- 
tory, geography and natural history. At the age of twelve 
Ludwig had reached the highest class, and was under the 
immediate instruction of Rector KaufTmann, Hutten's suc- 
cessor, — an excellent classical teacher, who promoted ath- 
letic exercises among the scholars. This teacher studied 
the individuality of his pupils, and allowed them to write 
their required verses in German or in Latin. Uhland wrote 
Latin verse with great ease.* Many of the German poems 
of his youthful years, and also some of his Latin ones, are 
preserved.! The boy also possessed great skill in drawing 
and in^ painting in water-colors. 

It was a custom in the school, for the most skilful versifier 
to write a poem embodying the request of the pupils for the 
usual spring vacation, and present the same to the dean. 
Uhland was chosen to perform this duty. A second poem, 
slightly later (May 3, 1801), is religious in tone, upon the 
Resurrection and Ascension of Jesus, and was suggested by 
the serious thoughts connected with his preparation for con- 
firmation. 

The lad had an early passion for tales of adventure, of 
knights and heroes; and in the house of his maternal grand- 
father, the former secretary of the university, there was a 
room filled with " old books and chronicles with wonderful 
pictures, descriptions of travel in lands where the inhabitants 
had but one eye, placed in the centre of the forehead, and 
where there were men with horses* feet and cranes' necks, 
also a great work with gruesome engravings of the Spanish 

* Fränkel's edition of Uhland's pibems contains spedmens of these 
eariy exercises in the appendix. 

t See Nägele, Beiträge zu Uhlands Jugenddichiung (1892) ; also 
Fränkel, Uhlands tVerke. Bd. I. Zweite Abteilung. 
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wars in the Netherlands."* Over these books the silent boy 
pondered, and found in them a mysterious fascination. ^ 
The circumstances of his boyhood were also such as to ap- . 
peal to his youthful imagination. Troops of French and 
Austrian soldiers marched through, the streets of his native 
town. The children, in their sports, imitated the serious 
warfare which was agitating the world beyond. In these 
conflicts the young Uhland always took the part of the 
Austrians, as he did later on a larger field, when, at the 
Parliament at Frankfort, he took part in the delibera- 
tions on the proposed reorganization of Germany, and fought 
sturdily against even larger boys in defense of his chosen 
cause. 

The city of Rottenburg, an episcopal seat, lay but a few 
miles away. This was imder Austrian supremacy, and here 
the boy saw the strange uniforms and heard the strange lan- 
guages of the Croats and Hungarians of the garrison. There, 
too, he saw the brilliant processions of Corpus Christi day, a 
survival of that mediaeval life which had so strange an attrac- 
tion for him, and which colored the character of his poetry. 
He read, with a companion, the thrilling romances of chivalry 
of Spiess and Ritter. Whether standing on the hights of the 
Osterberg, with the towers of the castle of the Dukes of Tü- 
bingen beneath him, or looking away to Lichtenstein, he 
was in a land of legend and chivalric deeds, every spot of 
which was associated with his country's history. 

His youthful studies and recreations were however to re- 
ceive a serious direction in connection with the choice of 
a profession. While on a visit to his uncle Dean Uhland, 
in Brakenheim, in the late autumn of 1801, his parents ar- 

• Uhland' s Leben von seiner Witwe^ p. 7. 
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rived and informed him that a stipend of three hundred 
guldens was at his disposal, if he should enter the university 
and choose either the study of law or theology. 

The founder of the scholarship had expressly excluded all 
students of medicine from its benefits, because physicians 
had been unable to cure him of a severe malady. It had 
been the purpose of the parents that their son should study 
medicine, and succeed his uncle, Gotthold Uhland, who en- 
joyed a large practice in Tübingen. He had acquiesced in 
this decision, which seemed to promise most for his im- 
mediate future, though he would have preferred the study of 
philology. His father left the decision to the youth of four- 
teen years, but suggested that if he chose the study of juris- 
prudence, he himself would reserve for him a sum equal to the 
stipend for future travel. On the 3d of October, 1801, Uhland 
was therefore enrolled as a student of law in the university >A 
of his native town. The admission of students to the uni- i/ 
versity at this early age was not at that time unusual. As 
the school system was at that time arranged, the course of 
study in the Latin school extended only to the fourteenth 
year. Additional preparation for the university was secured 
after admission by private instruction, usually from the tu- 
tors of the evangelical seminary. Additional instruction was 
required in the ancient languages, and often in political and 
literary history, natural science and mathematics. 

Uhland*s teacher was the tutor (^Repetent) Seufert, who 
afterward occupied the dignified position of prelate in the 
church of Wiirtemberg. His love of literature found occu- 
pation outside the regular hours of instruction, and, in con- 
nection with his friend Gmelin, he read repeatedly the Odys- ^ 
sey and the Greek tragedians, especially Sophocles, in sum- 
mer evenings in the garden of Gmelin*s father. 
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Uhland says, "I enjoyed composing New Year's poems 
in Horatian verse for my grandfather. I was, in general, the 
family poet. I wrote birthday congratulations for the daugh- 
ters of my uncle, the doctor. . . . About this time I found at 
the house of Professor {sic Advocate) Weisse, a kinsman, 
in a periodical entitled the Heidelberg Museum^ songs 
from the Heldenbuch, of which the song of Old Hildebrand 
made a deep impression upon me.** The most eminent of 
Uhland*s teachers was Professor Bohnenberger, the mathe- 
matician, but the yoimg student had little taste or natural 
gifts for this subject. The library of Rosier, the professor 
of history, whose method of instruction, however, did not 
please him, afforded him books of the greatest interest 
and directed his studies into. the field of mediaeval Germanic 
literature. " How happy was I when I could carry home 
SaxO'Grammaticus in Müller's translation, or the Helden- 
sage ; from the latter work I derived my fondness for the 
northern myths. From the Heldensage I took the subject 
of my Blind King^^ * 

A lecture by Professor Rosier, in which he compared the 
Odyssey, Ossian, and the Latin poem of Walther of Aqui- 
taine, seems to have inspired the young student, and awak- 
ened a passion for early German literature which was to be ^ 
the supreme direction of his life. He hastened to his teach- 
er's house in order to borrow the book whose story had 
moved him so deeply. The finely illustrated Heldenbuch 
which he acquired by purchase, July 30, 1805, is probably 
the same volume as that recently presented to the university 
library..! 

* Witwe, p. 19. t Nägele, p. 6. 
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** This penetrated me," he said. ** What classical poems» 
in spite of my zealous perusal, could not afford, because they 
were too clear, too finished, — that which I missed in more 
modern poetry with all its rhetorical ornamentation, I found 
here; fresh pictures and forms with a deep background 
occupied and entranced the imagination." He even began 
to copy the book which contained this wonderful poem. 
About this time Professor Conz was appointed professor of 
German literature in the university. Although not capable 
of guiding the young student in the field which had awak- 
ened his enthusiasm as nothing before, he had a kindly in- 
terest in Uhland, and a StylisHcum which he held was 
attended with profit, and imitated in a similar rhetorical 
exercise which the poet himself gave, when he occupied a 
professorship in the university. 

The early years of Uhland in the university were rather 
preparatory than distinctively in the direction of study for 
his degree. Mention is made in the university records of a 
course of three and a half years in jurisprudence, extending 
from the autumn of 1804 to the spring of 1808. He pur- 
sued history, the classics, and upon the appearance of Des 
Knaben Wunder horn (1805), he felt the marvelous charm 
which that book exerted upon so many, and directed his 
attention to folk-songs. He studied Herder's collection, 
Stimmen der Völker, and turned to the treasures of English 
and Scotch ballads in Percy's Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry, selections from which had appeared nearly a half 
century before. He studied French, English and Spanish 
in part by himself, as well as the literature of the North, in 
order to understand how the popular life of different nations 
found characteristic expression in their songs. 



..« 
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As a student Uhland resided in his father's family, and was 
thus isolated in a degree from the joyous and tumultuous 
life of the student world. He did not share its ruder pleas- 
ures, nor participate in its license. A silence and reserve 
of temperament kept him aloof from the multitude. He 
never had an ambition for mere popularity. In circles with 
which he was familiar, and with friends whose confidence he 
shared, he communicated himself freely. He participated 
in their festivities and joined in their sports. 

Numerous poems were preserved by him from these early 
academic years, and several are included in his poetical 
works. Among these are Der blinde König (Aug. 23-24, 
1804) and Die sterbenden Helden (July 14, 1804). In the 
years 1803- 1805 his life entered a wider stadium, as regards 
poetical production. This activity was due to the influence 
and encouragement of a group of friends who were studying 
at Tübingen during this time, among whom were several of 
the most cherished friends of his life : Justinus Kerner, Karl 
Mayer, Heinrich Köstlin, Georg Jäger, and Karl Roser, 
who became his brother-in-law, and later J. F. Harprecht. 
Of these he had previously known Kerner, and this friend 
drew him from his retirement into a delightful life of social 
intercourse and literary sympathy. 

Of Uhland's youthful poems, from his fourteenth to his 
eighteenth year, there are preserved a pocket-book neatly 
written, containing poems and plans of poems from the years 
1799 to 1804 (or 1805), also several manuscript blank books 
with poetical attempts, copies of Minnelieder from Tieck's 
edition,* also extracts from the Ulm edition of Teuerdank 



* Minnelieder aus dem^ Schw'dhüchen Zeitalter^ neu bearbeitet und 
herausgegeben von Ludwig Tieck, 1803. 
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(1672).* Nägele gives a list of fifty-four poems, three of 
which are in Latin. 

Many of these were occasional poems written for some 
> birthday festival, others are moral in character, in praise of 
virtue, as those upon " Friendship," " The Reward o^ Vir- 
tue," etc.; others are reverent and devout, often on Bible 
themes, in which the inHuence of the serious hours of his 
preparation for confirmation, and possibly of his reading of 
Klopstock, can be traced, as " Simeon," " Jesus* Death upon 
the Cross," "The Resurrection and Ascension." Oth^r 
poems were school exercises or inspired by his studies; thus 
we find "The Choice of Scipio " {Scipios WahV), " Marius 
on the Ruins of Carthage " {Marius auf Karthagos Trum' 
mern) ; others were written in praise of nature, which may 
have been school exercises or based upon his reading; 
others are distinct echoes .of German heroic song, inspired 
by his admiration for his country's history or upon Norse 
legends. Thus we havie slcetches of poems upon Alboin 
and Kunimund, from the narratives in Paulus Diaconus, 
" Helgo and Starkater " was evidently intended to contain a 
heroic contest, banqueting, a noble sacrifice for friendship, etc. 
In many of these poems there are unmistakable traces of 

■ I - -■■■■-■■- — I I » ■ I — ■ ■ ■ - III — ^^.^^M^— ^— ^^^ , m^^^^^ 

* SeeNägele's.9«i/r%««M Uhland: Uhlands yM£:enddichtun£^{i9i^2)j 
who has presented the most complete account as yet attainable of these 
youthful poems, together with specimens which had only been in part 
published from the three periods, 1800-1802, 1803 and 1804, and 1805, also 
valuable tables giving the original titles, first lines, date of origin and of 
publication, and varying readings of numerous poems. Not all of Uh- 
land's early works are at present accessible. 

Karl Mayer's valuable work, Ludwig Uhland^ seine Freunde und 
Zeitgenossen (1867), which has so many of Uhland's poems in an early 
form, contains a few poems of this period. So also do Notter in hit 
Nekrolog and Leben, Jahn, Witwe and Fränkel. 
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contemporary writers, as of Goethe, in certain lines of " Helgo 
and Starkater," of Schiller in Die vier yahreszeiten, and in 
other poems also, and of Bürger. There are occasional poems 
written when the mind of the youth was gromng into inde- 
pendence, when his emotions are genuine, not imitated in « 
expression from his poetic models; but as a whole these 
poems show, as might have been expected in a youth of this 
age, only suggestions of the direction of his future power. 
They exhibit great facility in poetic form, and occasionally, f ^ 
in content, a genuine and spontaneous expression of duty, 
fidelity to conviction, freedom from imitation of others, and 
noble independence, qualities which existed in Uhland and 
found early expression in his verse. There was little that 
was characteristic of his future power, but numerous minor 
qualities which indicated an individuality not at that time 
pronounced, and a delicate poetic sensibility. He also at- 
tempted ballads and a Romanze, stanzas of a ballad which 
later grew into Der blinde JCdnig, in Das Lied vom armen 
Vater (1802). Even here we cannot be sure that some of 
these were not, as is often the case, school themes, as Bur- 
gerkrieg. The form of Vaterlandsliebe suggests the same. 
No objective appeal or sense of his country's need seems to 
have called it forth. 

The year 1804 shows a marked development in Uhland's 
poetic power. Poems were then written which show unmis- 
takably the characteristics of his later and more perfect art. 
The Wallfahrtskirche has the mystic element which roman- 
ticism loved, and which, while differing m motive, resembles 
The Lost Church and The Pilgrim, Several of these poems 
derive their inspiration from the North, They embody loyal 
love in life and death, as in Der Abschied, where the lovers 
part, one to seek the stormy sea and conflict, while the 
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maiden listens to the murmur of the wind and the ocean for 
tidings, and answers sadly with her harp. The hero will in 
death remember his beloved, and she will follow him in 
death. In The Bride the lover comes to the wedding 
through festal throi^gs, and finds his bride dead upon her 
couch. He bids the bridal song be sung, and casts a neck- 
lace and bracelets around the neck and arms of his bride, 
and places a ribbon in her blonde hair, and falls upon his 
sword with a smile in death. In the Sorceress the form of 
the dead prince Biom is summoned at tÜe request of the 
maiden; as she embraces her lover, he vanishes and she 
falls dead. The witch ascends the tower, and listens to the 
music of the stars in their everlasting course, and cries, 
«Who is in that garment of gloud, who in the morning 
glow? I greet you, ye sainted ones, in blissful reunion. So 
journey to the House of Light, and live and love anew. 
The love and fidelity of the gods is their everlasting rapture." 
In the musical Elfenkluft the sailor who has lost his beloved 
steers along the shore where the elves dance in a cleft; he 
is caught up and borne along by the spirit-choir in which 
was his beloved. While we fiiid no «tTikJ^fi ^»"*>fV"»^^'^f^ 
power in a fancy like this, there is feeling gracefully ex- 
pressed, and superior poetic form. 

A genuine_ffieling for nature is manifested in some of the 
poems of this year, as in Die^ ßerge^ describing the Swabian 
Alb and the castle of Lichtenstein. The " Warder's Song '* 
(Das Lied eines Hochwächters) suggests an earlier form of 
Des Knaben Berglied, Uhland's occasional poems, written 
to commemorate the new year or the birthdays of his parents 
or grandfather, are grateful recognitions of love and care, 
and express a noble boyish resolve to be worthy of their 
teaching. In the Latin poem to his grandfather, Superin- 
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tendent Uhland, written just before the latter's death (May, 
1803) y he praises his noble achievements as a historian in 
rescuing the forms of the nation's heroes from forget fulness, 
rrhe range of his sentiment in hi5». poems to nature is l imited: 
/they are pensive, interpreting her grayer moods in autumn 
/ falling leaf, and the loveicnd tenderness in the young poet's 
/ works dissolvein tegirs. None of these early poems show 
1 great strength, or lead one to expect unusual promise. They 
1 are rather the product of a youth of poetic sensibility, who 
I possesses a conventional feeling and power of inteipreting 
I nature, and an unusual mastery of smooth verse, adorned 
I with graceful but not unfamiliar images. In the field in 
which Uhland is unquestioned master, and where his reputa- . 
tion so largely rests, th at of ballads and p oetical romances, I 
as shown by his Hermann und Utha (Feb., 1803^ ^"^ ^^s / 
Romanze^ he exhibits, so far as we can judge, no noticeable 
dramatic power. He himself speaks of standing under the 
influence of Burger. 

The year 1805 was a year of great and successful poetical ' 
activity. On October 10 of that year he drew up a list of 
thirty poems to which he seems to have attached especial 
value. Of these, one is preserved from the year 1803, six 
from 1804, and the remainder from 1805. These illustrate 
various directions of his poetic gifts, — the poem of sentiment, 
the ballad and the romance. Among these we find Die 
sterbenden Helden^ Der blinde König (1804J; -^^ ^<^ Tod, 
Die Nonnet Der Kranz^ Der Schäfer', Entsagung, Harfner- 
lied, Der König auf dem Turme, Maiklage, Die Väter- 
gruft, Der Sänger, Lied eines Armen, Greichens Freude, 
Gesang der Jünglinge, Die Kapelle and Die sanften Tage 
(1805). Twenty-three poems of this year were published 
in the first edition of his collected poems.* 

* Nägele gives a list of forty-two poems. 
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Uhland's studies now assumed a more professional char- 
acter, and he pursued the legal subjects necessary for his 
degree with great assiduity. In the autumn of 1806, in 
company with three friends, Jäger, Hochstetter and Kind, 
he made a tour on foot through a great part of German 
Switzerland. He searched everywhere for national songs, 
and was so fortunate as to discover two ancient ballads, which 
he afterward published in Seckendorfs^/ma;^^^^. A shoe- 
maker in Meiningen recited them to him while repairing his 
shoes. 

Uhland's first considerable publication occurred about this 
time. Through the intervention of his friend KÖUe, he sent 
twenty-seven of his own poems and seven of Kerner's to 
Leo von Seckendorf in Regensburg, for insertion in the 
Musenalmanach for 1807. The contributions were re- 
ceived graciously by Seckendorf, who was surprised that he 
had not heard of the two poets before. A relation of liter- 
ary intimacy began, and Uhland sent further contributions 
in the form of translations from the Heldenbtich, including 
Die Linde zu Garten (The Linden-tree of Garten) and Oi- 
,nifs Rächer (Avenger). A long and frank letter to Secken- 
dorf illustrates his views of poetry and his aspirations at 
this time : " However much the study of old German poetry 
lies near my heart, and lay there at a time when the efforts 
of the more recent writers had not been published or were 
at least unknown to me, and however ardent my desire to 
see myself placed in circumstances where I can contribute 
my insignificant part to the revival of our poetical past, in 
just such a correspondingly small degree have I seen myself 
hitherto in a position to work in this field. At an age of 
less than twenty years, and in connection with an opposite 
career, it is not in itself possible for me to have attained 
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great literary skill." He lamented that no public library 
was accessible to him from which he could derive hidden 
treasures; he felt the lack of material which would lend it- 
self to the creative imagination, under whose influence the 
deepest life of the poet becomes objective. Not only Ger- 
man records, but those of related peoples, containing ac- 
counts of the Knights of the Round Table, of the Grail, of 
Charlemagne, as well as the Old Norse narratives, demand 
attention. The spirit of Gothic knighthood was diffused 
over most of the peoples of Europe. The stories of Latin 
and German chronicles demand alike examination. All 
these have artistic value, and show threads of gold, which 
the artist can elaborate, amid the slag. The poems of Des 
Knaben Wunderhorn, though often mediocre and incom- 
plete, serve to illustrate that which is of more priceless value. 
Seckendorf in reply urged Uhland to make an attempt to 
dramatize the character of Francesca da Polenta, and For- 
tunatus, both of which suggestions Uhland attempted to 
carry out. He was full of poetic plans, and on March 6, 
1807, wrote again to Seckendorf: " I could cite to you a 
series of plans for epic and dramatic poems, which I have 
sketched with fondness, and to which I have often given a 
tolerably clear form, committed in part to paper and then 
abandoned." Among these was the plot of a tragedy of 
Achilles, embodying the idea that if our resolves are con- 
ceived firmly and clearly, even though fate hinders their 
execution, yet they are realized. ** I find it difHcult to de- 
pict in calm moments forms which I have seen and sketched 
in moments of inspiration. If I look around me for 
poetic material, it is done primarily for the reason that purely 
ideal forms do not so readily attain perfect objectivity, as 
those which appear to the poet already clothed with life, 
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and look to him for their loftier existence." His poems 
were for the most part lyrical effusions of an awakening soul, 
and constitute the first period in his poetry. 

About this time the group of Tübingen students, of which 
Uhland was a member, prepared, at the suggestion of Ker-. 
ner, a weekly paper called the SonntagsblaU^ which was 
written, but not published. It was designed to be an answer 
of the young Tübingen Romanticists to the Morgenblatt^ re- 
cently founded by Cotta, which ridiculed the Romantic 
school. It served as a medium for them to test their 
powers in poetry and criticism. It also contained drawings, 
music and caricatures.* 

Uhland contributed a fervid but not very clear essay on 
Romanticism. 'The year of 1807-1808 was devoted to 
the immediate preparation for his degree. He had three 
examinations to pass, — the first, '' the Faculty examination," 
which he sustained successfully in May, 1808, and for which 
he received the predicate **cum laude** He succeeded best 
in Roman law; in canon law his work was less meritorious. 
A few days later he presented his formal request to be ad- 
mitted to his examination as advocate. It had been a long 
and weary course of study, in which he felt only the interest 
of duty, and pursued without enthusiasm. ** How I long 
for the time," he wrote, " when I shall be free from this ex- 
amination-existence, when I can once more grow warm for 
friendship, poetry and nature." On the 12th of October he 
wrote, " My examination has been passed, and in such a way 
that I can be content, though not splendidly." 



* See Karl Mayer, Weimarer lahrbuchy Bd. V, pp. 43 ei seq, for a 
full account of this paper. The 'first number appeared Jan. zx, 1807, 
and it was continued until May. 
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He wished now to travel, but yielded to his father's wish 
that he should previously become a doctor of laws. The 
winter was enlivened by the presence of Varnhagen, who 
was attending lectures in the university; but the ''silent, in- 
accessible Uhland" does not seem to have entered upon 
any confidential relations with him. At Easter, 1809, Ker- 
ner and several of Uhland's most intimate friends left the 
university, and he felt keenly the loss. '' My life has re- 
sembled for a considerable time a sleepless winter night,'* 
he wrote in his diary. He was also occupied in writing 
ballads, which he expected would constitute the largest of 
his proposed volume of poems. He felt that every German 
poet should busy himself in the history of the German past, 
and derive his culture from his native land. ** Goethe shows 
how by this means a poet becomes national; how familiar 
he is with German myths and popular poetry ! " Later he 
wrote to Mayer : " Recently I have regarded my poems with 
eyes of distrust. I oft feel strongly that much which I 
formerly regarded as poetry is not such. Simple reflection or 
the expression of feelings, however beautiful it may be, and 
however much the outpouring of a beautiful soul may de- 
light me, it does not seem to me to constitute true poetry. 
The poet should create, should produce something new, and 
not simply be passive, and illuminate that which has been 
bestowed upon him. How far in this respect my poems 
deserve to be called so, I cannot decide. This much I be- 
lieve, that Kern'er is incomparably more of a poet than I am. 
I have altogether the greatest confldence in his poetical 
talent. Every trifle which he casts forth has life," etc. He 
was right in this conception of the creative and enduring in 
poetry, even if he left its subtle and profounder character 
unenunciated. He occupied his leisure with attempts at the 
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drama. On February 6 he wrote that he had busied himself 
for two days with Beuno, a kind of tragedy. He lacked the 
inventive leisure and repose to continue Francesca. Every- 
thing, he again complains, he prosecutes fragmentarily. One 
act of Tamlan and Jannet he had written and could proceed 
no further. The dry, lifeless details of the thesis upon which 
his degree was to be based robbed him of leisure, and pre- 
vented literary and poetical growth. He was unsettled. 
His friends were entering the army in this decisive time. 
Varnhagen had been wounded in the battle of Wagram. 
On April i, i8io, the thesis to which he had devoted him- 
self so long was submitted. Its title was De juris Romani 
servitutum natura dividua vel individua. This essay has 
praised up the famous jurist Vangerow * as a model of keen 
and delicate discrimination, and richness of content. The 
formal public disputation followed on April 3, and Uhland 
received the degree of Doctor of Laws to which his studies 
had been directed for nine years. 

The journey which had been promised at the beginning 
of his studies was now entered upon. Paris was the goal of 
his travels. There was a practical end associated with his 
residence there. Napoleon was at this time the Protector 
of the Confederation of the Rhine, and it was expected that 
the Code Napoleon would be introduced in Würtemberg. 
The chief aim of Uhland's journey was to familiarize himself 
with French law and legal procedure. Royal permission 
was at that time necessary for even an apprentice to leave 
the borders of Würtemberg, f and no student could attend a 
foreign university without the consent of the king, which 



* See his Leitfaden in die Pandekten. 
t Jahn, p. a6. 
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might at any moment be withdrawn. Such interference 
with personal liberty was irksome to Uhland. It was im- 
possible for him to enter upon any elaborate undertaking in 
foreign study. Access to the courts of Paris was at this time 
difficult. He, however» witnessed the proceedings in the 
Palace of Justice whien they interested him, and heard lec- 
tures by Pastouret and others. 

,His chief interest, however, was not in jurisprudence. As 
years before he had besought KöUe to seek for treasures of 
national poems in the library of Paris, so now his chief en- 
thusiasm was directed to researches among its manuscripts. 
He was principally engaged with the old French poems. 
A series of Norman documents, some of which he translated, 
interested him greatly. It was his wish to make a collection 
of translations of these poems. He translated some poems 
faithfully, others which existed in a diffuse form he revised, 
seeking to present the legend or poem in its earlier, essen- 
tial shape. He did not scorn the laborious task of copying. 
He translated into a Hans Sachs rime, in which many poems 
were originally composed.* 

Uhland's stay in Paris brought him into intimate relations 
with many interesting men, mostly of his own country. He 
renewed his acquaintance with Vamhagen, through whom 
he came to know Qiamisso, who thus expressed himself in 
a letter to Varnhagen's sister, " I have made Uhland's ac- 
quaintance, and have read a considerable number of his 
poems, among them the SchiffUin, I can* well say that next 
to Goethe no poet has so mTJred me. There are very admi- 
rable poems which I may say everyone writes and no one 
reads, very beautiful^sonnets and that sort of thing; then 

* Letter to Baron de la Motte Fouqu^, October 39, zSoa. Witwt^ p. 69. 
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there are poems such as no one writes and everyone reads. 
Of this latter class are Uhland's. Their form exists for the 
sake of the poetry, while in others the poetry exists for the 
sake of the form. Uhland is himself inconspicuous, and one 
would not seek for this golden vein within him. Do you 
know Der Knab^ der Berge, Der Laufjier Welt^ Der kleine 
Roland? H^q Schifflein is. in my opinion, not his most 
attractive poem." * 

" The poet Uhland — while so many are writing excellent 
poems of the kind which all make and no one reads — 
writes such as no one makes and everyone reads. More I 
will not say. He himself is short and inconspicuous, with a 
thick bark and quite gnarled." One friend and companion 
in study was the eminent philologist Immanuel Bekker, who 
was schooled in the most rigid and scientific method of 
study, and, although a classicist, had a wide interest in the 
monuments of mediaeval literature. They read together 
Spanish and Portuguese, and discussed modern poetry. 
A^ong the poems which were written during Uhland's 
stay in Paris were : Der^_RosenkranZf Der nächtliche Ritter^ 
Das Reh, Amors Pfeil, Schicksal, Das Ständchen, Graf 
Eberhards Weissdorn, Die Jagd von Winchester, Todesge- 
fuhl. Der Ring, Die drei Schtösser, and Altfranzosische 
Lieder, 

Uhland's application to the king for permission to be 
absent longer from his country was refused, and he arrived 
once more in his native town on February 14, 181 1. He 
now entered upon his profession, with the hope of becoming 
a procurator. His great desire was to publish the results of 



* In a letter to Neiunann, Chamisso expresses himself in almost 
amiJar terms, and adds a personal description of Uhland. 
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his investigations among the manuscripts of Paris, and to 
pursue the study of mediaeval literature. He contributed to 
Kerner's Poetical Almanac for 1812, the poems which he 
had written in Paris and some others of earlier date.* 

For the following year he contributed to the anthology 
Deutscher Dichterwald, which he published in connection 
with his friends Kerner, Fouque and others, about thirty 
additional ballads, poems and reviews. 'Among the friends 
whose intercourse brightened his life at this time were the 
poets Gustav Schwab and August Köstlin. 

The results of his studies in Paris he embodied in his essay 
upon the Old French Epic, which he sent in May, 181 2, to 
Fouque for insertion in his periodical Die Musen. His ideal 
pursuit at this time was expressed in his own words in a letter 
to Weckherlin: "If I had the leisure and opportunity, it 
would be my favorite occupation to pursue German poetry, 
on the one hand far into the North and the Orient, and on the 
other, through the various lands which have been conquered 
and occupied by the Germanic nations; in the Middle Ages 
the connection is unmistakable." He had thus grasped that 
conception of the inner relations of the popular literatures of 
Europe which was to determine his studies and, in part, his 
poetical productions» His aim in the study of early literature 
was not a mere scientific but human one, and to perpetuate 
its influence in modem poetry. 



* Among others now first published were : An Sie, Der Sieger, Lob 
des Frühlings, Der verlorene Jäger, Sängers Vor über ziehn, An 
K. M., In Varnhagens Stammbuch, Erstorbene Liebe, Oeder Früh- 
ling, Die theure Stelle ; 2)ifti(^en: An Apollo den Schmetterling, 
Achill, Narciss I, Teils Platte, Die Ruinen, M'drznacht, Im Mai, 
Traumdeutung, Die Rosen, Junker Rechberger, Nachts, Der Schmied^ 
Die Zufriedenen, Die Abgeschiedenen, Schildeis (in part) and Casilde» 
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The year which followed his return from Paris and the 
greater part of the following year (1812) were passed in 
drawing up legal documents. Toward the close of the year 
the position of provisional Second Secretary in the Ministry 
of Justice without salary was offered to him, with the assurance 
of compensation after six months or the position of a procura- 
tor. On the 6th of December he received the appointment, 
and ten days later he established himself in Stuttgart, the 
capital. The place of a subordinate in a bureau was ill 
adapted to a man of Uhland's independence and stem sense 
of justice. It was his duty to draw up the reports of the de- 
cisions of the courts in criminal cases for submission to the 
king for his approval or rejection. It was not long before 
Uhland saw how justice was warped in its decrees in order to 
suit the caprices of an arbitrary ruler, and how personal and 
official influence modified the decisions. His superior, the 
Baron von der Luhe, was cold and a bureaucrat. Uhland's 
entire time was consumed in this wearisome ofHcial labor. 
He did not breathe freely in a bureaucratic atmosphere. 
He was only able to devote an hour or two in the evening 
to literature in the Musaeum. The minister did not always 
approve the form in which cases were prepared for submission 
to the king. Uhland requested in vain the fulfilment of the 
promise to bestow a salaried position upon him. He was 
refused, and after a service of sixteen months, weary of being 
fed with unfulfilled promises, he resigned his position (in 
May, 1 814), and returned to the independence of a private 
practice of law in the capital. His residence had not been 
without some of the amenities of delightful social intercourse, 
for many of his university friends occupied positions there; 
among these were Karl Roser, Jäger, Kostlin, Schott and 
others. Through them he became a member of a private 
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dub which met twice a week in the inn „3*^^ @(^atten/' 
for which several of his poems were composed, and which is 
of frequent mention during his residence in Stuttgart. Much 
of the practice of the young advocate consisted in defending . 
cases to which he was assigned by the courts. 

About this time the constitutional struggle in Würtemberg 
began. The ancient constitutional system which had devel- 
oped under successive charters and grants from former rulers 
had been arbitrarily set aside by the king. 

Duke Frederick succeeded to the throne upon the death of 
his father in 1797. Upon the suppression of the spiritual 
electorates in 1803 he received the title of Elector. By an 
alliance with France against Austria, Napoleon had guaranteed 
to the Elector Frederick not only full sovereignty, but support 
against his parliament; and two years later, by the treaty of 
Brunn (December 12, 1805), the assurance of support was 
repeated, and with it a recognition of the royal title. Thus 
assured of absolute power, Frederick assumed control of the 
treasury and the archives of the estates, and proclaimed the 
subordination of the various corporations and municipal orga- 
nizations. On Jan. I, 1806, he proclaimed himself king, and 
interpreted this new dignity as conferring unlimited power 
upon him. He joined the G^nfederation of the Rhine, and 
supported Napoelon loyally until after the crushing defeat of 
Leipzig. The youth of the land was ruthlessly sacrificed 
amid Russian snows, at the bidding of a foreign despot. To 
the unmeasured extravagance and profligacy of the preceding 
reign was added the enormous expense of the mihtaiy es- 
tablishment. The king exercised the power to increase, as 
well as to mitigate, all judicial sentences. The power to con- 
trol directly or indirectly the appointments to all civil ofHces 
was assumed. 
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At the Congress of Vienna in the winter of 1 8 14, the king 
had opposed the passage of a resolution that a constitution 
should be granted and a representative assembly established 
in all states of the former empire. He maintained that such 
action was a violation of the rights of the sovereign to deter- 
mine the form of government in his own country. Anticipat- 
ing the action of the Congress, he left Vienna, and announced 
his purpose to grant a suitable constitution to his kingdom. 
The arbitrary government of the king in his earlier reign 
created a distrust of the sincerity in the present course. A 
constituent assembly met on March 15, 1815, before which 
the king laid the draft of the proposed constitution. The 
despotic edicts which had been issued since the abrogation of 
the constitution were not set aside. The parliament which 
was to meet triennially, and discuss taxes and new laws, was 
powerless to alleviate the intolerable burdens which the people 
bore, or to lessen the stringent laws of military service which 
the king enacted after the announcement of his purpose to 
grant a liberal constitution which was to be the comer-stone 
of his government. The popular excitement was intense. 
Addresses, pamphlets, petitions and meetings voiced the 
popular discontent. The whole people rose to resist a con- 
stitutional invasion of their rights, and the deputies unani- 
mously rejected the proposed draft, and issued an elaborate 
arraignment of the king's administration, recounting all the 
acts of despotic power and injustice which had characterized 
his reign. 

Uhland appeared at this time as a political leader, — a 
prominence which it is not easy to understand in the case of 
a man so silent and yet so lifted, by his nature, above the petty 
arts which win popularity. From that moment he became a 
representative of the people, and for forty years was summoned 
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to lead in every patriotic movenient. His personal character 
inspired confidence; the love of country pervaded his entire 
being; he was simple, incorruptible and unpretentious. His 
education had made him a master of legal methods, and 
familiar with constitutional principles. He never performed 
an act with a view to personal popularity. He reverenced 
authority, but he reverenced more popular rights. He was, 
besides, a fearless and inspiring singer of liberty. The as- 
sembly was prorogued on July 28th. Although not a member 
of the assembly, Uhland drew up, in the name of the 'citizens 
of Stuttgart, an address to the king. It was like all Uhland' s 
public addresses or papers, direct, concise and frank.* No 
words were wasted and no facts had a different color because 
his words were addressed to a monarch. 

Upon the re-assembling of the estates, October 15, a more 
conciliatory spirit was manifested. The government was not 
averse to conceding to "Old Würtemberg" a large portion of 
its hereditary privileges, and was ready to bestow on the re- 
cently acquired territories, "New Würtemberg," a constitu;: 
tional parliament, in case a common governmental system 
could not be agreed upon. A disturbance now began which 
agitated the nation in all its parts. Petitions and complaints 
poured in from all classes in the kingdom. The clergy, both 
Protestant and Catholic, presented remonstrances against the 
misappropriation of revenues from their estates; the peasants 
complained of the destruction of their crops by the hunting of 
the court; the imperial nobility and the cities demanded the 
recognition of their privileges; all classes protested against 
arbitrary taxation and prescription. The estates appointed 
committees to consider all these complaints. The assembly 

* For Uhland's political addresses and papers, see Franke!, Uhlands 
Werke, Bd. II, 
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was practically in session for an entire year. It was during 
this period that most of I; hla nd's p atriotic songs were writ- 
ten. They were published singly and in sheets. The first 
struggle was terminated by the death of the king, October 
30, 1 81 6. The most joyful anticipations of the people were 
directed toward his successor, William the First. He was 
familiar with modem states, and was known to be liberally 
disposed. He had won fame as a soldier in the campaign 
of the Allies against Paris. His first utterances were liberal, 
and inspired confidence. He summoned a new constitutional 
assembly, which met on March 13, 181 7. Uhland*s friends, 
under the leadership of Karl Mayer, sought to secure his 
election, but as he was not of the legal age, he could not 
serve until that date, April 26, without a special dispensation 
from the king. After several months of earnest effort to 
reconcile conflicting views, the king finally granted eight 
days for the acceptance or rejection of the constitution 
which he had laid before the assembly. This royal rescript 
was issued on May 26, 181 7, and on June 4 the constitution 
was rejected by a vote of sixty-seven to forty-two. 

Uhland*s Patriotic Poems follow step by step the progress 
of the various questions in debate. He appealed to the 
king to be magnanimous, to the estates to stand firm, insist 
upon the rights which their fathers had enjoyed, and to the 
people to maintain loyally their ancestral rights. Occasion- 
ally his song assumes a solemn, almost prophetic tone, as 
when he exalts the rights of the people above the will of 
any prince in Nachrufe or when he interprets the sacredj 
significance of the lives offered on the field of battle foi 
their country's freedom, as in Am 18. Oktober 181 6. Thes< 
patriotic poems first gave to Uhland a national reputation 
a poet, as they made his name known throughout Germany. 
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Upon the dissolution of the constitutional assembly, the 
king put in effect many of the provisions which were in the 
proposed constitution. He governed, however, without a 
representative body, whose ministerial conference was held at 
Karlsbad in 1819, the object of which was to suppress the 
liberties of the smaller states. The king, indignant at this 
encroachment by the greater powers, called again a constitu- 
tional assembly, which met at Ludwigsburg on July 13. 
Uhland, who had now attained the legal age of membership, 
was elected to this assembly from his native city. He com- 
posed the address of the estates in reply to the speech from 
the throne. He was the candidate of the " Old Würtem- 
bergers '* to represent them on the commission to report the 
draft of a constitution, but his party was in a minority in the 
convention. The improvements which had been introduced 
in the government by the king, and the danger of imperial 
intervention in the affairs of the state, made all parties ready 
to put an end to absolute government. On the 23d of Sep- 
tember a constitution was tinanimously adopted, and Wür- 
temberg became the fifth state in the Fatherland to rejoice 
in a constitution. The adoption of the constitution was 
celebrated in the theatre by the performance of a drama by 
Uhland : Herzog Ernst von Schwaben was given, for which 
he wrote the Prol(^y now included among his Patriotic 
Poems. 

The years of practice as an advocate had been years of 
conscientious devotion to a profession in which he found no 
delight His poem Die netu Muse illustrates his feeling : 

^When to Law I gave my studies 
'Gainst the impulse of my heart, 
And from Song's delicious music 
Half had torn myself apart" — 
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Besides his repugnance to a profession which interfered with 
his literary studies, the administration of law in a kingdom 
without a constitution, where decisions were given or modi- 
fied by a superior who was above law, was impossible to a 
spirit of rugged truthfulness such as Uhland's. 

He sought a professorship at Bonn, at Basel and at 
Heidelberg, and even the position in a gymnasium or as 
keeper of the archives in Frankfort. He was exposed to 
the danger that even the right to practice his profession 
might be taken from him. In a letter, probably to Vam- 
hagen, he wrote, September 19, 1818: *'It is possible that 
the emergency may arise — and it is perhaps near — when 
I shall be obliged to leave Würtemberg. Notice has already 
been given to me that I can no longer practice here as an 
advocate after the new reorganization. You know that I have 
never practiced my profession from inclination. In con- 
stant conflict with my nature, it consumes my inner being, 
without providing me externally with a tolerable livelihood. 
It was designed to be merely a device to give me an inde- 
pendent support until other public occupation might inter- 
vene. I have waited for this long in vain, and further 
waiting would ruin me« I am bound to my native land by 
very firm bonds, and only necessity can separate me from it 
Should a means be presented by which I can remain with- 
out sacrifice of my principles, I shall seize it with joy; in 
the meantime I cannot delay seeking employment abroad.'** 

So intense was his feeling that when members of the 
Senate of Tübingen desired to present his name for the pro- 
fessorship of German literature, he declined their assistance. 
He could not accept a position which involved any obliga- 

* For Uhland's letters upon this subject, see Notter, pp. 209-aii. 
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tion to the present sovereign.* " If I follow the bidding of 
the voice within, I do not believe that I shall be responsible 
for any unpleasant consequences which may result from it. 
Good may, however, arise, and many a time a ray of light 
has appeared where everything seemed closed." Seldom 
has anyone sacrificed all his future prospects more de- 
liberately in obedience to conscience than Uhland. The 
granting of a new constitution changed the entire situation, 
and he could now find a home in his native land, and be 
consistent with his principles. 

Uhland had not been idle during the years of conflict. 
In i8 1 7 he collected his p olitical poems, and published them 
under the title Vaterländische Gedichte, In December of 
the same year he published his drama of Herzog Ernst von 
Schwaben, for which he received from Winter, the Heidel- 
berg publisher, 400 florins, an important addition to his 
limited means. In the following year he was busy with a 
drama, Ludwig der Bayer, which he wrote in competition 
for a prize offered by the Intendant of the Munich Theatre. 
Among the thirty-five contestants Uhland was unsuccessful. 
His drama was published in 181 9 by the Berlin publisher 
Reimer, and he received three hundred florins for it. 

Uhland's dramatic activity began when he was very young« 
Keller,t in addition to the complete dramas above men- 
tioned, gives a list of twenty-six dramatic attempts, parts of 
four of which are included in the collection of his poems. 
Some of these date back to his fifteenth year, When we have 
a metrical version of Seneca's Thyestes. Sixteen date from 

• See Witive^ pp. 135-151. 

t Uhland als Dramatiker {j9>tj). See also Diintzer, Uhlafids Dra- 
men und Dramen- Entwürfe (1892). Fischer, Uhlands gesammelte 
Werke (1893), Vul. II, gives the most important dramatic fragments. 
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the period 1803 to 1810, and twelve fall between 1814 and 
1820. 

All these sketches indicate a youth ardent in his admira- 
tion for some historical character, and skilful to catch a his- 
torical or romantic suggestion, but lacking the power to 
execute a sustained dramatic plot. Absence of a knowledge 
of th<: technique of the stage is also manifest. The passion 
which these plays represent is noble and sustained, and the 
sentiments lofty, but the progress of the dialogue fails to 
meet the requirements of a successful drama. The power 
which can conceive and depict a single scene, which is alone 
necessary fur a ballad, is not equal to the unfolding of com- 
plex and often contradictory motives, the resultant of subtle 
forces within the human soul. The subjects of his dramatic 
sketches are taken from national history, from Norse and 
classic legend, and from romantic sources in Italian, French 
and Spanish literature, and from folk-lore. 

Soon after Uhland's election to the AViirtemberg parlia- 
ment, be married Emilie Vischer, the daughter of Frau Pis- 
torius, in whose memory Riickert wrote his Rosen auf das 
Grab einer edlen Frau, To Emilie Vischer, Uhland ad- 
dressed his poem Der Ungenannten, and her delicate trib- 
ute to his memory * shows a rare and sympathetic nature. 

In the six years that followed, Uhland participated in all 
the questions which agitated the first constitutional parlia- 
ment, to which he was chosen, which assembled in January, 
1820. He bad supported the new constitution, not because 
it included all that he had desired, but with the hope that 
further changes were possible which would firmly guarantee 
the liberty of the citizen. But the arbitrary rule of centuries 

- *Luttwig Uhiands Ltben^ eine Gabe für Freunde zum 36. April 
1865. 
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was not readily relaxed, and Uhland appeared as a cham- 
pion of popular rights. The government was under the 
baleful influence of Mettemich, and the internal policy was 
liable to be inspired by the more powerful states. The con- 
ference at Karlsbad introduced a vigorous censorship of the 
press, and the government of the university by a govern- 
mental commission. The new rights which had been 
granted were constantly exposed to ministerial infringement, 
as they had not been interpreted and confirmed by judicial 
decisions. Cabinet bureaucracy dominated the internal ad- 
ministration. Goethe's words were here confirmed, as they 
have been so often since : 

»Reiner gönnt bent anbem baS 9lei(l^.* 

Uhland sought to determine the legality of the various 
independent measures which the government enacted. He 
moved the appointment of a commission to test the con- 
stitutionality of th-e censorship which the Diet had ordered. 
When Frederick List, a representative who had proposed a 
reform in the administration of justice, and of the finances, 
was accused before the civil tribunals, Uhland proposed 
that the chamber decline to sanction his exclusion or sus- 
pension as an infringement upon the rights of the law- 
making power. He introduced measures to secure the in- 
dependence of the judiciary, to reform the antiquated usage 
of the guilds, and to limit the military budget.* As a par- 
liamentary speaker, Uhland's words were slow, but full of 
pith and energy; frequently a whole argument was concen- 
trated in a single phrase, which seldom failed to carry con- 
viction. He attended conscientiously the sessions of 
parliament, following the wearisome details of the most un- 

* See Notter, pp. 227-237. 
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attractive subjects, and the still more irksome labors of 
committees. He was glad of the relief which came when 
his parliamentary term ended, and he could return to his 
studies. He declined a re-election. 

In 1827, the Senate of the University of Tübingen, by a 
unanimous vote, nominated him for the professorship of 
German literature, which had been established nine years 
before, but had never been filled. The government inter- 
posed various objections. At last, after repeated memorials 
from the Senate, it sanctioned Uhland's appointment as 
special or extraordinary professor, with salary and a seat in 
the Senate. . The appointment was made on December 29, 
1829, and on the 3d of May, 1830, Uhland began his 
lectures in the university. His studies and his tastes had 
fitted him pre-eminently for such a position. In his letter 
to Kirchenrat Paulus, requesting that inquiries be made in 
his behalf in Frankfort, he had referred modestly to his 
researches in Paris, among the manuscripts of the Imperial 
Library, to his essay Ueber das Altfranzosische Epos (181 2), 
in which he embodied these researches, and to the poems 
and dramas which he had since published. As a mastery of 
the mediaeval German court epics is impossible without 
knowing their source, or their parallel forms in French and 
Proven9al, Uhland's French studies contributed directly to 
the preparation for his professorship.* His copies of old 
French manuscripts had formed the basis of Bekker's edition 
of Floire et Blanceflos, and of Keller's Guillaume d"* Angle* 

* See Jahn, p. 69, but especially Fränkel, who with amazing detail 
has collected all known references to Uhland's studies in this field in 
Ludwig Uhland als Romanist ^ Herrig's Archiv ^ vol. 80 (1888), pp. 
X-113; ^so Fischer, Uhlands Beziehungen zu ausländischen Littered 
heren in his Beiträge zur Litteraturgeschichte Schwabens (1891). 
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terre. He had distinguished the difference between the 
Carlovingiau Chansons de geste which were sung, and the 
Breton Conies which were unsung. His sagacity had 
enabled him to assume a French original for the Proven (al 
manuscript of Fierabras, which later discovery confirmed. 
It was not, therefore, without reason that Scherer called 
Uhland, in connection with "Wilhelm Schlegel, the founder 
of Romance philology. 

Uhland had early conceived the purpose of writing a 
history of German literature in the Middle Ages. His first 
notable contribution to this subject was his Life of Walther 
von der Vogelweide, which he completed amid the first years 
of his parliamentary life (1821), a work which, for the 
freshness and beauty with which the personality of the poet 
is portrayed, has remained a standard monograph upon early 
German literature. Walther was the chief, if not the first, 
political singer of his nation, with whom Uhland had much 
in common. This work won immediate recognition from 
the great masters of literature. Lachmann dedicated his 
edition of Walther to "Uhland for German sentiment, poetry 
and research, and later Wackemagel and Rieger have followed 
his example. Uhland's friendship for the Baron von Lassberg, 
the great collector and editor of mediaeval German manu- 
scripts, had begun just before this time.* Uhland's life as a 
professor continued less than three years. He lectured in 
the first semester on the History of German Poetry in the 
Middle Ages, four times weekly, to 53 students; in the 
winter semester of 1830-31, on the Nibelungenlied, four 
times per wtek, t) 12 students; in the summer of 1831, up- 
on the History of German Poetry in the 15th and i6th 

* The first letter of their correspondence is dated April 8, i8ao. 
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Centuries, three times per week, to 22 students; and in the 
winter of 1831 and 1832, upon the Sagengeschichte of the 
Germanic and Romance nations, three times per week, to 41 
students.* Uhland held a Slylisticum, an exercise in literary 
criticism, in which original essays, poems, etc., were pre- 
sented by the students. No one of his exercises was so v 
largely attended as this. It enabled him not only to discuss 
the value and province of various kinds of poetry, as well as 
to express his judgment of the works of different authors, as 
well as the qualities of style, the place of metaphor, etc. 
After this fashion, Platen, Ossian, Heine, Goethe, folk-songs 
and didactic poetry, were criticised in a manner which, 
coming from a poet of Uhland's reputation, was not only 
instructive but also served to show that his poems were not 
written without a definite conception of the nature of 
poetry.f Many gifted scholars participated in these exer- 
cises, who afterward looked back upon them as the most 
helpful lessons of their university course.^ Uhland's career 
as a professor was destined to be limited. The July Revolu- 
tion of 1830, which swept the Bourbons from the throne of 
France, and awakened a spirit of liberty throughout Europe, 
powerfully affected Würtemberg. 

In the summer of 1832, Uhland addressed public meet- 
ings in various places, and yielded to the request of his 
friends to stand as a candidate for parliament, and was 

* Uhland's lectures were published after his death in Uhlands 
Schriften zur Geschichte der Dichtung und Sage. 8 vols. Edited by 
Keller, Pfeiffer and Holland. A very serviceable edition of selections 
from Uhland's writings is contained in Fischer's edition of Uhlands 
Werke^ vols. 3 to 6. 

t See Zu Ludwig Uhland' s Ged'dchtniss, MUtheilungen aus seiner 
akademischen Lekrthätigkeit, von W. L. Holland^ 1886. 

% See Friedrich Vischer's essay on Uhland. 
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elected a member for Stuttgart. The parliament met in 
January, 1833, and all the questions of the repressed liber- 
ties of past years came at once to the front. Uhland 
favored the admission to the chamber of his former enemy, 
Wangenheim, who, after serving as minister, had been the 
embassador of the kingdom at the Diet, but was then 
residing in Saxony. The government opposed his admission 
successfully. Uhland closed a spirited speech in his behalf, 
claiming that Wangenheim possessed the right of spiritual 
citizenship, which was not dependent on the spot where he 
was born, and that his services as Curator of the University, 
and as Minister of Public Instruction, had given^ him a 
residence in Würtemberg. He defended the admission of 
four members, whose exclusion was demanded, because they 
had belonged to a political society during their university 
years. When the Privy Council called upon the chamber to 
reject a motion to disapprove certain decrees of the Diet, 
Uhland reported an address censuring the Council for inter- 
ference with the prerogatives of the representatives of the 
people. The king thereupon dissolved the parliament. 

Uhland was re-elected as a representative from the capital, 
after an exciting canvass. When he applied for leave of 
absence from the imiversity, the government refused the 
necessary permission, holding that his services were indis- 
pensable. The government sought to defeat the election of 
so bold a defender of popular rights in the chamber. 
Uhland thereupon requested to be released from his univer- 
sity duties, which the government granted "very wilHngly," 
as the decree was worded. He thus, in obedience to what 
he believed to be a sacred duty, resigned a position which was 
in the highest degree congenial, and which he had sought 
for years. He now served six years more as a member of 
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parliament, .during a period of great excitement, but where 
his party was in a hopeless minority. He supported a re- 
duction of the military budget in time of peace, holding that, 
in case a war for the fatherland was necessary, the people 
would sustain it with patriotic sacrifices and enthusiasm, 
and that a large military establishment might be used for 
other than national purposes; he also supported the freedom 
of the press. His name was already known throughout 
Germany as a vigorous defender of popular rights. When 
the parliament voted Uhland as the representative of the 
capital, h e pronounced his j udgment first of all the popular rep- 
resentatives. The South-German states saw only in Prussia 
the representative of a great military system, connection with 
which might threaten their rights. Uhland* and his liberal 
friends opposed a tariff-union with Prussia. Upon the ex- 
piration of his electoral period, he withdrew, as he supposed, 
permanently from political life. He was destined, however, 
to fill one more important public position, and upon a wider 
field. 

At a great meeting of citizens, professors and students, 
held in Tübingen after the French Revolution of 1848, Uh- 
land delivered a pregnant address, embodying a memorial 
to the committee of parliament, in favor of a constitution 
for a united Germany, popular armament, freedom of the 
press and of public meetings, publicity in judicial proceed- 
ings, local and district autonomy, a revision of the constitu- 
tion to remove defects and to provide for a purely elective 
assembly. On the popular movement which swept over 
Germany, affecting kings and people alike, the Diet pro- 
vided for the appointment of seventeen "men of con- 
fidence " to revise the constitution of the Confederation. A 
constitutional ministry was now at the helm in Würtemberg 
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and Uhland, whom all men trusted, even while they dis- 
agreed with him, received the appointment. His city and 
the university honored its distinguished son with a proces- 
sion and an address before his departure for Frankfort. He 
accepted the appointment only upon condition that his 
action should be free. To this the king acceded. 

The history of the famous parliament which followed is 
inspiring and pathetic. Never did men strive more nobly 
and more hopelessly to accomplish a great work. The best 
spirits of Germany were there, but their united efforts could 
not make a movement which derived its strength from the 
people, successful without the co-operation of the rulers 
themselves, whose hereditary authority was imperiled. 
Should the new government be an empire or a republic? 
Should the head of the state be elective or hereditary? 
Should the supreme rule alternate between chiefs of the 
leading states, or be confined to one state? What should 
constitute the new state? Should Prussia dominate, and 
should Austria be excluded ? 

Time has settled these questions. Uhland maintained an 
independent attitude among various political groups. The 
views which he held were in advance of his time, perhaps 
of any time. They were not reconcilable with the relations 
of the several states, and of popular and hereditary power. 
In an impassioned address he favored the retention of Aus- 
tria in the new state; he opposed a hereditary empire and 
conferring the chief authority on Prussia; he favored an 
elective head of the empire, to be chosen periodically. 
When the parliament came to vote for administrator of the 
empire, Uhland voted for the Baron von Gagern, thus plac- 
ing a citizen above sovereigns. He seems to have been 
solitary amid these exciting times. His \ lews did not cor- 
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respond with those of many of his most intimate friends in 
the parliament and in his native land. He voted against 
offering the imperial crown to the king of Prussia, and 
against the imperial constitution as finally adopted. When 
the representatives of the leading states withdrew, he op- 
posed an adjournment to Stuttgart, and composed the final 
address, in which the parliament explained to the German 
people the failure of its task. He participated in the ad- 
journed or rump parliament in Stuttgart; and when the 
government ordered its cavalry to prevent its sessions, he, 
with his friend Albert Schott, with President Loewe in the 
centre, headed a procession which sought to march to the 
place of assembly, in token that they who had received the 
mandate of the people yielded only to physical force. With 
this last dramatic act Uhland's political career ended, but 
not his interest in his country's constitutional life. He re- 
turned to his studies, wounded only at the failure of his 
hopes and the treatment which had been inflicted in his 
country upon the representatives of the German people. 
In all his public life his practical sense, his judicial training, 
his loyalty to conscience, as well as his hearty interest in all 
legislation that concerned the welfare of the people, m ide 
him a valuable legislator. He gave minute attention to the 
driest details of material questions. As a statesman he was 
a theorist, an idealist, not always practicable, and not always 
discerning with sagacity the inevitable tendency of events. 

Goethe's words show conclusively a high estimate of Uh- 
land, and one which proved prophetic, though some other 
remarks were less favorable. " Mark," he said, " the poli- 
tician will consume the poet. To be a member of parlia- 
ment, and to live in daily frictions and excitements, is no 
business for the delicate nature of a poet. It is all over with 
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his song, and that is, in a certain degree, to be regretted. 
Swabia possesses men enough who are sufficiently instructed, 
well-intentioned, capable and eloquent to be members of 
parliament, but it has only one poet such as Uhland." ♦ The 
years 1829 and 1834 were the most productive of his later 
poetic life. In the former year fall the ballads Die Ulme 
zu Hirsauy Der Graf yqn^Greiers, B er trän de Born^ Tells 
Tod, and others; while in the latter year the ballad element 
was less prominent, and numerous poems of delicate senti- 
ment were written. Only eleven poems were written after 
1835, and these were in part apothegms of a few lines. 

It is not in all cases easy to follow Uhland's studies as a 
literary historian, which, while occupying previous years, 
became the exclusive pursuit of his life after 1839, save 
during his parliamentary period of fifteen months in Frank- 
fort. His earlv work upon the Old French Epic, published 
in 181 2, antedated French research by a score of years. f 
His work upon the myth of Thor (Der Mythus von Thor 
nach nordischen Quellen) was published in 1836. In this 
he sought to show the physical foundations of the Norse 
myths, a view supported with great learning and afterward 
in much vogue, but the application of which has been lim- 
ited. The years of his university professorship were fruitful, 
but their results were not published until after his death, 
notably his lectures upon history of the legends of the Ger- 
manic and Romance nations: Aus den Vorlesungen fiber 
Sagengeschichte der germanischen und romanischen Völker, 
1831-1832; and his lectures on the history of German poetry 
in the Middle Ages : Aus den Vorlesungen über Geschichte 



* Gespräche tnit Eckermann^ II, p. 358 f. 

t See Lachmann, Wolfram von Eschenbach^ p. xl f. 
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der deutschen Poesie im Mittelalter ^ 1830, including special 
studies of the Legend of Duke Ernst, and certain distinct- 
ively Swabian subjects, as the Counts Palatinate of Tübingen 
and the Dead of Lustnau. These were followed by his lec- 
tures on the history of German poetry in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, including his studies of the poetry of 
chivalry, the historical folk-songs and hymns. 

The work which occupied Uhland for many years, and 
the most important of his contributions to literary history, 
was his collection of popular songs : Alte hoch' und nieder- 
deutsche ^/y&5/;t>^r (1844-1845). He had been interested 
in popular poems from his early manhood. The first edition 
of Des Knaben Wunderhorn^ edited by Qemens Brentano 
and Achim von~A'rnim, was published between 1806 and 
1808. This fresh collection of popular songs attracted wide 
interest and revealed an unspected wealth of poetry among 
the German people. U}iland was profoundly interested in 
these poems. Though the collection was uncritical and de- 
fective from a scientific standpoint, yet its influence was 
great, not only upon poetry, but in promoting further in- 
vestigation in this class of poetry. He sought, whenever he 
heard these unartificial songs in the mouths of the people, to 
secure them. He also contemplated at one time publishing 
a collection of French romances with- references to the ballad 
literature of other nations. The <earliest expression of an 
intention to prepare such a collection occurs in a letter to 
Lassber^.* 

His great interest in Scotch and English ballad pojetry 
caused him to order from London the collections of Ritson, 

*See his letter of April 6, 1827, and his description of his return from 
Noremberg, in which he had sought collections of Flugschri/ien in 
various libraries, in his letter of Nov. 38, 1828. 
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Ellis, Webber and Sir Walter Scott. From this time for- 
ward, whenever released from official duties, his journeys 
were directed to libraries where material for his work might 
be found. He visited all the libraries of Germany which 
contained early collections of songs, printed books and manu- 
scripts, and even extended his journey to Copenhagen (1842) 
and the cities of Belgium. This work occupied his attention 
more exclusively, after the resignation of his professorship. 
The merit of Uhland's collection consists in the scientific 
accuracy with which it was made. He sought with a keen 
insight and unwearied industry to determine the original 
form of every poem. He intended to add to his collection 
an elaborate treatise on the Volkslied^ and a volume of notes 
to the various poems. This purpose was only in part 
carried out. Of the eight chapters of his essay originally 
contemplated, four were apparently completed, Sommer und 
Winter, Fabeliieder, Wett- und Wunschlieder and Liebes- 
lieder. His notes to the Volkslieder, while probably not so 
elaborate as he intended, include references upon the 
bibliography, history and interpretation of most of the 
poems. To Uhland the Volkslieder were a revelation 
of life, and hence they were invaluable as illustrating 
, primitive, natural views. Uhland's essay upon "Summer 

I and Winter " shows how our ancestors interpreted these two 

( seasons, into which the year was in their conception 

/ divided, and the spiritual significance which they attached 

to them. The fable-songs illustrate the time when men and 
animals lived in a more intimate relation, and animals 
had, in human thought, their li.tle world of cunning and 
of tragedy. Poems of wishing and of rivalry, including 
riddles, were an unfailing accompaniment of social life. 
The love-songs are often importunate, but love often finds 
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expression, in the most delicate of symbols. All the conclu- 
sions of the author are illustrated and confirmed by most in- 
teresting examples, from studies covering the whole field of 
German poetic love. Uhland belongs to that group of poets 
to which the name " Swabian School *' has been applied, 
which includes the names of Kemer, Gustav Schwab, Karl 
Mayer, Gustav Pfizer and Eduard Mörike. Schiller, a 
Swabian by birth, had died just before the first publications 
of these poets (1805). Hölderlin, whose Hellenic spirit 
gave perfection to his verse, had ceased writing still earlier 
in the gloom which clouded his life. These poets were 
pervaded by the spirit of later Romanticism, which did not 
represent a distinct propaganda like the earlier Romanticists, 
whose theories of poetry, criticism, philosophy, theology and 
art found elaborate exposition. They were united in their 
protest against a dominant classicism as represented by 
Voss, or the prescription of the editors of the Morgen- 
blatt, like Weisser, Haug and Reinbeck. They loved the 
freedom, the vagueness and the national character of 
Romantic poetry. 

Uhland stated that, of all the poets who had influenced 
his youth, Goethe had produced the greatest impression 
upon him. Burger's popular ballads also affected him 
powerfully. If we compare his poems with those of the 
other members of the circle with which he was associated, 
we find a perfection of poetic form, which no one of them 
attained, and which few German poets have surpassed. 
Kemer possessed much poetic feeling, which was not con- 
trolled, and he lacked the power to accomplish his end by 
the simplest means. Inspiration took the place of art in 
his verse. U blandes taste was surer, and was native to him. 
He was a natural singer, and it would almost seem as if 
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many of his earliest poems were the unstudied product of 
genuine poetic power. Later, when a professor, he showed 
in his Stylisiicum a fine critical power in discussing the 
nature of true poetry, and in illustrating his views from the 
works of numerous contemporary poets. This refined taste, 
the product of his maturer powers, is admirably illustrated in 
his later ballads, such as Bertran de Born. A delicacy 
hardly surpassed is shown in some of the poems of senti- 
ment of this period, in which his touch is equally sure. His 
themes are not numerous, but they touch a chord which 
finds a response in human hearts. Such poems as D erptf e 
KamcP^df Der Wirtin fjochterlein and Der Schäfer have 
found an enduring place among the treasures of German lyric 
poetry. Uhland is a master of the art of producing an im- 
pression by suggestion. In this particular he shares the 
power of the painter, whose work wins at once to the mood 
of his painting, but leaves the observer to interpret the 
subtle impression by which he is moved. Such poems as 
Das Schlossam Meere, Schäfer' s_ Sonntagslied, Abendwolken 
and Entsagung possess this quality. Uhland found delight in 
nat^e. Many of his earlier poems were a mere mirror of 
external impressions. They show a sensitive youth, moved 
upon from without. But the poet rose above this tendency, 
and later poems are exquisite pictures of some single mood 
of nature. Such are Rtthethal, Abendwolken, Morgens and 
the FruhlingsliecUr, 

Many of his poems are in the genuine spirit of the Volks- 
lieder; some have actually become such. They exhibit all 
the vividness, simplicity and delicate fancy of these natural 
products of poetical feeling. They were, in the case of the 
poet, a natural expression, not the result of studied effect. 
He could represent picturesquely the peasant spirit and life. 
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Ocf^ionally, his poems are mere delicate conceits grace- 
fully expressed, as in Antwort and Mutter und Kind, 

While Uhland's poems of pure sentiment have won lor \ / 
him an established position in the hearts of the people, it is 
as a ballad-singer that his rank is highest. Goethe, who was k 
not attracted by many of his youthful poems, praised his 
ballads. They are the genuine product of the German ^ 
spirit, and embody its ideals. They are seldom based upon 
classical themes, save in the Verjt^rum and in the allegory 
Der Bildsäule des Bacchus, The former, is the only ballad 
which can be compared with those ballads of Schiller, which 
are based upon an antique motive or incident, or illustrate 
the history of culture. Uhland's themes are few; they are 
most often Jove and loss, and loyalty and heroism as asso- 
ciated with some historical event or person. ^!^ general, he 
is concise and graphic. Occasionally, a weak and insignifi- 
cant ending, as in Die Jagd von Winchester^ lessens the 
effect, or a popular theme lacks a dramatic and lyrical 
quality, and the ballad becomes a mere narrative. In 
rare instances the narrative element may assume undue 
proportions, and additional incidents fail to add to the 
dramatic effect. This is often due to a multiplicity of refer- 
ences or suggestions in the original chronicle from which ;' 
the ballad is drawn. / 

Uhland was a Romanticist in his dealing with the Middle / 
Ages. He turned to his country's heroic past, and sought < \ 
to revive a spirit of heroism and patriotic feeling, by singing \ 
again of ancient freedom and greatness. His instinct for \ 

correctness of form, and his intellectual sanity, saved him I 

from the excesses of a school of unlimited emotion. He ' 

represented the mediaeval church with sympathy. He could Y 
feel the beauty of its service, and appreciate the pure ideals 
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which it held up to mankind, when power was absolute and 
often brutal, and life seemed valueless amid its gross sur- 
roundings. It was not the mere history of a historic church 
which moved him so much, as the lives of saintliness and 
renunciation, and the picturesque element of a faith which 
could inspire a crusade or a search for the Holy Grail. The 
human element which was persistent, whether beneath the 
veil of a nun or the garb of a penitent, interested him. «-^^ 

One source of the enduring popularity of Uhland's poetry 
is it5 genuin egiess. It is pervaded by his own true and 
manly nature. It is tender, noble and heroic, because he 
himself was so. He never scorns or mo^ks at his ideals. 
He never utters a sentiment, and then scoffs at himself, be- 
cause .he has trusted and loved. He holds sentiment as the 
purest and most sacred part of our nature. 

His fame grew with his life, even though he had ceased 
to sing, and has increased since his death (Nov. 13, 1S62). 
As long as men believe in duty and in the sacredness of the 
individual will, and possess faith in the future of humanity, 
Uhland will be one of their teachers and inspired singers. 
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Votmott 5U ber erjlen 2tuflage 18 15, 



Slcbcr ftnb toir. Unfcr ^ater 
@c^i(ft un« In blc offne SBcIt; 
auf bcm fritlfd^cu Xi^tattv 
$at er und gut @c^au gefteUt 
^ennt e« benn fein fret^ (grfiUncn, 
Seilet un« ein geneigte« D^r^ 
SBenn toir gem öor eud^ SJerfammelten 
Sin em^jfel^Icnb Vorwort fiammelten; 
@prad^ bod^ ouf ben gried^'fd^en 33ü]^nctt 
(Sinft fogar bet t^rofd^e (£^or! 

Anfang« ftnb kvir fa^ 3U üägtid^r. 
©trömen enMo« X^ränen ou«; 
Men büntt un« gu aQtägUc^, 
Sterben mug un« äJ^ann unb 9]7au9. 
2)od^ man niiH t)on Sugenb fagen, 
S)le öon geben überfd^Wittt; 
^üdi bie 9{ebe kveint, bie blü^enber 
2)rau« ber SBetn, ber ^urpurglül^enbe, 
3n be« reifen ^erbftc« 2^agen, 
^raft unb greube gebenb, quillt 

Unb beifeite mit bem ^ra^ten! 
3(nbre fle^n genug gur @d^au, 
3)cnen Ijeiße 9(Jiittag«ftra^Ictt 
Slbgetedft ber 3Be^mut«tau. 
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<5ebic^te. 

mt bei atten 9{itterfeften 
iWit bem Xobc gog ^an«tt)urjl, 
%\\o folgen fc^erg^aft fpifeige 
Unb, iDiH'd ©Ott, erträglid^ tpitjtge: 
Sd^te« ?eib fpagt oft gum beften, 
Äenut nid^t eiteln Xöränenbur^. 

lieber fmb tt)lr nur, 9lomongen, 
HHed nur üon leidstem @(i^(ag, 
2Bie mon'« fingen ober tanken, 
pfeifen ober flimpern mag: 
S)od^ üietteic^t, toer flittem 3)enten 
9^ad)guge]^en ftd^ bemüht, 
^l^nt in eingelen ©eflaltungen 
©röteren ©ebid^td Entfaltungen 
Unb al« Einheit im ^tx^txeuUn 
Unfrc« S)i(^ter« gang ®emüt 

^Bleibt eud^ bennod^ mand^ed fleintid^, 
^tljmV^ für S^idjtn jener ^tit, 
S)ie fo brücfenb unb fo <)einUd^ 
Med ?eben eingefc^neit ! 
ge^It ba« Suß're freie SBefen, 
Seicht erfrantt aud^ bad ©ebid^t: 
^ber nun bie l^ingemoberte 
greil^eit S)eutfd^Ianb« frifd^ anfloberte, 
SBirb fogteic^ ba« Jieb genefen, 
kräftig fietgen an ba« 2\(i)t 

©eien benn auc^ toir SSerfünber 
(Siner Jüngern ^rüberfd^ar, 
S)eren S3au unb SBud^« gefünber, 
©ö^er fei, a\9 unfrer tüar! 



lieber. 

SDied i^, tt)a9 iPtr ttid^t geloben, 
92ein, üom Fimmel nur erflel^n. 
Unb i^r felb^ ja fetb Vernünftige, 
2)ie im 3e^t erfd^aun bad künftige, 
SDie an jiunger @aat er))roben, 
S3ie bie grud^t einfl mirb befle^n. 



iicbcv. 



(SrgeJ^fl bu btd^ itn ^benblid^t 
(S)a«ljl ble 3cit bcr S)ld^tertt)Otttte), 
@o totnhe jletd beiit ^ngefld^t 
3um ©tange ber gefunfnen @onne! 
3n ^ol^er geter fc^mebt betn ®et^, 
2)u fd^auefl in bed £em))eld ^allett^ 
2Ö0 atte« ©cifgc ftd^ crft^fußt 
Unb ^immlifd^e ^ebid^te ipallen« 

SBann aber um bad ^eiligtittn 
2)ie buttfein SBotfen nieberroHett; 
S)attn ifl^d boHbrad^t, bu fel^refl utn, 
Sefeligt t)on bem ^unbert)oIIett. 
3it fliller 9ti|^rjtng mirfl bu gel^u, 
2)u trägfl in bit bed lOiebed ®e^n; 
2)ad Std^te, bad bu bort gefel^n, 
UmglSugt btd^ milb auf finßeru iBegen* 



9in ^tn Sob. 

jS)er bu flill im ^benblii^te 
SBaubetfl burd^ ber (Srbe ^ett, 
Alare SBIumen, golbne grüc^te 
©ammelfl, bie bir ®ott getät: 
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©d^ott^ Sob, toa9, fattft entlüdet, 
^tt be« gebend ^ruji ftd^ fd^miegt, 
©Id^ gum fußen ?iebe ttHegt " 
Unb gum äRutterauge bildet 1 

Saß ber (Srbe il^re ©ö^ne, 
S)eren Äraft Im @turme fleugt, 
2)a6 ein freubiged betone 
ed^nett au9 toten Sälbern ^etgtl 
Söfd^e nid^t ben ®eifl be« SBejfen, 
2)effen ^eifgen (Sonnengtang, 
©(^ön beripebt in ftd^'rem Xanif 
Sugenblid^e TloW umireifen! 

^uf ber BilhtttooiU fa^re *^ 
©tin bal^in gur ©temegeit, 
Sßo ein <9reid am ^udaltare 
3ebem ^benb X^rSnen meil^t; 
^pvidj bie iRamen feiner Sieben, 
Sm^t' i^n auf in i^ren ^rang, 
Sßo be« ^uge« eto'gen ©lang 
deiner Trennung 3^^^^^ trüben! 

Unb ben Süngting, bem bie Siebe 
^eiße« @e^nen aufgeioedt, 
S)er in unge^itttem Xriebe 
Offne Slrme au«gepretft, 
2)onn gur 33lumenflur ber @tem< 
^ufgefd^auet üebeMarm: 
gaff' il^n freunbii<l^ ^rm in ^rm, 
2:rag' i^n in bie blaue gerne. 
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So ed bröutUc^ glöngt itnb f^aUet, 
Slebclttncnb ll^n umfdyießt, "" 
SBad il^n geiftig einfl itmtoaHet 
Unb mit Icifem ©ruß gegrüßt, 
So ed in ber @eele maiet, 
SHe, t)on neuem geben jung, 
ewiger ^egeiflerung, 
(Stoigen ©efangd ftd^ freuet! 



Set ftdttig attf ^em Xtttme. 

2)a liegen fte aUe, bie grauen ^öl^'n, 
3)ie buntctn Sl^äler in milber mV; 
2)er Schlummer kvaltet, bie laufte luel^n 
deinen Saut ber ^(ftge mir )u. 

^üv alle l^ab' id^ geforgt unb gefirebt, 
Wxt borgen trani it^ ben funtetnben Sein; 
S)ic Sf^at^t Ijl getommen, ber ©immel belebt, 
äJ^eine ©eele ipill id^ erfreun. 

£) bu golbene ©d^rift burd^ ben ©temeraum, 
3u bir ja fd^au' iä^ Uebenb empor; 
31^r Sunberflönge, öemommen faum, 
Sie befäufelt i^r je^nlid^ mein O^r! 

SWein ©aar ijl ergraut, mein 5(uge getrübt, 
S)ie @icge«tt)affcn ^ngcn im @aal, 
^he Sted^t gejprod^ unb ^tä)t geübt: 
Sann barf id^ raflen einmal? 
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O fctlgc ^aft, toic bcrlang' Id^ bcln! 
O l^errlid^c D^ad^t, toit fäumjl bu fo lang', 
S)a i4 fd^aue ber ©tenie Ud^teren @(!^etn 
Unb ^5re bolleren ^lang! 



Sieb eitte^ fätmtn. 

3dl bin fo gar ein armer Tlaxm 
Unb ge^e ganj allein. 
^dj ntöd^te too^I nur einmal nod^ 
9{ed^t frol^en SJhtted fein« 

3n meiner Ueben (SItem ^an9 
^ar id^ ein frol^ed ^inb, 
2)er bitt're Summer ifl mein 2^il, 
@eit fie begraben fmb. 

3)er Sleid^en ©arten fey id^ blü^n, 
3äi W ^^^ golbne @aat, 
9Wein ijl ber unfrud^tbaire SBeg, 
2)en ©org' unb SWü^e trat. 

S)od^ loeil' t(^ gem mit ftiSem Se^ 
3n froher 5Kenfd^en ©d^trarm, 
Unb tDünfd^e jiebem guten Sag 
@o ^erjUd^ unb fo warm. 

O reid^er @ott, bu Uegefl bod^ 
9{i(!^t gan) mid^ freubenleer; 
(gin füßer Krojl für alle Söelt 
(Srgiegt ftd^ ^immellfer. 
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9^od^ flcigt In {ebem ©örfleln }a 
S)ein l^cilig $au« cttipor; 
2)ic Drgel unb bcr (Sl^orgefang 
(grtönct jcbcm Dl^r. 

iRod^ Icud&tct ©onne, SWonb unb ©tern 
@o liebeüoQ aud^ mtr^ 
Unb toann blc 3lbenbgto(fc l^attt, 
2>a rcb' id^, ^crr, jnit blr, 

Slttjl offnct iebcm ©uten jtd^ * 
S)eln l^ol^cr grcubenfaal, 
3)ann tomnt' aud^ id^ Im gelcrttelb 
Unb fetje ntid^ and Tlaifi. 



-•o«- 



®efattd bet Süttdlittge. 

^clttg Ijl ble SugcnbgcitI 
ZveUn tt)lr in Xcntpct^atten, 
200 In büfl'rer (Slnfamtclt 
S)unipf bie 2:rlttc tülbcrfd^aßcnl 
(Sbler @et{l bed @m{ied foil 
@ld^ in Süngtingöjfcfen fenlen, 
3ebe {litt unb anbad^tdüott 
S^rer ^cil'gcn ^raft gcbenfen^ 

®c^n tt)ir In« ®efilb' ^crüor, 
3)a« fld^ fiola bcm ^immd geigct, 
2)er fo fcierttd^ empor 
Überm ©rbenfrü^Ung flcigetl 
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(Sine SBelt ttoS grud^tbartett 
SBirb au9 biefer i@iate brec^etu 
^ilig ift bie grfl^Ungdiett, 
@oIl an 3ttngUngdfff(en fpred^en! 

gaffet bie $ofaIe nur! 
@e^t i^r nid^t fo ))ur))urn bUnlen 
Slut ber flppigen 9^atur? 
Klagt und ^o^en SJluted trinten, 
2)ag {i(!^ eine f^euerfraft 
@elig in ber anbern fii^Ie! 
^eillg i|l ber Slebcnfoft, 
3fi bed 3ugenbfd^roungd ©efpiele. 

@el^t bad ^otbe SD^äbd^en ^ier! 
@ie entfaltet ftd^ int @piele; 
(Sine Seit erblüht in i^r 
3arter, l^imntUfd^er ®efül|le. 
@ie gebeizt int ©onnenfd^ein, 
Unfre Äraft in @turm unb 9iegcu, 
^eilig foQ bad Sl^abd^en fein, 
2)enn tütr reifen und entgegen. 



^•. 



2)arum ge^t in %tmpel ein, 
(Sbeln (Smfl in eud^ gu faugenl 
@tärtt an grfll^Ung eud^ unb ^ein, 
@onnet eud^ an fd^önen Hugen! 
Sugenb, grül^Ung, geflpofaf, J 

iWäbd^en in ber ^otbcn S3(üte, A 

$eiUg fei'n fie aHaumal 
Unfrent emfieren d^emütel 
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fäuf tin fliitb. 

9u9 ber SebrSngntd, bie ntid^ toilb unttettet, 
^b' id^ gu bir^ mtd^, füged ^inb^ gerettet, 
^amit id^ ^er) unb ^ugen toetbe 
%x belner (Sngelfreube, 
9n blefer Unfd^utb, biefer Sl'^orgenl^ene, 
%n biefer ungetrübten @otte9queIle. 



^ Sie itaptUt. 

2)roben flehet bie ^Q))elle, 
@d^auet fiill ind ^al ^inab, 
2)rmtten ftngt bet SBief unb OueSe 
gro^ unb ^eK ber $irtenfnab\ 



Xraurig tönt bad ©todlein nieber, 
@(!^auerUd^ ber Seid^end^or; 
@tille ftnb bie frolfen lieber, 
Unb ber Stmht (aufd^t empor. 



jS)roben bringt man fte gn ®rabe, 
SDie ftd^ freuten in bent Zf^aU 
^irtenfnabe, ^irtentnabe, 
Mt QUd^ ftngt man bort einmal. 



,> 
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Sie faitfteit ^age. 

3äi bin fo l^qlb ben fanften Za^tn, 
SBann In ber cr^cn grül^Ungöjcit 
S)er ^immet, blauUd^ aufgef dalagen, 
3ur (grbc ©tonj unb SBörntc flrcut, 
S)ie Slfctler nod^ t)on (Sife grauen, 
2)er ^ügel fd^on ftd^ fonnig ^ebt, 
2)le iKöbd^cn ftd^ In« greie trauen, 
3)er Älnbcr ©piel ftd^ neu belebt. 

^nn fte^' id^ auf bent $erge broben 
Unb fey e« atte«, flttt erfreut, 
2)ie ©ruft Don telfeui S)rang gel^oben, 
2)er nod^ jutn 2ßunfd(|e ntrf)t gebeizt. 
3d^ bin ein Ätnb unb mit bem @piele 
2)er l^citeren ^atnx bergnügt, 
3n i^re rul^igen ©efu^le .^ 

3fl^anj bie @eetc eingetriegt. 

3d^ bin fo ^olb ben fanften 2^gen, 
SBann ll^rer ntilb befonnten glur 
©erü^rte ©reife 2lbfrf)teb fagen, 
2)ann ifl bie gelcr ber Sflatax, 
@ie prangt nid[)t mel^r mit SBtüt' unb gülle, 
Wi* i^re regen Gräfte ru^n, 
@le fammelt p«^ in fuße @tiHe, 
3n il^re S^iefen fd^out jie nun» 

S)ie @eele, Jungjl fo ljO(t} getragen, 
@te fentet l^ren ftoljen g(ug, 
@ie lernt ein frieblid^e« Sntfagen, 
(Erinnerung ift il^r genug. 
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2)a ifl mir too^I im fanften ©d^ioeigen, 
2)a9 bie 9^atur ber ©eete gab; 
C« Ijl mit fo, ate bürff i^ fieigen 
hinunter in mein {HKed ®rab. 



3tit 4^etlifte. 

@eib gegrüßt mit grü^Iing^iDonne, 
flauer ^immel^ golbne <^onne! 
2)rüben anä^ au9 ©artenl^allen 
^ör' id^ fro^e ©alten fd^atten. 

9^ne{l bu^ o @eele, toieber 
©anfte, füge grül|ling«Ueber? 
©iel^ um^er bte falben Taumel 
%6l, ed toaxtn ^o(be S^r&ume. 



©ie toav ein ^inb t)or menig ^agen, 
©ie iji e9 nid^t me^r, küa^rUd^ nein« 
8alb ifi bie fdlnrnt aufgefd^Iagen^ 
Salb ^flttt fte l^alb ft(^ lieber ein. 
Sen fann id^ nm ha9 Sunber fragen? 
SBie? ober täufd^t mid^ ^olber ©d^ein? 

©ie f))rid^t fo gan) mit ^inberftnne, 
@o fromm ifl i^rer 5(ugen @ptel; 
2)od^ groger !S)inge totxh* id^ inne, 



16 <5ebi(^te. 

3(^ fti^att' tn 2:iefett o^nc 3lcl. 
3a, Sunber ftnb'd bet fflgen SO^inne, 
2)ie SD^inne ^at ber Sunber t)ieL 



•«o«- 



S3q9 fle^jl bu fo in fiiUem ©dornet)? 
O ©deafer, fag' e« mir! 
SBoI)( fd^Iägt aud^ ^ier ein tounbed ^tx^, 
S)a9 3til)et tnid^ ju bit. 

©deafer. 

!Du fragefl nod^? o ftel^ untrer 
3n meinem trauten Sl^all 
2)le toelte «u ijl blumenleer, 
Unb ieber iSaum ifl fal^L 

®u Ilage nid^t! mad ifl bein SBe^? 
SBad, aid ein fd^tüerer !£:raum? 
i^alb glänzt bte $Iume and bem i^Iee, 
2)ie Glitte t)on bem i6aum. 

2)ann fie^t bad ^reug, bat)or iä) faU\ 
3m grünen i^aumgeftlb; 
SDod^ a(!^, ed grünt nnb blühet nie, 
2:rägt fletd ein flerbenb Silb. 
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S)a« ip bcr Xaq be« ^evxn. 
3(3^ bin allein auf loeiter glut, 
92o(!^ eine SD'^orgenglode nur, 
iRun ©tttte nal^' unb fern. 

9(nbetenb tnie' id^ ^ier. 
O fflged ©rau'n! gel^einted SBel^'nl 
^d fnieten t)ie(e ungefe^n 
Unb beteten mit mir. 

2)er ^immel nal^' unb fern, 
(gr Ijl fo flar unb felertld^. 
@o .gan), aU tooViV er öffnen ftd^. 
2)a8 ifl bet ^g bed $ernu 



&t\an^ ber 9lotinett. 

(Sr^ebet eud^ mit ^eifgem triebe, 
9^r frommen ©d^ioeflem, l^immelan 
Unb i(if)tt}ebt auf blü^'nber SBoIfenba^n! 
2)a (endetet und bie rein{le @onne, 
2)a {tngen toir in grü^Iingdtuonne 
(Sin Sieb üon bir, bu ekü'ge ^iibtl 

Ob loeffen atte garten Blüten 
^on bem ©enug ber trb'fd^en (S(ut : 
S)u bifi ein etoig 3ugenbblut 
Unb unfrer SBufen ftete guile, 
S)le cio'ge glamme, bie loir fiille 
9[m ^Itar unb im ^erjen lauten. 



18 <5ebtc^te. 

3)tt fllcgcp nicber, ctö'ge ®üte, 
2)u tag^^ ein lad^elnb $tmmeld!tnb, 
3m 5(rm ber Sungfrau füg unb ttnb, 
@le burft' an9 bclncn ließen Slugen 
2)en ®(an3 ber ^tmntel in ftd^ fangen, 
i6i9 fte bie ©lorie untglüljte. 

2>n ^Qfl ntit gottUd^em Erbarmen 
9[m J^renj bie Hrme audgefpannt; 
2)a mft ber ^tumt, ha brölfnt ba9 Sanb: 
,,^ommt ^er, fommt l^er üon alien Orten I 
3^r Xott, fprengt be9 ©rabed Pforten! 
(Sr nimmt eud^ auf mit offnen ^rmen.'' 

O SBunberlieb', o Stebefitoonne! 
3ft biefe ^tit ein @d^Iummcr mir, 
@o träum' Id^ fet|nUd^ nur öon blr; 
Unb ein @rtt)a(i)en küirb ed geben, 
2)a merb' id^ gang in bid^ üerfd^toeben, 
(Sin ©lutftral^l in bie groge @onne. 



■«o«- 



4^ Se$ ftnalieti iBetgUeb. 

3d^ bin Dom S5erg ber ^irtenfnab', 
@ey auf bie ©d^tbffer aW ^erab; 
2)ie @onne ftra^tt am erfien ^ier, 
%m längflen loeilet fie bei mir; 
3c!^ bin ber ^ah* t)om ^erge. 
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^ier ifi bc« ©trome« SWutter^au«, 
^6^ trinf i^n frifd^ Dom @tein ^erau«; 
(Sr braufl t)om f^etö in koilbem Sauf, 
3d^ fang' i^n mit ben Firmen ouf; 
3(!^ bin ber ^ab' t)om Serge. 

2)er 53crg, ber Ijl mein (Sigcntum, 
^a gie^n bie ©türme rtng9 l^erum; 
Unb l^cutcn fte öon ^pxh nnb @üb, 
@o überfd^allt fte bod^ mein !Oieb: 
„3d^ bin ber Änab' üom ©erge." 

@inb S5Ut5 unb 3)onner unter mir, 
@o fiel)' id^ l^od^ im flauen ^ier; 
3d^ fenne fte unb rufe ju: 
,,2a6t meine« S3ater« ^au« in Stuyi" 
5äi bin ber Änab' üom ©erge. 

Unb ttjann bie @turmgto(f einjl erfd^attt, 
Tlanä) geuer auf ben 53ergen loottt, 
S)onn fleig' id^ nieber, tret' in« ®Ueb 
Unb fd^it)tng' mein <^d^it)ert unb fing' mein Sieb: 
,,3d^ bin ber Änab' öom ©erge," 



@ie fommt in biefe jlitten ^rünbe; 
3d& ttjag' e« l^eut' mit fül^nem SJhit, 
SBa« fott id^ beben üor bem ^inbe, 
^a« niemanb nia« guteibe tl^ut? 



^ 
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(S9 grflgen oSe fte fo gerne, 
3(j^ gel^ t)orbel unb toag' ed nid^t, 
Unb }u bem atterfd^5nftett ©ifeme 
Htfyih* id^ nie mein 9(ngeft(!^t. 

!Die ^(unten, bte nad^ i^t ftd^ beugen, v^ 
^ie $agel mit bem !?ufigefang, 
(Sie bürfen Siebe i^r bezeugen: 
SBarum ifi mir aQein fo bang? 

2)em $immel f^ah* id^ oft geflaget 
3n langen 9^öd^ten bitterlid^ 
Unb i^ahc nie t)or i^r gemaget 
2)a9 eine Sort: ,,3d^ Uebe bi(^!" 

9d^ h)ill mid^ lagern unterm Qaume, 
2)a küanbett täglid^ fte t)orbei; 
2)ann küitt td^ reben al9 im Traume, 
S3ie fte mein fäged !Oeben fei. 

3d^ toiH ... loe^el meldte« ©d^redtenl 
@ie fommt Ifteran, fte mirb mi(!^ fel^n; 
34 toiU mi(^ in ben Sufc^ t)er^e(fen, 
2)a fe^' id^ fte t)orüberge^n. 



^ Sattf bet S&eli. 

9(n iebem 9(benb ge^' id^ and, 
hinauf ben SBiefenfteg. 
@ie fd^aut and i^rem ^arten^aud, 
(Sd fielet ^art am Beg. 
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^ir l)Qben un9 nod^ nie befiellt, 
e« ijl nur fo ber Sauf ber SBelt. 

3(^ küeig nid^t, toit ed fo gefd^a^, 
@clt lange füff' id^ jte. 
3d^ bitte nid^t, fte fagt nid^t ia, 
2)o(!^ fagt fte nein aud^ nie» 
SBenn 2ippe gern auf 2xppt ru^t, 
Sir l^inbern'd nid^t, un9 büntt ed gut« 

S)a« Süftd^en mit ber »lofe fpielt, 
(g« fragt nic^t: ^afl mid^ Ueb? 
2)a9 9lödd^en pd^ am 5laue lü^lt^ 
@d fagt nid^t lange: gib! 
3d^ Uebe fie, fic Uebet mid^, 
2)od^ feines fagt: id^ Uebe bid^I 



3m Satbe gel^' ic^ mol^tgemut, 
SD^tr grant t)or Räubern nid^t; 
@in (iebenb $era ift all mein ®ut 
S)ad lud^t fein ^öfetoid^t. 

25a« raufd^t, toa« rafd^ett burd^ ben ©ufd^? 
(Sin 2Jiörber, ber mir brol^t? 
SD'Jein Slebd^en fommt gefprungen, l^ufd^I 
Unb ^erjt mid^ faft gu Xob. 



22 <&ebt4?te. 



^ Celtdet Sob. 

©eflorben tear i(^ 

begraben lag td^ 
3n t^ren Ernten; 
dttoedti toarb i(!^ 
)@on t^ren Püffen; 

3n il^ren ^(ugen. 



-•o«- 



Utttrette. 

2)ir ifl bie $errf(^aft l&ngji gegeben 
3« meinem ?lebe, meinem !?ebcn, 
9hir biefe 9{Qd^t, o loeld^ ein S^ranml 
O lag bQ9 f(](|küere !^ort mid^ Ibfen! 
@9 fag ein fremb^ berfd^Ieiert Sefen 
2)ort unter nnfrer Siebe ^annu 



^ie ^ätt fte meinen @inn gefangen I 
3d^ na^e mid^ mit fügem ißangen, 
@ie aber ^ebt ben ^d^Ieier leidet; 
^a fel^' id^ betne üeben 9(ugen, 
%ä^, beine blauen^ trauten Kugen, 
Unb ieber frembe @d^ein entmeid^t. 



£ieber. 23 



Sie miidefcl^tebettett. 

<So ^Qb' id^ enbltd^ btd^ gerettet 
Wlix aud ber SD^eenge kütiber 9tetl)'n! 
SHt btft an meinen 9(rm gefettet, 
2)u bift nnn mein, nun einjig mein. 
(Sd fcj^lnmmert alle9 biefe ©tnnbe, 
9htr tnir no(^ leben auf ber ^elt, 
Sie in ber Staffer fltUem ©runbe 
2)er SD^eergott feine ®öttin ^ä(t. 

)93errauf(^t ifl all ba9 rol^e Stofen, 
2)a8 beine Sorte mir t)erf(^lang, 
2)ein Ieife9, liebebolled J^ofen 
3{l nun mein eing'ger füger ^lang. 
2)ie (Srbe liegt in 9^ad^t geljüllet, 
^ein Sid^t erglängt auf f^Inr nnb Xti<!^, 
iRur biefer IBampe (^(^immer füHet 
iRo4 unfrer Siebe Keine« 9{eid^. 



"^ Sie 3ttf<t^^^ttett. 

3(3^ faß bei jener ?inbe 
antt meinem trauten i^inbe, 
Sir fagen $anb in $anb. 
^ein SBIättd^en raufd^f im Sinbe, 
2)ie 0onne fd^ien gelinbe 
$erab aufd fliHe ü!anb. 



^ 
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Sir fagett ganj t)erfd^tt}ie0eti 
Tilt innigem Vergnügen, 
S)q9 S^txi ^unt nterftid^ fci^Iug« 
äBad foKten toir aud^ fagen? 
Sq9 tonnten toir und fragen? 
äBir h)ugten jia genug. 



(S9 ntod^t' un9 nid^td ntel^r fehlen, 
J^ein ©eignen fonnt' und quäleui 
IRid^t« ?tcbed roar und fern; 
^ud liebem 9(ug' ein ©rügen, 
$om (ieben iO^unb ein Püffen 
<$ab eind bem anbem gem. 



^ ^oflt fiitbt. 

3n Siebedarmen ru^t il^r trunten. 
®ed lOebend J^rüd^te roiulen end^; 
@in SUcf nur ifl auf mid^ gefunfen, 
2)od^ bin id^ dor euc^ aUen reid^« 



2)ad ®tüdt ber (Srbe mlfP id) gerne 
Unb blidP, ein aJiört^rer, ^Inan, 
2)enn über mir in golbner gerne 
$at ftd^ ber ^immel aufgetlfan. 



£teber. 25 



3(^ tref in beinen Garten; 
SBo, ©üße, ttjciljl bu !|cuf ? 
9htr ©d^mettertinge flattern 
Durd^ biefe (Sinfamleit. 

2)0(!^ tote in bunter ^üUt 
^ier beine ^eete fielen 
Unb mit ben ^tumenbüften 
2)ie ^e{le mid^ umme^n! 

3(^ füllte bid^ mir nal^e, 
S)ie (ginfontleit belebt, 
SBie über feinen SBelten 
S)er Unftd^tbare fd^mebt. 



2Ba« flreift Dorbei im ©fimmcrtit^t? 
SBar*« nid^t mein l^otbe« Äinb? 
Unb meldten au9 bem ^örbd^en nid^t 
3)ie aiofenbüftc Unb? 

3a, morgen ifi bad 3J2aienfeß! 
O morgen — ttjetd^e Sufi, 
SSann fie fic^ gtfingenb fdiauen Ifigt, 
2)ie m^Uin an ber 8mfll 



26 (Sebi^te. 

Set Sottttttetfabem 

S>a fliegt, a!9 toir im f^etbe ge^en, 
(Sin ^ommerfaben über !?anb, 
C^in leidet unb Ud^t ^efpinfi bet f^eett, 
Unb hiüpft t)on mir gu il^r ein $anb* 
3^ nel^m' i^n für ein günjlig B^^^^^t 
(Sin 3<^^it, toie bie Sieb' e9 braucht. 
O Hoffnungen ber hoffnungsreichen, 
Ilu8 ^uft gebebt, \yon Snft gerl^aud^t! 



■•o«- 



®em ftiKen ©aufe btidP i(^ ju^ 
(S^ete^nt an einen $aum; 
2)ort liegt jte ttjol^t in fc^öner 9hty 
Unb gtü^t in füßem Straum. 

3nm Himmel bli(f i(^ bann em))or, 
C^ l^dngt mit Wolfen btd^t. 
$((^, l^inter fd^margem SBoIfenflor, 
2)a glfinat bed ^ollmonbd Sid^t 



S^hir fetten fomm' i(^ an« bem Siwmcr, 
2)od^ toiH bie Arbeit nid^t t)om Ort; 
©eöffnet finb bie S5üd^er immer, 
2)od^ leine @eite rüdT id^ fort. 



iieben 2*^ 

2)e« ^a6fi>ax9 tlcblld^ gtötenfplcten 
Sf^lntnit ic^jt mir bie ©cbonfen l^ln, 
Unb jic<3t muß Id^ ^inüberfd^letcn 
^ad^ meiner ^übfd^en 'jRaa^haxiru 



-•o«- 



'**' iBattettttegel. 

3m @ommcr fud^' ein Slebd^en bit 
3n ©arten unb ©cfttb'! 
S)a ftnb bie Xa^c lang genug, 
2)a ftnb bie 92ä(!^te mitb. 

3m SBinter mug ber füge ©unb 
©d^on fejl gefd^loffen fein: 
@o barf ji ni^t tange jie^n Im @d^nee 
©el loltem SWonbeufd^ein. 



^ ^an9 ttttb ®tete« 

@ie. 

®udCjl t>u mir benn immer nad^, 
SÖO bu nur mid^ ftnbefi? 
iRimm bie tuglein bod^i in ad^t, 
S)ag bu nid^t erblinbefil 

(Sr. 

Oudttefl bu nitf|t jlet« l^erum, ^ 
SBürbejl mid^ nid^t fe^en; 
9iimm bein $äl«d^en bo(^ in ad^t! 
SBirfl e9 nod^ t^erbrel^en« 



28 (gebiete. 



Äcin' beff'rc 2ufl in bicfcr Seit 
HI9 burd^ ben ^atb gu bringen, 
SBo 2)roffc( ftngt nnb ©obld^t Wrelt, 
SBo ^irfd^' unb 9lel)c fpringcn, 

£) faß' mein ?icb im SBipfel grün, 
2:i|St tt)ie 'ne 2)roffct fd^Iogcn! 
O fpräng' e9 n)ie ein 9^e^ ba^in, 
^ag id^ 69 tonnte jagen I 



3)ed Ritten SBitttetlieb. 

O Sßinter, ft^Ummer SBinter, - 
Sie ifl bie SBett fo ftein ! 
3)u brängjl un« oU' in bie Scaler, 
3n bie engen ©ütten l^incin. 

Unb gel^' id^ au^ Vorüber 
2Cn meiner ?iebftcn §au8: 
Äanm fielet jte mit bcm Äöpfd^en 
3um fleinen genfter ^crau«, 

Unb nel^m' id^'S ©erj in bie $änbe 
Unb gel^' l^inauf ins ^ou«: 
@ie fifet gttJif^en SSater unb SKutter, 
©d^aut faum gu ben Äuglein l^eraud. 
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O ©ornmcr, fronet ©ontmer, 
ffiie tt)lrb blc 2BcU (o toelt I 
3e ^5]^er man |leigt auf bie ^erge, 
3e toeiter fie ftd^ berbreit't. 

Unb fit^tft bu auf htm ^el\tn, 
jCrout Sicbd^en, id^ rufe blr gu: 
S)i? ^aKe fagen e« ttjeltcr, 
2)o(^ nietnanb ^5rt t9, aid bu. 

Unb ^filf id^ bid^ in ben SCrmen 
STuf freien S3crge«l^öl^n: 
SBir feigen in bie leiten Glaube 
Unb toerben bod^ nid^t gefe^n« 



Sieb bed ®efattgettetu 

SBie tiebtid^er ^tang I 
O Serene, bein @ang, 
(Sr ^ebt ftd^, er fd^mingt {td^ in ^onne. 
2)tt nimmß mid^ t)on ^ier, 
3d^ finge mit bir, 
SBir {leigen burd^ Wolfen gnr @onne. 

O Scrd^e, bu neigji 
2)i(^ nieber, bu f^meigfi, 
2)u ftnffl in bie blul^enben Huen. 
3d^ jd^meige gumal 
Unb ftnle gutl^al, 
%6), tief in iU^ober unb ©rauen. 



so (gebiete. 

O fanfter, füßer ^anäf, ^ 
@(l^on toe(fe|l bu toieber 
SD^r grü^UngdUeber. 
fdaib btü^en bie ^etld^en au(^« 

2. ^^rfil^Hngsglaube. 

2)te Unben Süfte ftnb ertoac^t, 
@ie ffiufetn unb meben Sag unb iRac^t, 
@ie fd^affen an aSen (^ben. 
O frifd^er S)uft, o neuer ^lang ! 
9htn, armed $erge, fei ntd^t bangl 
9htn mug ftd^ aüed, aQed toenben« 

^e S93eU toirb fd^öner mit (ebem ^g, 
SJ^an meig nid^t, toad nod^ tperben mag, 
S)ad Slü^en miQ nid^t enben* 
(Sd btül^t ha^ femfie, tieffle ^al: 
9htn, armed ^erg, Dergig ber Öuat! 
9htn mug ftd^ aVit9, alled menben« 

3. ;(rn{{Itng5ru{{e. 

O legt mid^ nid^t ind bunfle (Bvoh* 
9H(^t unter bie grüne (Srb' l^inabl 
@on i(^ begraben fein, 
Sieg' {6^ ind tiefe ®rad hinein« 
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3n ®ra« unb ©lumen tleg' U^ gcrn^ ^ 
SBenn eine gidte tönt k)on fern, 
Unb n^enn J^oä^ obenl^in 
2He gellen grü^Ungdn^otlen gtel^n. 



4. ^JtHliHngsfeier. 

©figer, golbner grül^Ungdtag ! 
3nniged (Sntgüden! 
Iföenn mir ie ein Sieb gelang, 
eoOf e9 ^euf nic^t glüden? 

2)o(^ toamm in biefer 3eit 
9n bie SCrbeit treten? 
^l^Ung ifi ein ^o^e9 geß; 
Sagt mi4 nt^n unb beten! 



6. £ob bes ;(rfiI)Hnd9. 

©aatengrün, $eU(!^enbuft, 
Serd^entt)irbe(, Hmfelfc^Iag, 
Sonnenregen, Unbe SuftI 

SE^tm id^ fotd^e SBorte {inge, 
8rau4t ed bann noä^ groger ^inge, 
2)i(i^ gtt greifen, grül^Ung^tag ? 



6. ^Jrflljlingstrofr 

Stod gagfl bu, $er}, in fold^en Sagen, 
SBo felbß bie 2)ome 9lofen tragen? 
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7. Künfttger ^rül|Itng. 

SBol^I blühet iebent' Saläre 
@ein grül^Ung milb unb lid^t; 
%nd^ iener groge, flare, 
©etrofll er fe^lt bir itid^t 
(Sr ifl bir nod^ befd^tebett 
Am 3^«^^^ beiner ©olftn, 
2)u al^neft il^n l^ienieben, 
Unb broben brid^t er an. 

8. ^vniiVxn^slxeb bes Hescnfenten. 

grueling IfF«, id^ taff' e« gctten, 
Unb mld^ freuf«, i6) muß gefte^en, 
j£)ag man !ann fpagieren gelten, 
O^ne iufl ft(!^ gu erlSlten. 

©tortile fommen an unb ©d^matben, 
mä)t ju frü^e, nl^t gu frül^c I 
8Iü^e nur, mein ^äumd^en, blfil^el 
9}{einet]^atben, meinethalben I 

3a, id^ W* ein wenig Sonne, 
3)enn bie ?erc^e fingt erträglich/ 
$]^iIomeIe nt^t aUtögtid^, 
iRid^t fo übet fd^eint bie @onne. 

3)a6 e« feinen überrafd^e, 
9Äi(!^ im grünen gctb gu feigen! 
iRid^t tjerfd^mäl^' id^, au^gugel^en, 
Äleijlen« „grueling" in ber Xafd^e. 
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Set Uttgettatttttetu 

2(uf cine« «crgc« ®lpfcl, 
2)a mö^f id) mit bir fle^n, 
«uf Sl^älcr, SBolbeStüipfcl 
SWit bir l^ernieberfe^n; 
' S)a moc^t' id^ ring« bir jeigen 
®ic SBcU im grül^Iing^fd^eln 
Unb \pxt6)tn: „SBär'« mein eigen, 
@o mar' e« mein' unb bein." 

3n meiner @eete 2)iefen, 
O fä^fl bn ba ^inab, 
^0 aQe Sieber f einliefen, 
!S)ie j[e ein @ott mir gab! 
3)a mürbefl bu erfennen, 
Senn ed^te« id^ erjlrebt, 
Unb mag^« auc^ bid^ ni^t nennen, 
2)od^ ift'« öon bir belebt. 



9teie ftttttfl. ^ 

^ttige; mem (^efang gegeben, 
3n bem beutfd^en !S)id^tertt)alb I 
3)a« ift greube, bo« ifl 2eben, 
SBenn'« Don alien 3tt)eigen fd^aHt. 

9^i^t an menig ftolge S^iamen 
Sjl bie ?icbcrfunft gebannt; 
3[u«ge|lreuet ift bcr @amen 
Über atte« beutfd^e ülanb. 
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S)eine9 boHen bergen« Zxitht, 
(Bil {le fed im flange frei! 
©äufelnb tDanble beine ^iebe, 
S)onnemb nnd bein ^m t)orbeiI 

@ing{l bu nic^t bein gan^e« Seben, 
@ing' bo(!^ in bet 3ugenb 2)rangf 
9htr im 8Iütenmonb erl^eben 
iRad^tigaHen i^ren @ang. 

^ann man'9 nid^t in ^üd^er binbm, 
Sa9 bie ©tunben bit üerleil^n: 
@ib ein fliegenb $Iatt ben SBinbenI 
Tbmtxe 3ugenb ^af(!^t ed ein. 

garret tuoifif gel^eime ^nben, 
iRefromantil, ^U^^miel 
f^ormel l^ölt un9 nid^t gebunben, 
Unfre ^nfl l^eigt $oefte. 

$eilig achten toir bie ©eifler, 
9(ber ^amm ftnb un9 2)unjl; 
®ürbig e^ren tt)ir bie SWei^er, 
9(ber frei ijl und bie tunfi. 

9{id^t in fatten ST^armorfleinen, 
9{td^t in Stempeln bumpf unb tot: 
3n ben frif(!^en (Sid^en^ainen 
SBebt unb raufd^t ber beutfd^e ®ott« 
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Sad ^at 

Sie »illfl bu bid^ mir offenbaren, 
Sie nngewo^nt, gettcbte« S^al? ^ 
iRnr in ben frü^jlen Sugenbjol^rcn 
(Srfd^ienfl bu fo mir mand^ed iZJ^al. 
2)ie @onne fd^on l^inabgegangen, 
j£)o(l^ and ben ^äd^en flarer ©d^etn; 
j!etn iBüftd^en fpiett mir um bie Sangen, 
2)0(1^ fanfted Slaufd^en in bem $ain. 



& buftet toithev alte Siebe, 
(S9 grünet »ieber alte £u{l; 
3a^ felbjl ble alten Siebcrtriebe 
«etebcn biefe falte «ruft. 
9^atur, tDol^l brandet e9 fold^er ©tunben, 
@o innig unb fo UebeboU, 
Senn biefed arme ^erg gefunben, 
S)ad tDellenbe genefen folL 



«ebrfingt mic^ einfi bie Seit nod^ bänger, 
Bo \uäf i^ »ieber bic^; mein ^al. 
(Empfange bann ben Iranlen länger 
m\t fo^er SD^ilbe no(!^ einmal! 
Unb ftnf td^ bann ermattet nieber, 
@o offne leife bcinen Orunb 
Unb nimm mid^ auf unb \6fiit^* il^n tt)teber 
Unb grftne frb^tid^ unb gejunbl 
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SRotgend« 



9}{orgenIuft, fo rein unb fül^I, 
Sabfat, tauenb aUem ^oUt, 
SBirfl bu hiä^ am ^benb fd^toftl 
Xftrmen gur ©etotttermoUe ? 



■•o^ 



S93ann im legten Hbenbflral^t 
@otbne ^olfenberge fleigen 
Unb tDie ^t^en ftd^ eqeigen, 
grag' id^ oft mit 2:]^täncn: 
Siegt tDol^t gmift^en ienen 
iERetn erfe^nted S^u^etl^at? 



■•o«- 



SBolfen feV iä^ abenbtoärtd 
®ang in rein|le ®lut getaud^t, 
Gotten gang in iBi^t gerl^aud^t, 
2)ie fo fd^müt gebunfelt l^attcn^' 
3a, mir fagt mein a^nenb ^erg: 
(Sinfi noc^ merben, ob aud^ fpät, 
SBann bie @onne niebergel^t, 
iZJ^ir berflärt ber @eele <Sd^atten. 
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SBol^t gcl^t bcr Sugenb @c^nen 
^adj mand^em fd^önen Xraum; 
a«it Ungcftüm unb Xt)räncn 
©türmt ftc bcn ©terncnrount« 
2)cr ^Immct f)5rt lf)r gtcf)cn 
Unb (äd^cU gnöblg : „nein", 
Unb lögt üorübergel^en 
S)en SBunfd^ gufamt bcr ^eln, 

^enn aber nun üom ©d^eine 
2)a8 $erj ft^ abgefeiert 
Unb nur ba« Sc^te, 9Jclne, 
2)a8 aRenJdjUd^e begel^rt 
Unb bod) mit allem @treben 
Äeln S'itl erreicf|en fann: 
SDa mug man n)o^( vergeben 
2)te !i;rauer aud) bem aWann, 



SItt einem l^ettettt Borgern 

O btoue 2uft nac^ trüben klagen, 
SBte fannjt bu ftillen meine Etagen? 
2Ber nur am 9Jegen Iranf getuefen, 
2)er mag burd^ ©onnenfd^etn genefen. 

D blaue Suft nad& trüben S^agen, 
S)o(^ ftillft bu meine Jittern Ätagen: 
2)u glönjeft ^ü^nung mir gum §ergen, 
Sie l^immlifc^ greube labt nad^ @d|mergen. 



®ni^ bet 9ittl€tu 

fiäien ri§ bit trt'lt^oi «anbt? ■ 
Sirt au* mir bit ©rfnoingE frei, 
3)ag i<^ in bem ^dmatlanbt, 
greunbln, bir Bereinigt (et? 
3a, btin feUgte enifdilDebtn 
3og mir langjl ben Slitf empor; 
Se^t im ei*te, jefet im Üeben 
gtnb' \ä), bie ii^ nie ueilot. 

SSat wmelim' t(^, todfl bu ntebrr, 
Obfr fleiafi bu oiif |u mir? 
Sadft mir «Erbenfrü^Ung ttiieber, 
Ober blü^t tin f<i|Sn'r«i l^ier? 
3a, tn biefer ti^len ^ilft 
4m|l bu eine mir gefehlt; 
Somm I id) ftt^fe beine SiS^e, 
ZHe ben ^immet mir befedt. 



aittf bee Überfahrt. 

aber biefen Strom, bor 3a^rtn, 
Otn ti^ einmal \ä)an gefaxten, 
©ter bt( Surg im abenbti^tmmer, 
STflben rau[[f|t baS SSe^t iDtt tmtntr. 

Uiib »on blejem fla^n um((i)lDf(en 
aBaren rait mir jmeen ©tnoHtn: 
S^, ein J^reunb, ein »alcrflletc^cr 
Unb fin junger, Itoffnungerdi^«. 
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3ener tüixttt jlltt l^icnlcbcn 
Unb fo i|l er aud^ gefd^ieben, 
2)icfcr, braufcnb t)or un« alten, 
3jl In ^ontpf unb @tunn gefallen. 

@o, tt)cnn id^ öcrgong'ner 2^agc, 
©lücftic^er, gu benlen toage, 
3Ru6 Ic^ jict« ©enoffcn mlffen, 
j£eurc, bie bcr Sob entrtffen. 

S)od^; tDa9 aQe f^rennbft^aft binbet, 
3fl, wenn Oeljl gu ®eifl ft(!^ ftnbet; 
Oeifllg toaxtn jene @tunben, 
®ei{lem bin i(^ nod^ üerbnnben. 

9'ilmm nur, gSl^rmann, nlntm bie SRlete, 
2)ic id^ gerne breifat^ biete I 
3tt)een, bie mit mir überfuhren, 
SBaren geiflige 9^aturen* 



SBetd^ ein ^(^mirren, metd^ ein ging I 
@et mittfommen, gerd^engugl 
3ene jlreift ber Sßicfe @oum, 
S)iefe raujd^et burd^ ben 8aum. 

SJi^and^e fd^mingt ft^ l^immetan, 
3aud^genb auf ber Itd^ten ^afpx, 
(Sine Dott Don ?ieberlu|l 
Rattert ^ier in meiner 8rujl. 
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^(9 ic^ ging bie glur entlang, 
lüaufc^ehb auf ber lüerc^en @ang, 
SBarb td^ einen Tlaxm gemal^r, 
3lrbeitfam, mit greifcm ©aar, 

„@egen," rief id^, „biefem gelb, 
2)a8 fo treuer gleiß befleßtl 
@egen biefer tt)e(!en $anb, 
2)ie noc^ ©aaten toirft ind Sanbl'' 

!S)oc^ mir f))rad^ fein ernfi @eftd^t: 
„S)ic^terfegen frommt l^ier nidftt; 
?aflenb, ttJie be« ©immelö 3otn, 
2^reiM er ©lumen mir für ^om — " 

„greunb, mein fdjlic^teö ?ieberfple! 
SBedt ber ©lumen nic^t gu toiel, 
SRur fo öiel bie tl^ren fc^müdt 
Unb bein Heiner ^nlel pjiUdV 



Sottttettmettbe. 

9'hin bie @onne fott toottenben 
3^re longfle, fd^onpe ©al^n, 
^ie fte gögert, fid^ gn n)enben 
iRac^ bem ftiQen OgeanI 
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S^rcr Göttin Sugenbnclgc 
%iil}lt bie al^nenbe 9^atur, 
Unb mir bünlt, bebeutfam fd^trelge 
92ing9 bie abenblic^e glur. 

^nx bie Sad^tel, bie fonfi immer 
i^rü^e fd^mälenb totdt ben Xag, 
@d^(agt bem Übermächten ©d^immer 
3e4}t nod^ einen Sedefd^tag; 
Unb bie lüerd^e fteigt im fingen 
^od^auf and bem buft'gen %i)a\, 
(Sinen ^M noc^ ^u erfd^niingen 
3n ben fd^on öerfunFnen ©tral^L 



Set 991o]|^it. 

SBie bort, geniiegt Don ^efien, 
^ed äJ^o^ned müU glängt, 
S)ie Slume, bie am beflen ^ 

!S)ed 2:raumgottd ^d^Iöfe trängt, 
$a(b puxpvLvf^tflf aid fpiele 
S)er Slbenbrbte @d^ein, 
®a(b iveig unb bleid^, aid fiele 
2)ed SWonbed @d^immer ein I 



SvLV Söamung l^ört' id^ fogen, 
S)a6, ber Im üRol^nc fd^Uef, 
hinunter tvarb getragen 
3n träume {driver nnb tief; 
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2)em ^ad^en felbfi geblieben 
@et irren ^al^ned ^pnx, 
2)ie Sflai)cn unb bie üüeben 
©äU' er für ©cremen nur. 

3n meiner j^age SRorgen, 
^a (ag aud^ id^ einmal, 
!6on Blumen ganj verborgen, 
3n einem fd^önen Sil^al. 
@ie bufteten fo milbe; 
2)a »arb, id^ ftt^It' ed faum, 
jS)ad iOeben mir gum ^tlbe, 
2)ad Sirflid^e gum j^raum. 

©eitbem tfl mir beflänbig, 
3K8 Mf e« fo nur red^t, 
3Jltin m\\> ber Seit lebenbig, 
ilJ^ein 2^raum nur n)al^r unb ed^t; 
S)ie ©d^atten, ble id^ fel^e, 
@ie jtnb trie @tcrne fiax. 
D iD'lol^n ber !3)id^tung, itie^e 
Umd ^aupt mir immerbar! 



SReifeii. 

SReifen foil id^, greunbe, reifen? 
?üften foil Id^ mir bie «ruft? 
%n9 bed 2^agn)er!d engen (^leifen 
2odt i^x mid^ gu Sanberlu|l? 
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Unb hodj f^db' id^ tiefer eben 
3n bie i^eitnat tnic^ t)erfenYt, 
%ü\fic midi, tl^r l^ingegeben, 
greler, reid^er, al« ll^r benft. 

iRte erf(^ö))f id^ biefe SSege, 
9ae ergrttnb' id^ biefed Xl^al, 
Unb bie altbetret'nen @tege 
fRuffxtn nen mid^ j[ebe9maL 
£)fter9, koenn id^ felbfi mir fage, 
SBie ber $fab bod^ etnfam fei, 
Streifen l^ier am lid^ten ^ge 
j^enre @d^atten mir Dorbei. 

SBann bie @onne fSl^rt toon Irinnen, ^^ 
^ennt mein ^erg nod^ feine 9{uVf 
(Silt mit il^r toon ^ergedjinnen 
gabell^aften 3nfe(n ju; 
^ud^en bann l^ertoor bie @teme, 
S)rdngt ed möd^tig mid^ ^inan, 
Unb in immer tief re gerne 
SW id^ ^eHe ©ötterba^n. - 

filV nnb nene SugenbtrSume, 
3nlunft nnb ^ergangenl^eit, 
Uferlofe ^immeldrönme 
@inb mir fiflnblid^ l^ier bereit. 
^xnm, grennbe, koitt ic^ reifen; 
ffieifet ©trage mir nnb Siell 
3n ber ^eimat {litten Greifen 
©c^ttodrmt bad ^erg bod^ aQgu toiel. 
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SSattbetUebet. 

1* tehetooliU 

?cbc trollt, (cbc iDo^l, mein ?icBI 
iD'lug nod^ l^eute fd^etben. 
dinm Äug, einen Äug mir gib! 
SIKug bic^ eioig meiben. 

(Sine ©lüt', eine «lüt* mir brid^ 
SSon bem 53aum im ©arten! 
Äeine grud^t, feine gruc^t für mic^I 
2)arf fie nic^t erttjarten« 

2. Scheiben unb HTeiben. 

@o {oK ic^ nun bic^ meiben, 
2)u, meine« :?eben3 ?uft? 
3)u füffefl mid^ gum ©d^eiben, 
3c^ brüdfe bid^ an bie 53ruft 

^d^ lOiebd^en, l^etgt bad meiben, 
SBenn man fxdj l^erjt unb fügt? 
%^ Jiebc^en, l^eigt ba« fc^ciben, 
2öenn man fid^ feft umjd^üegt? 

3. 3" ^^^ ^erne. 

SßiH rul^en unter ben Säumen l^ier, 
S)ie SSbglein l^ör' id^ fo gerne. 
2Bie finget tl^r fo gum bergen mir? 
SSon unfrer ^iebe, hja« wiffet il^r 
3n biejer treiten gerne? 
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^ia ru^en ^ier an be9 ^ad^ed Stanb, 
SBo buftigc ©lilmlcin fpricgcn. 
SBcr ^at tuä^, Slümtcin, l^lcl^er gcfanbt? 
@cib il^r ein l^craUd^eö 2lcbc«pfanb 
3lu3 ber gerne toon meiner ©üßen? 

4. Utorgenlteb. 

9{od^ al^nt man !aum ber @onne üüci^t, 
9{oc^ ftnb bie SO^orgengloden nid^t 
3m flnjlern Xl^al erflungen. 

^ie {iin bed Salbed toeiter 9}aum ! 
S)lc S^ögleln gttJitfd^em nur im 2^raum, 
^ein (Sang l^at ftd^ erfc^niungen. 

3d^ l^aB' mid^ (Sngfi ind gelb gemacht 
Unb l^abe {d^on bied i^ieb erbad^t 
Unb l^ab' ed lant gefungen. 

5. Ha<^tretfe. 

3d^. reif in« flnfl're ?anb ^Ineln, 
iRlc^t äJlonb nod^ ©terne geben ©d^eln, 
2)le fatten Slnbe tofen. 
Oft l^ab' Id^ blefen 2Beg gemacht, 
SBann golbner ^onnenfc^eln gelad^t 
Sei lauer ?üfte Äofen. 

3t^ reit' am finpem Porten l^tn, 
3)le bürren Säume faufcn brln, 
S)ie ttjelfen Slötter foHen. 
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©ier ppcgt' Ic^ In bcr ^lofctijclt, 
SBann ailed ftd^ ber Siebe toei^t, 
Tlit meinem 2ith gu knaQeu. 

(Srlofc^en ifi ber @onne ©tral^t, 
S5erioeIlt ble SRofen affjumal, 
3Äeln Sieb gu ®rab getragen. 
3c^ reit' In« finjl're 2onb ^Ineln 
3m SBlntcrflurm, ol^n' alien ©d^eln, 
S)en iDZantel umgefc^lagen. 

6. IPtnterrcife. '' 

$el blefem falten Selben 
@lnb alle ©tragen leer, 
S)le ©offer jlille jle^en, 
3c^ aber fd^tt)elf uml^er. 

2)le (Sonne fd^elnt fo trübe, 
SDhig frül^ l^inuntergel^n; 
(Srlofd^en Ift ble Siebe, 
2)le Sufl lann nl<^t befielen; 

9htn gel^t ber ©alb gu @nbe, 
3m S)orfe mac^' Ic^ ©olt; 
!3)a toarm' Id^ mir ble ^ünbe, 
^Bleibt aud^ bad ^erge lalt. t , 

7. 2Ibretfe. 

@o l^ab' Id^ nnn ble ©tabt berlaffen, 
So Id^ gelebet lange ^tit; 
3d^ jle^e rüftlg meiner ©tragen, 
(Sd gibt mir nlemanb ba9 ®elelt 
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Ttan l^at mir nid^t ben ^oä gerriffen 
((S0 tvar" audi fdiabe für bad ^leib), 
iRod^ in bie ^ange mid^ gebiffen 
!6or übergroßem ^ergeleib^ 

^ud^ feinem ^af 8 ben <S(^(af vertrieben, 
2)a6 id^ am SRorgen koeiter ge^; 
@ie lonnten'd l^atten nac^ belieben, 
Son einer aber tl^nt mir'6 koel^. 

8. €tnfelir. 

ISei einem SBirte munbermilb, 
S)a koar id^ iüngfi 3U (S>ajle; 
(Sin golbner ^pfel tvar fein @d^i(b 
^n einem langen ^ße. 

@d knar ber gute ^))fe(baum, 
Sei bem id^ eingelel^ret; 
SRit füger ^ofl unb frifd^em ®(^aum 
^at er mid^ mol^I genäl^ret. 

<S9 famen in fein grüned ^aud 
Siel (eid^tbef(^tt)ingte ®&{ie; 
@ie fprangen frei nnb l^ietten @d^mau9 
Unb fangen auf bad Se|le. 

3d^ fanb ein Sett an füßer iÄny 
9(uf koeic^en, grünen iD^atten; 
S)er SBirt, er bcdCte fe(b)l mldft jn 
iD^it feinem füllten ed^atten« 
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Sfbin fragt' ic^ nac^ ber @d^ulblg!elt, 
S)a fd^üttclt' er ben SBipfel 
Oefegnet fei er äße 3^^^ 
»on berSBurget bl« jum (Sipfet! 

9. ^etm!elir. 

O brld^ nld^t, @teg, bu gitterjl fe^r! 
O pürj' nldjt, gel«, bu bräueft fc^trer I 
SBelt, gel^ nid^t unter, ^tmrncl, fall' nic^t ein, 
(SV i(^ mag bei ber Siebfien fein! 



• 2)ie 3Äufe fcl^It ni(f)t fetten, 
SBenn man fie eben ttJiH; 
@ie fd^tTjeift in fernen SGBelten 
Unb nirgenb« l^ält jte jliH. 
S)ie ©c^ttjSrmerin verträumet 
®ar oft ben ©lodfenfc^Iag; 
SBaö fag' id)? fte toerfaumet 
©elbfi einen ^od^geittag. 

@o ouc^ 3u eurem gefie 
(grfc^einet fie gu fpat 
Unb bittet nun auf« befie, 
2)a6 il^r fie nic^t üerfc^mä^t, 
S)e« fd^onpen ©lüde« ©d^immer 
(Srglöngt euc^ eben bann, 
SBenn man eud^ jefet unb immer 
@in »rautUeb fingen lann* 
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V"^ SBir ^abcn l&cuf nad^ altem feraud^ 

(Sin ©d^tuetnd^en abge|(j^tad^tet; 
S)cr ip ein Jübifc^ cflcr ©aud^, 
SGBcr fold^ ein gleifd^ öerad^tet 
(Sd (ebe ^a^m unb n)ilbed <B6)Xotinl 
@ie leben alle, groß unb Hein, 
2)te blonben unb bie braunen! 

@o föumet benn, il^r greunbe, nlc^t, 
S)ie SBürfte gu öerfpeifen, 
Unb laßt gum tt)ürgigen (S^eridftt 
2)ie 33ec^er fleißig freifenl 
©3 reimt ft(!| trefflid^: 2öein unb @d^tt)ein, 
Unb paßt fid| föftlid): SBurfl unb 2)urp, 
©et SBürften gilt'8 gu bürflen. 

%i\(!l) unjer eble« ©auerfraut, 
SGBir foUen'« nid^t toergeffen; 
(Sin 2)eutfd^er l^at'« guerfl gebaut, 
2)rum iff« ein beutfd^e« @ffen. 
SBenn fold^ ein gleifdjd^en ttjeiß unb mttb 
3m Äraute liegt, ba« ifl ein «ilb 
SBie SBenu« in ben Siofen. 

Unb tt)irb t)on fd^önen ^änben bann 
2)a8 fd^öne gleifd^ gerleget, 
2)a« ifl, ttja« einem beutfc^cn SD^ann 
@ar füß ha9 ^erg beileget. 
©Ott ^mor nal^t unb läd^elt fliH 
Unb benft: „nur boß, h)er füffen ttJitt, 
3uöor ben iOlunb ftd^ tt)ifd^el" 
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3^r ^reunbe, table feiner tntd^, 
jS)ag idj toon ^d^toeinen {Inge! 
(Sd tnü))fen ^raftgebanlen {id^ 
£)ft an geringe S)tnge. 
sir fennet jiened atte ^ort, 
six knigt: e$ finbet l^ier unb bort 
(Sin @(^tt)etn auc^ eine $erte* 



Xirinnieb« 

9Bir jlnb nid^t me^r am erflen ®(a9, 
2)rntit benlen toir gem an bied nnb ba^ 
SBad ranf^et unb kna9 braufet. 

©0 benfen knir an ben toilben SBalb, 
S)arin ble ©türme fanfen, 
mv l^dren, tote bad Sagbl^om fc^aSt, 
2)ie S^off nnb $unbe braufen, 
Unb toit ber ^irfd^ bnrd^« SSaffer fe^t, 
2)ie ^uten raufd^en nnb koaQen, 
Unb knie ber Säger mft nnb ^e^t, 
S)ie (Sc^üffc fd^mettcmb fallen» / 

SBir ftnb nid^t mel^r am erften ®Ui9, 
2)rum benten knir gem an bied nnb bad, 
SBad ranfc^et nnb n^ad branfet. 

@o benten n)ir an bad knilbe ÜJ^eer 
Unb l^ören bie ^ogen branfen, 
2)ie !S)onner rollen brüber l^er, 
2)te Birbel»inbe fanfen« 
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^, tote bad @d^ifftein fd^toanft unb br51^nt, 
me SWafl unb @tangc f^jftttcni, 
Unb xoit ber il'lotfd^ug buntpf ertönt, 
2)ie ©d^iffer flud^en unb gittern! 

SBir ftnb nid^t me^r am erjlen @((t8, 
2)rum benten itiir gern an bled unb ba9, 
SBad raufc^et unb mad braufet 

@o benfen »Ir an bie »llbe ©c^Iad^t, "^ 
2)a fed^ten bie beutfd^en Tlänmx, 
2)0« @d^wcrt erflirrt, bie Sonje frac^t, 
(Sd fc^nauben bie mutagen 92enner. 
Wilt Trommelwirbel, ^rommetenfd^aQ; 
^0 jiel^t bad $eer gum @turme; 
^in prget toon ilanonentnall 
S)ie äJlauer famt bem j^urme. /, 

SBtr jtnb nid^t mel^r am erflen ©tad, 
S>rum benfen mir gem an bied unb bad, 
^a^ raufd^et unb mad braufet. 

@o benfen mir an ben 3üngflen j£ag 
Unb 1^5ren ^ofaunen fd^aOen, 
S)ie Gräber fpringen Don !S)onnerfd^Iag, 
S)ie ©tcrne toom ^Immel fatten; 
(Sd brauß bie offne ^öttentluft 
Tlit milbem glammenmecre, 
Unb oben in ber golbnen ühtft, 
^a iaud^gen bie feigen (S^öre* 

9Bir ftnb nid^t me^r am erflen ®Iad, 
2)rum benfen mir gem an bied unb bad, 
^ad raufd^et unb mad braufet. 



^ 
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Uttb nad^ bem SBalb unb ber loUben 3agb, 
9^a(^ (Sturm unb ^etteufd^lage 
Unb nad^ ber beutfc^en 9R&uner 2>äfiaäit 
Unb nac^ bem 3ttng{ien Xage, 
@o benfen mir an und felber nod^ 
?ln unfer flürmifd^ ©Ingen, 
2(n unfer Subein unb ?ebe]^oc^, 
^n uufrer i^ec^er klingen. 

^ir ftnb nid^t me^r am erfien ®la9, 
!S)rum benfen mir gem an bied unb bad, 
SBad raufd^et unb mad braufet 



■•c*- 



Sieb fitted betttfc^ett Sattgerd. 

3d^ fang in toor'gen Sagen 
S)er lieber mand^erlei 
$on alten, frommen ©agen, 
S5on SWlnne, SBein unb Tlai. 
9hin ifl ed audgefungen, 
<Sd bttntt mir aUed j^anb; 
2)er ^eerfd^llb ifl erflungen, 
S)er SRuf : ,,gärd «aterlanb I" 

SD^an fagt mo^t t)on ben fatten: 
@ie legten (Srgring' an, 
$id fit gelofl ftc^ ^c^tten 
SJitt einem crfd^Iag'nen iOlann, 
3d^ fd^Iag' ben ©eifl In ©onbe 
Unb merf an ben SWunb ein ©d^toß, 
$id id^ bem Saterlanbe 
^ebient al9 ©d^mertgenog. 
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Unb bin td^ ntc^t geboren 
3u l^ol^cm ©elbcntum, 
3P mir baö Sieb erforen 
3u ?ujl unb ft^ttd^tem SRu^m, 
!3)od^ ntöd^t' tc^ ein9 erringen 
3n biefem l^eit'gen Ärleg: 
!S)ad eb(e ^tdit, }u fingen 
S)ed beutfd^en tolled <Sieg. 



9[ttf bad ^ittb ettted 3)i4tet9. 

@ei un« ttJittfommen, 2)ic^terfinb, 
2(n beine« Scben« golbner Pforte! 
^ol^t Riemen bir gum ^ngebinb' 
©id^ lieber unb pro))^ef{d^e SBorte. 

3« großer 3^it erblül^efl bu, 
3n emflen Siagen, tounberöotten, 
SBo über beiner finb^c^en ^nV 
2)e8 l^eirgen Kriege« 2)onner rollen. 

2)u aber f(!|Iumm're felig l^in 
3n angcftammten 2)i(^tertrdumen 
$on ^immelsglanj unb SBalbedgrün, 
^on Sternen, Blumen, ^lütenbäumen I 

S)erttJeU üerraufd^et ber Orfan, 
@8 tt)ei(!|t ber blut'gen Sitten 2:rübe; 
^ol^I b(ül)ft als 3ungfrau bu l^eran, 
2)u lünbeft fo bad 9ieic^ ber Siebe. 
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2öa« elnfl al« 3t^nung, (ScW^cä^* ««« 
S)urd^brungctt beine« SJatcrö Sieber, 
S)a8 fmft öon fcrgcr C>i»wnel8flur 
^d related Seben bir l^ernieber. 



^n ba9 $Batetlaiib. 

S)ir möd^f ^ biefe lieber loell^ett, 
Oelicbtc« beutfd^c» SJaterlanb I 
S)enn bir, bcm neucrjlanb^nen, freien, 
3fl att mein ©innen jugettjanbt 

2)o(]^ C>cibenbtut ifl bir geftoffen, 
S)ir |anf bcr Sugenb fdjbnfle 3ter: 
^adi \oid)tn O^jfcm, l^eittg großen, 
SBa« gelten biefe Sieber bir? 



■*c«- 



3)ie bentfc^e Stitac^gefeHfd^aft. 

©elel^rte beutfd^e Scanner, 
* 2)er bentfd^en 9iebe Äenner, 
(Sie reichen fid^ bie $anb, 
S)ie @prad^e ju ergrünben, 
3u regeln nnb jn rünben 
3n emftgem SJerbanb. 

3nbe« nnn biefe tralten, 
©ejiimmen nnb geflaltcn 
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3)cr @J)ra^c gorm unb ^itx: 
@o {d^affe bif tnti^enbtg, 
2:^at!r&ftig unb Icbenblg, 
©efamted $oI!, an il^rl 

3a, gib i^r bu ble ndnfitii, 
2)le ^larl^elt unb ble gelnl^elt, 
S>te aud bem ^eqen flammt I 
®tb l^r ben <S4tt)ung, ble starte, 
2)le ®(ut, an ber man merle^ 
S>ag fte Dom ©elfle flammt! // 

%n belner <St)ra(^e rüge 
S)u fd^ärfer nid^t«, benn ?üge, 
S)lc aSa^r^elt fel l^r $ort I 
SBerpflanj' auf belnc Sugenb 
S)lc beutfd^c ireu' unb ^ugenb 
3ugteld^ mit bentfd^em Sort I 

3u bul^lerlfd^cm ©Irren 
Sag bu l^n nlematö Ilrren, 
S>er emflen ©prad^e ^tang I 
@le fel blr Sort ber ^reue, 
©el Stimme garter ^(i^tut, 
€^el ed^ter ^Inne (Sang I 

@le blene nie am $ofe 
3(t« ©auflerln, at« 3ofe, 
2)a9 2i\ptin taugt l^r nl(^t; 
@le töne polj, fte »el^e 
@ld^ ba^ln^ n)o ber grele 
gür ^t^i, für gretl^elt fprld^t I 
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lIBerbefferung unb Klärung 
SBci blr Don fatten gc^t, 
<So kpirb matt fagett muffen, 
3)a6, »0 fid^ S)cutfd^c grüßen, 
2)er litem dotted koe^t 



^ie ttene 99}ttfe. 

2l(« id^ ml(]^ be« SJed^t« befliffen 
®egcn meine« §crjen8 3)rang 
Unb mid^ ^a(b nur (oSgertffen 
S5on bem locfenben ®efang: 
SBo^t bem ®otte mit ber ©inbe 
SBarb nod^ mand^e« Hth Qttotif^t, 
Reined jemal« bir, o blinbe 
Göttin ber ©ered^tigleit I 

Slnbre 3^^*^^^/ ^^bre SKufen; 
Unb in biefcr ernften ^tit 
©d^üttert nld^t« mir fo ben SBufen, 
SBedtt mid^ fo gum l^ieberftreit, 
^Id n)enn bu mit @d^tt)crt unb ^age, 
2;^emi8, t^ronfl in bcincr Äraft 
Unb bie miUx ruffi gur Älage, 
Könige gur 9ted^enfd^aft. 
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^ad alte gttte fUe^t. 

Sßo je bei altem gutem SBein 
S)er Sürttemberger ged^t, 
S)a foil ber erfte 2:rinl|pr«c!^ fein: 
2)a« alte gute Siedet! 

S)a8 Siedet, ba« unfre« gürten ^au6 
?lt8 Parier Pfeiler flü^jt, 
Unb bad im l^anbe ein unb aud 
S)er Slrmut ©ütten ft^üfet; 

2)a9 9{ed^t, ba9 un9 ©efe^e gibt, 
S)ie !eine SBitt!ür bridftt, 
S)a« offene ©erid^te liebt 
Unb gültig Urteil f))rid^t; 

2)a9 9led^t, ba9 magig Steuern fd)reibt 
Unb tt)o^I gu red^nen tt)eig, 
S)a« an ber Äaffe fitjen bleibt 
Unb largt mit unfrem ©d^tueig; 

S)a9 unfer ^eil'ged ^ird^engut 
%l9 @d^u^patron bett)ad^t, 
S)a« SBiffenfrfjaft unb @eifte«glut 
©etreulid^ nä^rt unb fad^t; 

57 
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^a6 W6)t, ha9 iebent freien ^arm 
2)ic SBaffen gibt jur ©anb, 
S>amit er fletd üerfed^ten fann 
2)en gürflen tinb bad Sanb; 

^ad 9{ed^t, bad jiebem offen tagt 
®en 3ug In alle SBelt, 
2)ad nnd allein burd^ Siebe fefl 
fim iD^utterboben l^&It; 

^a« 9{ed^t, bed kpol^lüerbienten ^nf^m 
Sal^rl^unberte bekpä^rt, 
!£)ad ieber kpie fein (2[^rifientum 
^on ^er^en liebt unb e^rt; 

2)ad Wäjt, bad eine ft^Iinnne Beit 
IBebenbig und begrub, 
^a^ ie^t mit neuer 9legfamleit 
@id^ aud bem ®rab er^ubl 

3a, n)enn au^ tt)ir t)on Rinnen finb, 
SBejley cd fort unb fort 
Unb fei für ^inb unb ^inbedünb 
2)ed fc^dnfien ^lüdt^ $ort ! 

Unb n)o bei attent gutem SBein 
2>er SBürttemberger ged)t, 
@olI jletd ber erjle ^rinffjJmc^ fein: 
^ad alte gute ffttä^tl 



I 



u^ 
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SBütttettil^etd. 

2ßa« !antt bir aber fcl^Ien, 
SDf^cln teure« SSatcrlanb? 
Wlan l^ört Ja toeit erjSl^len 
S5ott belneni @egen«jlanb. 

SKati fagt, bu feifl ein ©arten, 
2m feijl ein ^ßarabic«; 
2Ba« fannjl bu ntel^r ertoarteu, 
SBeun man bl^ fellg J^ric«? 

ein ©ort, ba« ft(^ »ererbte, 
®pxaä^ jener (gl^renmann, 
SBenn man bi^ gern öerberbte, 
S)a6 man e« boc^ nt^t fonn. 

Unb Ijl benn ntd^t ergoffen 
2)eln grud^tfelb tote ein SJieer? 
Äomntt nl^t ber 2Äop gesoffen 
«Jon taufenb ©ügeln ^er? 

Unb tolmnteln bir ni^t gifd^e 
3n jebem ^trorn unb 2:eid^? 
3j| nid^t betn SBalbgebüfrfje 
^n SöUb nur attju reld^ ? 

treibt nld^t ble SBolIen^erbe 
5luf betner wetten %lh, 
Unb nä^rejl bu nld^t «ßferbe 
Unb 9ltnber ottent^atb? . 
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$ört man nld^t fernl^ln ^)rcifcn 
S)e« ©rfjmarjtoalb« jlommig $oIj? 
$ajl bu nid^t @atg unb @tfett 
Unb fclBp ein mxnUin Oolbs? 

Unb finb nid^t bclnc granen 
©0 fiouslld^, fromm unb treu? 
@rblü^t in beinen @auen 
SRid^t Söein«Berg emig neu? 

Unb finb nid^t beine SWänner 
2lrBeit|am, rcbUd^, fd^tid^t, 
S)er griebendttJerfe Äenner 
Unb ta^jfer, toenn man pd^t? 

^u l^anb bed ^ornd unb SBeined, 
S)u fegcnreid^ ©efd^ted^t, 
SBa« fe^lt bir? Wi unb cine«: 
2)ad alte gute d^ed^t; 



„Unb immer nur Dom alten S^Jed^t? 
SBie bu fo pörrig bijl!" — 
„3d^ bin be« HIten treuer Äned^t, 
fßeit e« ein ®ute8 tp/' 

,,S)a« SBeff're, nid^t ba« (Sute nur 
3u rühmen, fei bir ^flid^t !" — 
,,5Som ©Uten ^ab' Id^ fid^'re ©^)ur, 
SSom Sepen teiber nid^t." 
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„SBcnn id^ bir'« aber lüeUcn lann, 
@o ntcrr unb trau' auf mtd^ !" — 
//3<^ fd^tüör' auf Iclneu elnjclu SWaun, 
S)eun etttcr bin aud^ id^." 

,,3P welfcr SRat blr lein ®etoinn, 
Söo jünbep bu bein Sic^t?" — 
„3d^ ^alf e« mit beut fd^Ud^ten @inn, 
2)er au§ bem SSotfe fprid^t." 

f/3d^ fe^e, baß bu toenig toeißt 
?Jon @d^ttjung unb ©d^öpferfraft." — 
,,3d^ lobe mir ben jlitten @cift, 
2)er mä^Iid^ toirft unb fd^afft." 

„2)er ed^te ©eifl fc^toingt ftd^ empor 
Unb rafft bie ßtit ftd^ nad^/' — 
^fßad nid^t t)on innen leimt l^erüor, 
3jl in ber ©urgel fd^toad^.'" 

,,2)u l^afl t>a9 (^ange nid^t erfaßt^ 
S)er aWenfd^^cit großen ©d^merj." — 
^2)u meinfi e6 töBtid^, bod^ bu ^aß 
gür unfcr SSoII fein ©crg/' 



9ltt bie IBoIfdtiertretet. 

©(Raffet fort am guten SBerle 
SKit Sefonnen^cit unb @tör!e ! 
iüagt eud^ nid^t bad ^oh Betl^bren, 
Sagt eud^ nid^t ben £abe( fioren! 
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S^abeltt eud^ blc ÜBcrtoclfen, 
S)lc urn eigne ©onnen frcifen: 
galtet fejler nur am ^d^ten, 
iittxpvohitn, einfad^ d^ed^tenl 

^ol^nen eud^ bie l^erglod ^aUen^ 
®ie ©rgtü^^n für Sl^orl^clt l^alten; 
©rennet l^eißer nur unb treuer 
$on be9 eblen ^tferd {$euer ! 

<Sd^mä^n eud^ jene, bie gum @uten 
Sautem HntrteB nie öermuten: 
3eigt in bejlo fd^ön'rcr Älar^eit 
«einen @inn für 9^ec^t unb SBa^rl^eitl 

9GBa« i^r Serene« nn« ertoiefen, 
@ei Don un« mit S)anf flc^jricfenl 
SBa« il^r ferner toerbet Bauen, 
@ei ertoartet mit !^ertranenl 



«ttt 18. Ofiohct 1816. 

SBenn l^eut^ ein ®eifl ^emicbcrjiiege, 
3ugteid^ ein ©anger unb ein $etb, 
@in fotdjer, ber im ^cifgen Äriege 
(SefaHen auf bem @iegc8felb, 
S)er fange h)o]^( auf beutfd^er @rbe 
(Sin fd^arfe« ?ieb, tt)ie ©d^tocrteSjlreld^, 
9Hd^t fo, tt)ic ic^ e8 fünbcn tt)erbe, 
^tixif l^immeldfräftig, bonnergleid^: 



/ 

/ 
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„Tlan \pxaä) einmal Don geflgelänte, 
Ttan \\>va6^ Don einem f^euermeer, 
2)o(^, toad bad gpoge %tft bebeute, 
Söeiß e« benn je^t nod^ irgcnb »er? 
SBol^I muffen ©eifler nieberjleigen, 
S5on l^cU'gem (Sifer aufgeregt, 
Unb il^re Snnbenmale geigen^ 
S>a$ il^r barein bie {Ringer legt 

„3T^r gürflen, feib juerfl befraget I 
SSergaßt il^r Jenen Za^ ber @d^tad^t, 
^n bem tl^r auf ben ^nieen läget 
Unb ^utbtgtet ber l^öl^em Tlad^t? 
SBenn eure ©^mad^ bie Völler löjlen, 
SBenn il^re ^reue fic erprobt, 
@o ijF« an eud^, nid^t gu öertröjlen, . 
3u leiflen ietjt, toa^ il^r gelobt. 

„3T^r SSblfer, bie i^r öiel gelitten, 
^ergagt and^ il^r ben {(!^tt)üten £ag? 
S)a« ©errlid^jlc, nja« i^x erjirittcn, 
SBie lommt'«, baß e« nid^t frommen mag? 
3erma(mt l^aBt il^r bie fremben Sorben, 
2)od^ innen ^at fid^ nid^td gebeut, 
Unb greie feib i^r nid^t geworben, 
Senn i^r bad d^ed^t nid^t feflgejlellt. 

„3]^r SBeifen, muß mon eud^ berid^ten, 
2)ie i^r bod^ alled n)iffen toollt; 
SBie bie @infäUigen unb ©d^Ud^ten 
gör flare« md^t i^x «lut gesollt? 
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STOelnt i^r, baß in ben feigen ®tutcn 
S)lc 3cit, ein ^^önljr, ftd^ erneut, 
SRur um bie @tcr auSgubrutcn, 
S>le il^r ge|d^äftig nntcrflrcut? 

„^^x gürpcnröf unb $ofmarfd^ättc 
Wlit trübem @tcrn auf falter SBrufl, 
S)le ll^r öom tompf um Sei^jgtg« SBdtte 
SBol^I gar bid ^eute nid^td gemugt, 
S5cmel^mtl an biefem ^cut'gen Xa^t 
©lelt @ott ber ^err ein groß ®erid^t. 
3^r aber ^ört nirfjt, lüa« id^ fage, 
3^r glaubt an ©eiflcrpimmcn ni(^t. 

„2Ba« id^ gefollt, ^ab' irf) gelungen 
Unb »ieber fc^roing^ id^ mid^ em^jor; 
Sßa« meinem S3üdE jid^ aufgebrungen, 
Scrfünb' Id^ bort bem fefgen (J^or: 
,92ld^t rühmen fann id^, nid^t öerbammcn, 
UntröftUd^ lfl'6 nod^ attertoärt«, 
S)od^ fal^ id^ manrfjc« Huge flammen 
Unb Köpfen l)ört' irf) mand^e« ©erg.' 



(i/ 



^ad $eir$ fiiir ttttfeir f&olf. 

3(n unfrer SSäter X^l^atcn 
2Rit Siebe fxdf erbaun, 
gortpflanjcn i^re ©aatcn, 
®em alten @runb öertraun, 
3n fold^em Hngebenfen 
S)c8 ?anbc« ©eil ernenn, 
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Um unfrc @d^ntad^ fic^ frönfcn, 
@td^ imfrcr (S^rc frcun, 
@cln eigne« 3c^ öergeffen 
3n aller ?ufl imb ©d^mcrj: 
S)a8 nennt man, tool^termeffen, 
gür unfer 3^oIf ein ^erj. 

SBa« unfre 3^öter fd&ufen, 
3ertrümmern o^ne @d^eu, 
Um bann V^'^^rgurufcn 
S)a« eigne ?uftgeböu, 
güpo8 bie aWänner (öftem, 
XU tt)ir und audgetoa^tt, 
SÖeit fie ben ^\an öon gcftern 
3u ^ulbigen öerfc^tt, 
S)te atten 9?amen nennen 
Sf^irflt anber«, al« jum @d^erg: 
S)a« l)ci6t, id^ barf« befcnnen, 
gür unfer 25olI fein ©erg. 

3etst, ba üon neuem l^id^te 
S)ie Hoffnung jtd^ betebt 
Unb ba bie ^olf^gefd^ic^te 
S)en ©riffct toartenb ^ebt, 
O gürfl, für beffen Stirnen • 
2)er Unfern Sörufl gepodjt 
Unb unter beffen gähnen 
2)ie 3ugenb 9lu^m erfod^t, 
3e^t unöermlttelt neige 
S)u bid^ gu unfrem ©d^mergl 
3a, bu üor allen geige 
gür unfer 25oIf ein ©ergl 
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Sett Sattbfttlttbett ^ttttt ^^tifiop^^ia^ 1817« 

Unb kpieber fd^toanft ble emfle SBage, 
2)er atte ^amp^ belebt ftd^ neu; 
3efet fommen erjl ble redeten Stage, 
SBo ^orn ftd^ fonbern toirb Don @preu, 
SBo man ben galfd^en Don bem Xreuen 
@e^5rtg unterfd^eiben lann, 
2)en Unerfc^rocf'nen t)on bem ©dienen, 
S>en l^alben Don bem gangen äJ^ann« 

2)en h)irb man für ertaud^t erfennen, 
SDer Don bem 9^ed^t erleud^tet i% 
S)en tt)irb man einen ^Ritter nennen, 
S)er nie fein $Rittertt)ort Derglßt, 
S)en ©eipild^en tt)lrb man öere^ren, 
3n bem fid^ regt ber freie Oeip, 
2)er tolrb al« Bürger fld^ betoä^ren, 
S)er feine S3urg gu fd^lrmen »elßt. 

Se^t toal^ret, ÜJ^änner, eure SBürbel 
©tel^t auf gu männlichem (Sntfd^elb, 
2)amlt l^r nld^t bem !Sanb gur $ürbe, 
S)em 5(u«Ianb gum ©eläd^ter felbl 
(S9 tfi fo Diel fd^on unterl^anbelt; 
(S9 tfi gef))rod^en fort unb fort, 
(Sd Ift gefd^rleben unb gefanbelt: 
@o f))red^t nun euer letjted ^ort ! 

Unb fann e« nld^t fein 3^^^ erjlreben/ 
@o tretet in ba« ^o\t gurüdC! 
SDag l^r Dom d^ed^te nlc^td Dergeben, 
@el eud^ ein (o^nenb ftolged ®indl 
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@r^arret ru^ig unb Bebenfet: 
S)er $reil|eit TioxQtn fleigt f^ttan^, 
Unb ©Ott Ifl*«, bcr blc @ormc lenfct, 
Unb nnauf^aUfam iß tl^r 2au\. 



&thtt eitted SSÜrttetttaetgeird. 

2)er bn Don beinern eto'gen ^l^ron 
S)le 3^öl!er ptefl, groß' nnb lleine, 
@ett)ig, bu Blicfjl au^ anf bad meine, 
2)n {tel^fl bad Seiben, fte^fl ben ^ol^n« 

3u nnfrent ^5nig, beinern ^ed^t, 
^ann nid^t bed Golfed Stimme tomnten, 
$ött' er fte, mie er toitt, öemontmen, . 
mx Ratten längjl bad teure 9led^t. 

^0(^ bir ifi offen ieglid^ Sl^or, 
S)ir feine @d^eib'ttjanb öorgefd^oben, 
2)ein ^ort i^ 2)onner]^aIt Don oben; 
etiric^ bu an unfred ^önigd O^r! 



^oäi ifl lein gürfl fo ^od^gefürjlet, 
@o audertoö^tt fein irb'fd^er SWonn, 
2)ag, toenn bie ^e(t nad^ f^reil^eit bürflet, 
@r fte mit ^reil^eit tränfen fann, 
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2)ag er aüein in feinen $änben 
S)en 92ei(j^tunt aUt9 "Sttä^m l^ölt, 
Um an bie Golfer andpf))enben, 
2>o t)iel, fo ^entg il^m gefönt 

^ie @nabe flieget and i)om ^l^rone, 
!S)ad 92ed^t ifi ein gemeine« @ut, 
(Ed tiegt in jiebem @rbenfol|ne; 
(Sd quiKt in und Xüit $ergendblut; 
Unb »enn fic^ iO^änner frei erl^eben 
Unb treutid) fd^tagen $anb in $anb, 
!5)ann tritt bad Inn're 9led^t ind ?eben, 
Unb bcr SSertrag gibt i^m SBcftanb. 

Vertrag! ed ging aud^ l^ierjutanbe 
$on i^nt ber ^^ed^te <Sa|^ung and, 
(gd Inüpfen feine l^eifgen ^anbe 
2)en 3^otfdflamm an bad gürften^aud. 
Ob einer im $ata|l geboren, 
3n gürpentoiege fei gewiegt, 
3ttd ^errfd^er »irb i^m erft gefd^tt)oren, 
Sßenn ber Vertrag beftegelt Uegt. 

@o(d^ tenre SBal^r^eit kparb üerfoc^ten, 
Unb übertDunben ijl fte nid^t. 
(Snc^, Kämpfer, ifl fein ^rang geflochten, 
SBie ber begtüdfte @lcg il^n pi^t: 
9{ein, ti^ie ein gö^nrit^, tonnb unb btntig, 
@eitt SBanner rettet im ©efed^t, 
@o bücft i^r tief ge!rän!t, bod^ mutig 
Unb ftolg auf bad gen)a^rte ^ed^t. 
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^ein $ero(b toixV9 ben Golfern fünben 
SKit Raufen- unb Xrontmctenfd^aH, 
Unb bcnnod^ toirb c8 SBurgel grünben 
3n bcut|c^cn ®auen uBcratt, 
2)ag ^eis^eit nic^t ha^ 9led^t begrabeu, 
Sf^od^ SBo^tfal^rt c« crfctjcn ntog, 
!S)ag Bei bem biebern $oII in @d^tt)aben 
S>a9 92e(^t befielt unb ber Vertrag. 



^ Prolog stt bem Xraneirftiiet: ^^^irttft, $etsog 

(Sav (^eier ber n>ürttem6erfltf(^eu ^erfaffuun tourbe am 29. Oftobet 1819 
auf bem $of« unb 92ationa[tl^eater ju Stuttgart boft genannte 
^rauerfpiel beS SBerfafferS biefer ^ebid^te mit bem l^ier abge« 
brudten prolog aufgeführt.) 

(Sin crnflc« ^p'iti toirb cud^ öorübergc^n. 
2)cr SSorliang ^bt fid^ über einer SSelt, 
2)ic langfi l^inab ifl in ber 3^^^^^^ @tront, 
Unb tömpfe, längjl fd^on au«ge!ömpftc, toerbcn 
33or cuem 5lugen jlürmifc^ fic^ ernenn. 

3tt)ecn 3Wönner, ebet, bieber, fromm nnb fül^n, 
Stüeen greunbe, treu unb f#fl bis in ben Xob, 
^reiöttjerte Seamen beutfc^er ^etbengeit, 
3^r toerbet fe^n, tt)ie fie geöd^tet irren 
Unb, in SSergnjeiflung fed^tenb, untergel^n» 

!S)ad tfi ber glud^ bed ungtücffefgen l^anbed, 
2Bo grei^eit unb ©efets barniebertiegt, 
!3)ag ft(^ bie ^ejlen unb bie (Sbetjlen 
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Serge^ren muffen in fruc^tlofem $arm, 
S)ag, bif fürs ^aterlanb am rfinjlfn glül^n, 
©fbranbmarit n^erben ate bed Sanbd Verräter 
Unb, bie nod^ iüngfl be9 Sanbed 9letter Riegen, 
@ie flüd^ten muffen an bed f^remben $erb. 
Unb mö^renb fo bie befie ^raft Derbirbt, 
(Srbtül^en, tou^tnah in ber ^Stte ©egen, 
^emaltt^at, $o(^mut, f^eig^eit, 0d^ergenbien{t 
S3ie anberd, menn and fiurmben^egter 3<i^ 
©efe^j unb Orbnung, f^reil^eit jtd^ unb 9le(^t 
^mporgerungen unb fi(^ fejlgepflangt I 
!S)a brangen bie, fo grottenb ferne j^anben, 
@id^ frb^tid^ toithtx in ber Bürger 9lei^% 
S)a n)irlet ieber ®eifl unb iebe $anb 
^etebenb, farbemb für bed ©angen ^o% 
S)a gtangt ber X^ron, ba tebt bie @tabt, ba grünt 
!S)ad gelb, ha bUcfen SD^Snner frei unb fiot); 
S)ed Surften unb bed $otIe« 9led^te ftnb 
^tvtüohtn, toit ^6) Utm' unb ^tV umfd^Ungen, 
Unb für bed ^eitigtumd ^erteibigung 
@te^t ieber freubig ein mit ®ut unb $Iut. 
Ttan rettet gem and trüber ©egenniart 
@i4 in bad l^eitere Gebiet ber ^nfl, 
Unb für bie ^ranlungen ber SBirHid^feit 
0u(^t man ftd^ Teilung in bed 2)id^terd Xrfiumen. 
2)o4 l^eute, men DieSeid^t ber ^ül^ne @))iel 
$ern)unbet, ber gebenfe, ftc^ gum Xxo^t, 
^et(^ gefl h)ir mal^r unb n^irllic^ ^euf bege^nl 
2)a mag er fe^n, für niad bie Tlänntt fierben« 

^odi fieigen ®5tter auf bie Cirbe nieber, 
9lod^ treten bie ®eban!en, bie ber iDlenfd^ 
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2)ie ]^54ften aö^ttt, in bad 2thtn ein. 
3a, mitten in ber »itböemorr'nen 3«^* 
(grfiel^t ein gürjl, öom eignen ©eifl bemegt, 
Unb reid^t ^od^l^er^ig feinem Soll bie ^anb 
3um freien $unb ber Orbnung unb be§ 92ed^td. 
31^r l^abf« gefeiten, 3«ttÖ«n f«il> i^r öß«; 
3n i^re Safetn grab' e§ bie ©efd^id^te I 
^tii biefem ^anig, biefem $ot!e ^eill 



5inngcöid)te- 



Die (Sötter bes 2tltertums. 

©terbUdftc luanbettet il^r in S3Iumcn, ©ötter öon ©etta« ! 
^d^, nun murbet il^r felbft ^lümd^en bed neuen ®ebicl^t9« 



(Eells platte. 

©ler ift ba« geflenriff, brauf XtU au8 ber S3ar!e gef^jrungen; 

@iel^! ein ewige« Tlal liebet bem Äül^nen fiä) l^ier: 
9^id^t bie ÄapeUe bort, h)o fie jäl^did^e Steffen i^m fingen, 

5Rein, be« SKanne« ©eftalt; fte^fl bu, wie ^errlid^ fie fteftt? 
@d^on mit bem einen guße betrat er bie ^eilige (Srbe, 

©tößt mit bem anbern ^inau« weit ba« öergweifeinbe 
©d^iff. 
9ad^t au« @tein ift ba« S3itb, nod^ öon (grj, nid^t Slrbeit 
ber C^änbe, 

9^ur bem geijligen S3U(f greier erfd^einet e« !lar; 
Unb ie ttJilber ber @turm, je l^öl^cr braufet bie ©ranbung, 

Um fo mäd^tiger nur ^ebt ftd^ bie ^elbengeftatt. 



Die Huinen. 

Söonbrer, e« giemet bir wol^t, in ber S3urg SRuinen ju 
fd^lummern; 
Straumenb bauft bu t^ietteid^t ^errltd^ fte wieber bir auf. 

7? 



Slnngebic^te. IS 

Ittutter unb Kinb. 

SUiuttcr. 

S3U(fe gum ©Immcl, mein Äinb ! bort luol^nt blr ein feligcr 
SBrubcr; 
^eit er mid^ immer betrübt, filierten bte ^get il^n ^in. 

Äinb. 

S)a6 !eln ©ngel midft je öon ber Uebenben SBruji bir entfül^re, 
Wlnittx, fo fage bu mir, tvit i(^ betrüben bid^ fanni 



2tmors pfeil. 

^mor, bein mad^tiger $fett, mic^ fjat er töblid^ getroffen; 
^d^on im et^ftfd^en Sanb n^ad^t' id^, ein <SeUger, auf. 



Die Hofen. 

Oft einfi l^atte fie mid^ mit buftigen 9lo[en be[d^en!et; 
(Sine no(^ fprogte mir iüngfi and ber ©eliebteften @rab. 



^tttttiott. 

S)a9 9lödd^en, bad bu mir gefd^idft, 
^on beiner Ueben ^anb ge))flüdft, 
(g« lebte laum gum ^Ibenbrot, 
S)a« JE>cimh)e§ gab il^m frül^en S;ob; 
9htn fd^tt)ebet gteid^ fein ®eift )}on ^ier 
m^ «eine« ?ieb jurüdP gu bir. 



H (Sebic^te. 

Sie ^c^Inrnmettibe. 

Sann beine Simper neibifd^ fSQt, 
2)ann ntug in beiner innem Seit 
(Sin tid^ter Zvanm beginnen: 
2)ein ^uge {hra^tt nad^ innen« 



®teifettttiorfe. 

©agt nld^t niel^r: „@uten SKorgen! gnten Xagl" 
@agt immer: ,,@uten ^benbl gute 9lad^tl 
2)enn 9[benb i^ ed um mid^, unb bie Sla^t 
3fl nal^e mir; o kDöre jte fd^on bal 



j^omm l^er, mein ^inb, o bu mein füge9 Sebenl 
SRein, lomm, mein Äinb, o bu mein füßer %oh \ 
S)enn aVie9, tt)a« mir bitter, nenn' idft ?eben, 
Unb kpad mir füg ifl, nenn id^ aUe« Stob. 



Xttf bctt Sob citted Sanbgeifi^nc^ett* 

©telbt abgefdiieb'nen ^eiflem bie ®mait, 
3u lehren nad^ bem irb'fd^cn Slufentl^alt, 
@o !e^refl bu nic^t in ber SD^onbennad^t, 
Sann nur bie ©e^nfud^t unb bie ©d^mermut load^t. 
^tin, mann ein ©ommermorgen nieberfleigt, 
So ftd^ im weiten «lau fein Sötld^en geigt, 
So ^od^ unb gotben fid^ bie (Srute ^ebt, 
Ttit roten, b(auen «lumen ^eU burd^mebt, 
S)ann nianbelfi bu, tiDie einfi, burd^ ba9 ©efilb* 
Unb grügefi jieben ©d^nitter freunbUd^ milb. 



1. 

S)u, Ttixtttt, fal^fl mein ^uge triitfeti 
2)e9 irb'fd^en XaQt9 erjle« St<i^t; 
9[uf bein erblaffenb ^ngeftc^t 
@a^ id^ ben @tra^I be9 ^immetö j!n!etu 

(Sin ®rab, o SD^utter, tfl gegraben bit 
9n einer fliQen, bir belannten ©tette; 
(Sin ^einiatlid^er ^d^atten koe^et ^ier, 
9Cn4 fehlen Blumen nid^t an feiner ^^meUe. 

« 

S)rin tiegfl bn, toit bu flarbefl, unüerfe^rt, 
9Kit iebem 3w9 be« grieben« unb ber ©(^mer^en, 
9ud^ aufzuleben ifi bir nid^t tierme^rt: 
3(1^ grub bir biefe9 @rab in meinem $er}en. 

3. 

SSerloel^n, üer^atten Hegen fte 
S)en frommen ©rabgefang; 
3n meiner ^mfi Derfiummet nie 
)6ou bir ein fanfter ^lang. 

^u loarfl mit @rbe faum bebedt, 
S)a Iftm ein greunb l^erau9, 
SHit 9lofen l^at er au9gefiedtt 
2)ein fHtte9 @(I^Iummerl^au9. 
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3u ^avtpt p>ti fanft ergtül^enbe, 
3tDel bunflc niebertt)ärt0; 
S)le iDcigf, crt)lg blül^cnbe, 
S)lc ppanjt' er auf bein ^crj. 

6. 

3u meinen güßen ftn!t ein Statt, 
S)er @onne ntüb\ be0 9lcgen8 fatt; 
919 biefe9 Statt toat grün unb neu, 
^atf 14 nod^ @ttem tieb unb treu. 

O iDte tiergangtid^ Ifl ein llaub, 
S)e« grunting« Älnb, be« ©erbfte« g^aubl 
2)od^ l^at bte§ l^aub, ba« nieberbebt, 
a^ir fo Diet Siebe« übertebt 



Kttf bett Sob eined ftinbed. 

I S)u lamft, bu gingft ntlt teifer ^pnv, 

\' (Sin P(^t'ger ®a{t im (Srbentanb; 

SBol^er? njo^in? wir »iff en nur: 
t(u9 @otte« $anb in @otte« $anb* 



:3tt ein ^tommi^ttc^. 

S)le 3eit in iftrem gtuge ftreift nidjt btog 
2)e« gelbe« Stumen unb be« SBalbe« @d)mu(f, 
2)en ©tang ber Sugenb unb bie frifdfte Äraft; 
3^r fd^tlmmfler 9laub trifft bie @eban!entt)eU. 
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^q9 f(^dn uttb ebet, rei(^ unb göttU(^ loar 

Unb jeber Slrbelt, jcben O^jfcr« njcrt, 

3)0« jeigt fic un« fo farbto«, l^ol^t unb !tcin, 

@o tiidfttlg, baß tt)ir fclbfl »crnid^tct jtiib. 

Unb bennoc^ n^ol^I und, n^enn bie ^fd^e treu 

2)en gunfen ^egt, menu bad getäuf(^te ^er^ 

iRid^t mübe tvirb, \>ovi neuem gu ergtü()n! 

2)09 (Sd^te bod^ ifi eben biefe @tut; 

2)ad $ilb ifl ^5^er al« fein ^egenfianb, 

S)er @(^eln nie^r.SBefen at« ble Solrnidjlelt 

SBer nur bie ^al^rl^eit fielet, fytt aufgelebt; 

2)ad !üeben gteid^t ber ^ül^ne: bort tvie l^ier 

SThig, toaxm bie Säufd^ung loeid^t, ber ^orl^ang faQen. 



Kttf 9&\lf)tim 0attffa ftiil^ed ^ittfc^eibeti. 

2)em jungen, frifd^en, farbenl^etten i?eben, 
S)em reid^en grueling, bem lein ^erbft gegeben, 
Sl^m laffet un9 ^um Sotenopfer goUen 
2)en abgehtidPten B^^iO» ben btütent^oHen I 

9lod^ eben loar t^on biefe« f^riil^Ung« @d^eine 
S)a« SSatertanb begtfiujt. 2luf fd^roffem ©teine, 
3)em man bie !6urg gebrod^en, ^ob ftc^ neu 
@in SBo(!enfd^(og, ein gauberl^aft ©ebau; 
2)o(^ In ber ^b^te, tt)o bie fliKe Äraft 
2)e« (grbgeifl« rcltfetl^afte gormen fd^afft, 
«m gadfelUd^t ber ^l^antafie entfaltet, 
@a^n kDir gu ^etbenbilbem fte geflaltet; 
Unb jeber ^tt, i« ®paW unb ttuft öerftedft, 
Sarb gu befeettem 3J{enfd^enn)ort erkDedft. 
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Win ^elbenfal^rten unb mit gefledtanaen, 
Ttit ^at\)tlaxt>tn unb ntit $(unien!rfin}fn 
UmHeibete bad Altertum bett @arg, 
S)cr Inciter bic öergtül^tc Slfd^c barg; 
@o l^at aud^ er, bent unfre ^l^räne taut, 
%u9 Sebendbitbent fd^ ben ©arg erbaut. 

S)lf SCfdfte rul^t, ber Oeijl entfleugt auf ©al^nen 
S)e« Seben«, beffcn gütte tt)lr nur al^nen, 
SBo au(^ bie Äunfl il|r l^immtifd^ 3iet emid^t 
Unb t)or bent Urbilb iebe« ^'\\h erbletd^ 



5a, ©d^ldffat, Id^ öerflel^e bld^: 
SKeln ®\M ift ni(^t »on biefer SBett, 
@« btül^t im Straum ber S)id^tung nur. 
S)u fenbefi mir ber ©dftmerjen »iel 
Uttb gibfi für itM ?eib ein ?ieb. 



Sonette* (Dftavm. (ßloffen* 



SBie <Sterbenben gu iD^ut, loer mag t9 fagen? 
2)0(1^ n)unberbar ergriff mit^'d biefe IRat^t: 
2)ie ©Ueber ft^ifnen ft^on in Sobed iD?a(^t, 
3m fersen fü^tf td^ (e<^ted Seben fd^Iagen; 

2)en ®eifi befiet ein ungemol^nte« 3^9^", 
2)en ©eijl; ber \itt9 fo jt(^er ftt^ gebadet, 
^rtöft^enb iti^t, bann n^ieber angefat^t, 
@in matted §tSmmd^en, bad bie ^inbe iagen. 

2Bif? l^ictten fdftttjere S^räume mir!^ befangen? 
S)ie Serd^e fingt, ber rote SD^orgen gtü^t, 
3nd rege lOeben treibt mid^ neu Verlangen. 

SBie? ober ging t)orbei ber Stobedengel? 
Mt !B(umen, bie am ^benb frift^ geblüht, 
@ie l^fingen ^Ingemellet bort k)om ©tenget 



9>tt f&tnmcnfttanfi. 

SBenn @träut^en, Blumen mand^e 2)eutung eigen, 
SBenn in ben 9lofen Siebe ftt^ entgünbet, 
^ergigmeinnid^t im 9^amen ft^on fit^ lünbet, 
Sorbeere 9lu^m, (2[^))reffen Iraner geigen; 
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SBenn, too bte anbem 3^^^^ <tQe fd)tDfigen, 
TtoLVL bod^ in garben garten ©inn ergrüiibet, 
Söenn @totj unb Sfleit bcm ©clben fi(^ üerbünbct, 
S3enn Hoffnung flattert in ben grünen ä^d^en; 

@o bra4 i^ too^t mit @runb in meinem ©arten 
S)le ©lumen aller garben, aller Wirten 
Unb bring' fie bir, gu n)tlbem Strang gerei^et: 

S)ir Ijl Ja meine ?ufl, mein ©offen, Reiben, 
aWein Sieben, meine Streu', mein ^ul^m, mein Sfldhtn, 
S)ir ift mein ?eben, bir mein Xo\> gemeil^et. 



S)em S)id^ter ifi ber gcrnen ©ilb geblieben, 
S3el bem er einfam oftmals Xrofi gefunben, 
Unb l^alt bed bebend ^irrung il^n umn)unben, 
(Sr fü^lt am «ufen boci| bag S3ilb ber Sieben. 

9ud^, mad ber 2)ic^ter fang, fel^nfuc^tgetrieben, 
S)ie ©ddöne tieft e« oft in Slbenbftunben, 
Unb mand^ed l^at fo innig fie empfunben, 
S)a6 ll^r e« tief im ©ergcn fle^t gcfdirieben. 

@in teure« ©itb, mol^l mirtt e« h)unber!räftig, 
SBo^l mand^er Kummer n^eic^t bed Siebe« Xönen, 
S)od^ emig bleibt ber Trennung (S(^mer) gefd^äftig. 

O @d^idffal, med^f'le lei(^t nur mit ben Sofen: 
jS^en 2)id^ter fü^re mieber gu ber (Schönen ! 
2)ie Sieber mögen mit bem ©ilbe !ofen« 
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9atf^atina* 

S)le SKufe, bie öon 9flc(i|t unb grei^cit finget, 
@ie tüanbcU cinfam, ferne ben ^aläjlen; 
Söenn 2npgcfang unb 9fleigen bort erfUnget, 
@ie l^Qt nid^t Anteil an bed ^ofed f^eften: 
^06^ nun ber taute ®(^mer} bie ^ügel fd^toinget, 
S)a fomntt aud^ fic ntit anbcrn jCrauergäjlen, 
Unb ()at fle nic^t bie iüebenben erhoben, 
S)ie Xotcn, bie nid^t l^bren, barf pe loben. 

2)ie @tabt erbröl^nt Dom ®6)aU ber Sotengtoden, 
yixt 3Wcngc brüflet fxd) im fc^toargen Äteibe, 
«ein ?lntU<j tad^cU, unb lein Slug' ijl trodfen, 
(gin SBettfampf ifl im ungcmeffnen ?eibe: 
^oä) aU bied lann bie ÜT^ufe nit^t t)frIodtfn, 
2)ag fte ha^ S<^tfd^e nid^t 00m (Sd^ten f treibe; 
!S)ie ®(ode tönet, n)enn man fie geft^toungen, 
Unb St^ränen gibt ed, bie nid^t tief entfprungen« 

S)er reiche ©arg, üon Äünftterl^anb gejimmert, 
9Rit einer gürjiin ^jurpumem ©ewanbe, 
9)?it einer Ärone, bie öon Steinen flimmert, 
Gebeutet er nid^t großem SBel^ bem ?anbe? 
®od^, tt)ie ber ^ur^jur, tvit bie Ärone fd^lmmert, 
2)ic SKufe l^ulbigt nimmermel^r bem 2^anbe; 
3)er irb'fc^e ©lang, lann er bie Slugen Wenben, 
S)ie fi(^ gum 2irf)t ber eto'gen Sterne »enben? 

@ie blidft gum ©immcl, btldft gur Srbe luleber, 
@ie fdiaut in alle 3^^*^" ^^^ @ef(!^i(i|te; 
S)a ftcigen Königinnen auf unb nieber, 
Unb tiitit fd^toinben ^in tote 2^raumgeftd(|tf 
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Unb ftnb tferfd^oQen in bent iZJhtnb ber Sieber 
Unb jtnb crlofd^cn in be« 9?ul^mc« 2\d^tt, 
3nbe« in frif(^cm, unöerblü^tcm Sebcn 
2)ie 9lamen ebler ^Bürgerinnen fdjnDeben. 

S)runt barf bie SD^hife tool^I, bie emjle, fragen: 
„^at biefer gotbne ©d^mucf ein $au))t nntfangen, 
2)a« mürbig unb ertend^tet il^n getragen? 
$at unter biefe§ ^ur^jumtantel« prangen 
^in l^ol^ed, !önigtid^e« ^er} gefc^tagen, 
@in $erg, erfüllt tion ^eiligem Verlangen, 
S5on reger ^aft, in ttjeitejlen Segirlen 
©etfbenb, ^ütfreid^, menfd^ttd^ groß ju toir!en?" 

@o fragt bie SWufe, bod^ im innem Oeifle 
SBarb i^r öorau« ber redeten 2lnth)ort Äunbe; 
S)a f))rid^t fte mand^ed @(^mergUd^e, \ia9 nteifte 
SJerjd^Ueßt jie bitter in be« «ufen« ©runbe 
Unb, baß au(^ jte il^r Xoitnop^tx Uiftt, 
31^r 3c^^J* ffiftc biefer Srauerjlunbe, 
?egt fie jur ^rone ^in, ber goIbe«fd^tt)eren, 
^ebeutfant einen DoUen ^rang Don ^^ren: 

„Sflimm l^ln, SSerflörte, bie bu frü^ entfd^njunben! 
iRid^t @otb nod^ ^teinob ijl bagu öertüenbet, 
9u(^ nic^t an« ^tumen ift ber ^rang gebunben, 
3tt raulier 3^it ^^ft bu bie ©al^n öottenbet: 
^u« gelbe«früd^ten l^ab' i(^ il^n gelDunben, 
SSie bu in C>«ngertagen fte gef))enbet; 
So, gteid^ ber (£ere« ^ange flod^t id) biefcn. 
S5oll«mutter, Sfia^rerin, fei mir gepriefenl" 
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@lc fprid^t'«, unb aufmart« beutet fie, ha toeld^en 
S>er $alle Sogen, bie ®en)5lle ftiel^en: 
@in SItcf ift offen nat^ bed $tmntel9 d^eid^en, 
Unb broben fte^t man j^atl^arinen Inieen; 
@ie tragt nlt^t me^r bcr irb'fri^en SBürbc 3«^<i»* 
@le tleß bcr SBctt, ttja« ll^r ble Söett geliehen, 
S)o(i) auf ble ©time foKt, ble relue, l^ette, 
(Sin Sid^tftral^I am M 2id^M ^öddflent Ouelle. 



Pramatifdje PidjtungetL 



9lu9 ,,^c9ilbeid/' 

Iteb ber ^wex XPanberer. 

2)er erjle. 

O j£annenbaunt, bu ebted 9lel9, 
©tji ©ommer unb Söinter grün: 
@o Ift aut^ meine lOlebe, 
2)le grünet Immerhin« 

O j£annenbaum, bod^ lannfl bn nie 
3n garben freublg blü^n: 
@o Ijl aut^ meine Siebe, 
%d^, etDtg bunfelgrün. 

!S)er 3h)elte. 

O «Irfe, ble jo l^elter 
%n9 bun!eln Sannen glangt 
Unb ftd^ \>ox anbrem $otge 
2Rlt aarten Slattern Iranat, 
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Tltin jugenblid^ed ^offen, 
O mxU, gtcic^it c« bir? 
S)u grünft fo frül^, fo l^cttc 
Unb nclgft bo(^ bcine ^itt. 

Das £ieb Pom IHSgbletn unb Pom Hin^. 

SBo^l pt5t am SWcercSjlranbe 
(Sin garte« Sungfröutcin, 
@ic angelt mantle ©tunbe, 
«ein .gifd^lcin beißt il|r ein. 

@le l^at 'ncn 9?ing am ginger 
a^tt rotem ©bclflcin, 
2)en binb't fie an ble Singet, 
SBirft i^n in« 2Weer ^inein : 

ADa l^ebt ftd^ an« ber Stiefe 
'nc ^anb tt)ie (SIfenbctn, 
S)ie tagt am ginger Min!en 
2)a« golbne ^^ingetein; 

Da l^ebt ftd^ an« bem ^runbe 
etn 9litter jung unb fein ; 
@r !prangt in golbnen @6^\spptn 
Unb fjjiclt im ©onnenfd^ein. 

!S)a« 972ögb(ein fprid^t erft^rocfen: 
„^tin, cbler 9?itter, nein. 
!Öag bu mein 9ling(ein golbeni 
@ar ni(i^t begehrt' i(^ bein/' 

,,9JJan angelt nic^t nad^ gifc^en 
3Rit @olb unb (gbetftein; 
2)a« 9iinglein tag' id^ nimmer: 
SWein eigen mußt bu fein/' 
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@tttfaguug. 

SBer enttvanbelt burd^ ben ©arten 
S3ei ber @terne bleid^em ©d^ein? 
ipat er ©üßc« gu ertoarten? 
Sirb ble ^a^t ll^m fcUg fein? 
%d^, ber $arfner iff«; er finft 
9'Jieber an be« Xurme« guge, 
So e« Ipät l^eruntcrbUnft, 
Unb beginnt gum ©aitengruge: 

,,?aujd^e, Jungfrau, au« ber $ö5e 
@inem ?iebe, bir gemeint, 
!^ag ein Sranm btd^ Unb ummel^e 
^u« ber Jhnb^eit 92o{enaeit ! 
ilT^it ber SBenbglodte ^(ang 
^am id), ro'xU Dor 2:age ge^en 
Unb ba« @(^Iog, bent id^ entfprang^ 
9^id^t int @onnen{lra^le feigen. 

,,5Son bem fergenl^ellen @aale, 
200 bu t^rontep, blieb id^ fern, 
3Bo urn bid^ beim reid^eu SWo^le 
greubig jagen ebte $erm; 

85 
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Tin bcr grcube nur vertraut, 
fatten gro^c« fie begehret, 
iRtd)t bet Siebe ^lagelaut, 
iRtd^t ber ^inb^ett Siedet geratet 

,,^ange 2)ämmerung^ tnttotiäit, 
S)üjl'rc ©äume, glänget neu, 
S)a6 Id^ in beut S^n^^nddit 
SWeiuer Äinb^eit jellg fei ! 
Linien tt)ill id^ in ben ^lee, 
m^ ba« ^inb mit leidstem ©d^ritte 
SBanble l^er, bie fd^5ne gee, 
Unb mit Blumen mid^ befd^ütte. 

„3a, bie 3eit ifl hingeflogen, 
S)ie @rinn'rung n^eic^et nie; 
^Id ein lid^ter Siegenbogen 
@te^t auf trüben SBolfen fie, 
^d^auen fliegt mein füger @(^mer^ 
2)ag nid^t bie (Srinn^rung fd^toinbe« 
@age bad nur, ob bein $erg 
iRod^ ber Äinb^eit Sufl cmpfinbe!'' 

Unb ed fd^mieg ber ^ol^n ber Sieber, 
S)er am gug bed Xurmed fag; 
Unb öom genfler ftang e« nieber, 
Unb e« gtänjt' im bunlcln @ra«: 
„^imm ben 9iing unb bcnfe mein, 
2)enr QU unfrer ^inb^eit ©d^öne! 
9^imm i^n ^in I @in (Sbelfiein 
©(äugt barauf unb eine Zf^xänt/' 



Sie 9loutte. 

3m {liQen ^(opergarten 
(Sine bleid^e Sungfrou gtng^ 
S)cr aWonb befd^ien fie trübe, 
Kn i^rer Sim))er l^tng 
2)ie ^^räne garter Siebe. 

„fO tDol^I mir, bag geflorben- 
jS)er treue Sul^le meht! 
3d^ barf il^n toieber tieben: 
(Sr toirb ein @ngel fein, 
Unb (Sngel barf id^ lieben." 

@ie trat mit gagem @(^ritte 
^0^1 ium airtariabilb; 
(S9 jianb in Ud^tem ©d^eine, 
(S9 fa^ fo mnttermtib 
herunter auf bie Steine. • 

@ie {auf gu feinen %ü^cn, 
@a^ auf mit ^immelöru^, - 
8i9 i^re HugenUber 
3m £obe fielen gu; 
3^r @d^Ieier toaUte nieber. 



Set fttatts« 

e« pflüdCte »lümlein mannigfalt 
(Sin aWägblein auf bcr Ud^ten %u; 
S)a lam tDo\fi avL9 bem grünen Salb 
(Sine tDunber[(^bne grau. 
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@ie trat gum 3)^agblein freunbUd^ l^in, 
@le Jc^Iang ein Äronglcin i^m in« $aar: 
„^odi blü^t ed nid^t, bod^ kotrb ed blü^n; 
O trag' e« immerbar 1" 

Unb atd bad SD^ögblein gröger koarb 
Unb fiä) erging im SJlonbenglanj 
Unb ^^rönen toeinte, füg unb gart, 
S)a fnofpete ber ^ang. 

Unb at« i^r l^olber ©räutigam 
@ie innig in bie ^rme fd^Iog. 
2)a iDanben iBlümlein monnefam 
©id^ aud ben ^nofpen lod. 

@ie n)iegte balb ein füge« ^inb 
3luf i^rept ©d^oße mütterüd^; 
!Da geigten an bent i^aubgeminb 
»let gotbne grüd^te fid^* 

• 

Unb at« i^r ?teb gefnnfen toar, 
2(d^, in be« @rabe« Sfladjt unb @taub, 
2)a me^t' um i^r gerftreute« $aar 
(Sin ^erbfltid^ fatbe« l^aub. 

^atb tag auc^ fte erbteidE)et ba, 
®od^ trug jte i^ren toexttn Ärang: 
2)a n^ar*« ein Sunber, benn man fa^ 
@o )$rud^t at« ^tittengtang. 
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2)er JtJ^one ©deafer gog fo na^' 
SSorübcr an betn Äönlg^jdjlog; 
S)ic Jungfrau öon ber 3ipn^ fo^/ 
2)a ipar il^r ©c^ncn grog. 

@lc rief il^m gu ein fuße« Sort: 
„O bürft' 16) ge^n ^iuab gu birl 
SSic glöngcn weiß bie Sämmer bort, 
2öie rot bie ©lümlein ^ierl" 

S)er Süngling i^r entgegejibot: 
„O fämcfi bu l^crab gu mir ! 
Söie gtänjcn fo bie Söänglein rot, 
?öie meift bie 31rme birl" 

Unb al« er nun mit ftittem 2öe^ 
3n icbcr grül^' öorübcrtrieb, 
S)a fa^ er ^in, bi« in bcr ^ö^ 
@rfd^ien fein ^olbe« Sieb. 

S)ann rief er freunblid^ i^r ^inaüf: 
„Söittfornmcn, Ä5nig«to(i)terIein !" 
3f)r füge« 2ßort ertönte brouf: 
„SBicl S)anf, bu ©deafer mein!" 



!J)er Söinter f(o^, ber Seng erfd^ien, 
2)ie S3lümlein blühten reid^ um^er; 
2)er @d^äfer tl^ät gum ©d^Ioffe giel^n, 
®od^ jte erfd^icn nid^t me^r. 
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Sr rief Iftlnauf fo ftageüoll: 
SlUfommcn, Äönigstöd^terlelnl" 
Sin ©cipcrlaut ^crunterjti^oH : 
„%ht, bu ©deafer mcinl" 



■*o^ 



Sie $BStetgtitft. 

(Sd ging tool^t über bie $eibe 
3nr alten Äopett' empor 
ein ®rei« int SBaffcngcJd^melbe 
Unb trat in ben bnnleln (Sl^or. 

®ie @ärge feiner Sll^ncn 
©tanbcn bie ^att' entlang, 
^ud ber 2:iefe tl^öt il^n ntal^nen 
(Sin ttjunberbarer Oefang. 

„Sol&l l^aB' lc§ euer ©rügen, 
S^r ipelbengeifler, geprt: 
eure SRei^e foH id^ fdiUeßen; 
^eil mir! iö) bin e« toert*" 

e« flanb an fuller @totte 
(gin @arg nod^ ungefüllt, 
S)en nal^m er gum SRul^cbette, 
3um ^fü^Ie na^m er ben @(^ilb. 

®ie $änbc t^St er falten 
fluf« @d^tt)ert unb fd^lummert' ein. 
®ie ©eiperlante öer^oEten — 
2>a mod^f e« gar flitte fein. 
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Sie ftetl^enbett Reiben. 

®er S)onen ©d^ttjcrtcr brängcn ©c^ttjcben« $ccr 

3um ttJtlben Wlttv, 
®ic SBagcu flirren fern, e8 btlnft ber ©tal^l 

. 3ni SWonbenftra^I; 
®a Uegen {lerbenb anf bent Seid^enfelb 
S)er fc^öne @öen unb Utf, ber graue ©elb. 

@öen. 

O Sßatex, bag ntid^ in ber 3ugenb ^aft 

2)ie 9^ome rafft! 
ifjun fd^Ud^tet nimmer meine SJlutter mir 

2)er Soden S^n; 
SSergeblid^ fpS^et meine @ängerin 
$om ^o^en 2:urm in alle gerne l^in, 

Ulf, 

@ie toerben Jammern, in ber S^iäc^te ©ran'n 

3m Sraum und fd^aun. 
©od^ fei getropl S3alb brid^t ber bitt're ©d^merj 

3^r treue« ^erj; 
S)ann reid^t bie «u^Ie bir bei Obin« Wta% 
2)ie golbgelodte, läd^elnb ben $o!aU 

@öen, 

begonnen l^aB' id^ einen S^figefang 

3um ©aitcnflang, 
SBpn Königen unb ©elben grauer Qtit, 

3n Sieb' unb etreit; 
SSerlaJfen ^ängt bie $arfe nun, unb bang' 
(ixtotdt ber Sinbe SBel^en il^ren ^lang. 
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Ulf. 
@8 gtängct ^od^ unb ^cl)r tm ©onncnflral^l 

S)ie ©tcrnc ttjonbcln unter il^m, c8 gie^n 

S)lc ©türme ^in; 
®ort tafetn mit ben SSatem loir in 9iu^\ 

©r^ebe bann bcin Sieb unb enb' e« bu! 

©öen. 

O ^attx, \>a^ mid) in ber 3ugenb Äroft 

S)ie Sf^ome rafft! 
9^od^ leud^tet feiner ^o^en Saaten $ilb 

Suf meinem ©d^ilb; 
3toölf Slid^ter thronen, ^od^ unb fd^ouerlic^, 
2)ie toerten nid^t bed ^elbenma^Ied mid^. 

Ulf. 

SBol^l wieget eineö öiete Xl\aten auf 

(Sie ad^ten brauf): 
S)a8 ifi um beine« S5aterlanbe« 9^ot 

S)er $elbentob. 
©ie^ ^in I S)ie geinbe fliegen. 8tidt' ^inan ! 
S)er ©immet glängt, ba^in ifl unfre 8a]^n. 



■♦«>♦- 



Set l^Uttbe ^dttig* 

2Bag fielet ber norb'fd^cn ged^ter ©d^ar 
$od^ auf be« 2Jicere« 53orb? 
2öa8 iPiU in feinem grauen ^aar 
S)er blinbe Äönig bort? 
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(Sr ruft, in bitt'retn tarnte 
Sluf feinen ©tab gclcl^nt, 
S)a6 überm 3Wccrc«orme 
S)Qd @ilanb toibertont: 



„®ib, SÄäuber, au« bem gclgüerfte« 
S)te 2:ocl^ter ntir gurütf I 
3^r ^arfenfpiel, t^r ?ieb fo füg, 
SBar meine« filter« ®tü(f. 
SSom S^anj auf grünem ©tranbe 
$aft bu fte toeggeraubt, 
S)ir ifi e« etoig ©d^anbe, 
9Rtr beugt'« ba« graue ^aupt" 

S)a tritt au« feiner Äluft ^eröor 
2)er SÄäuber, groß unb irilb, 
dt fd^ttjingt fein ^ünenfc^mert empor 
Unb fti^lögt an feinen ©d^ilb: 
„®n ^afl ja öiele SBäd^ter,. 
Sarum benn litten'« bie? 
2)ir btent fo mand^er g^d^ter, 
Unb feiner fämpft um fie?" 

9^0(1^ fle^n bie ged^ter alle flumm^ 
Sritt feiner avL9 ben 9iei^'n, 
!£)er bitnbe ^onig fe^rt ftc^ um: 
„S3in id^ benn ganj allein?" 
2)a fagt be« $ater« 9ted^te 
©ein junger ©o^n fo Warm: 
„3Serg5nn' mir'«, baß id^ fed^tel 
äöo^l fü^r id^ traft im 2(rm." 
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,,0 @o^n, bcr geitib ijl rlefenfterf, 
31^nt l^ielt no(^ lelner jlonb; 
Unb bo(^, in bir i{! ebled aj^arf, 
3^ fü^r« am 2)nx(f ber ^aub. 
iRitnm l^ier bie atte ^inge! 
@ie tfl ber @lalben $rei0. 
Unb fanp bu, fo öerfd^Ungc 
2)ie ^ut mi(^ armen @reidl'' 

Unb ^ord^! ed fd^äumet unb e« rauf(^t 
®er 9f?ad^en über« SWcer, 
2)er blinbe ^bnig {!e^t unb laufd^t, 
Unb aKe« fd^n^eigt um^er, 
i93i« brüben ftd^ erhoben 
2)er ©d^llb' unb ©c^toerter ©c^oH 
Unb ^ampfgefd^rei unb Stoben 
Unb bumpfer Siberian 

SDa ruft ber ®rei« fo freublg bang': 
,/@agt an, toad i^r erfd^aut! 
ÜÄeln ©d^ttjcrt (Ic^ lenn'« om guten Älang), 
S« gab fo fd^arfen ?aut." — 
„2)er 3läuBer Iji gefallen, 
(Sr l^at ben Mutagen iOol^n. 
$etl bir, bu ^elb oor aQen, 
®u parfer Äöntgöfo^nl" 

Unb toUhtx totrb ed flill uml^er, 
S)er £5nig fle^t unb taufd^t: 
,,SBa« ^ör* Id^ fommen über« 9Kcer? 
(g« rubert unb e« roufd^t." — 
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„®ie fomnten angefal^ren, 

2)ein ©o^n mit ©c^mert unb ©d^Ub, 

3n fonnenl^ellen C^aaren 

3)elu 2:ö(^tcrlcln ©unüb." 

^.SBtlllommenl'' ruft t>om l^ol^ett ©teilt 
2)er Blinbe ©ret« l^itiab, 
^9hm toirb mein ^Iter toonnig fein 
Unb eJ^retiDoQ tnein (Bxah. 
2)u tcgjl mir, ©ol^n, jur @ette 
2)a9 ©d^iDert t)on gutem ^lang, 
©unilbe, bu befreite, 
©ingfi mir ben ©rabgefang*^ 



Sa9 foU bo(^ bie« 2:rommeten fein? 
Sa« beutet bie« ©efd^rei? 
Sin treten an bad genfiertein, 
Sal af^nt, toa^ ed fei. 

®a feiert er ia, ba feiert er f(^on 
8om fefiUc^en Stumei, 
2)er rittertid^e l^önigdfo^n, 
SD'^ein Sul^le tounbertreu. 

Sie fieigt bad 9{og unb fd^n^ebt ba^erl 
Sie trutjUd^ ft^t ber ai^ann I 
^üma^x, man b&d^t' ed nimmermel^r^ 
Sie fanft er fpielen laun. 
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Sie fd^lmmert fo ber .^ttn oon @oIb, 
2)e9 92ttterfpiete9 !^anfl 
%6^, brunter glü^n t>ox aUtm ^olb 
S)ie ^ugen, hian unb blant 



Sol^I flarrt unt il^n be@ ganger? ^t)^ 
l)tx SÄtttermantct raufd^t, 
2)od) brunter f dalägt ein ntitbed ^erg^ 
2)a« ?ieb' urn Siebe toufd^t. 

2)ie 9{ed^te lägt ben ©rug ergel^n, 
@ein ©cimgcfieber monft; 
2).a neigen fxä) bie !£)amen fc^ön, 
S)e« S3oIfe« 3ubel banlt. 



SBa« jubelt il^r unb neigt eud^ fo? 
S)er fc^oue ©rug ift mein. . 
S3ic( !J)onf, mein Sieb, id^ bin fo fro^, 
©ettJig, Id^ bring' bir'8 ein. 

9'iun gie^t er in be« SSater« @d^log 
Unb fnleet öor i^m ^in 
Unb fc^naUt ben golbnen $e(m ft(^ lod 
Unb reid^t bem ^önig il^n. 

!S)ann obenbd eilt gu Siebd^end ^ür 
©ein Icifer, lofer @d^ritt; 
2)0 bringt er frifd^e Äüffc mir 
Unb neue Siebe mit. 
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„§ofl bu ba« @d^Io6 gefeiten, 
:S)ad ]^ot)e @d^Iog am iDleer? 
©olben unb roftg treten 
©ie SBoUen brübcr l^er. 

,,(58 inöd)tc fid^ nicbcrnelgen 
3in bie fpiegclflarc glut, 
@d tnödite ftreben unb fieigen 
3n bcr 5(benbn)oIfeu ®Iut." — 

„Sol^I l^ab' jd^ c« gcfe^cn, 
2)a8 ^ol^e (Sd^Iog am SUJeer 
Unb ben ST^onb barüber flehen 
Unb ^tM todt uml^er." — 

„S)cr Söinb unb be« 3Reere8 Satten, 
®aben fte frifd^en Along? 
^erna^mft bu aud ^oI)en fatten 
@aiten unb gcfigcfang ?" — 

„2)ie Sinbe^ ble Söogen otte 
?agen in tiefer fftu^'; 
@tnem ^lagelieb au« ber ^atte 
$ört' Id^ mit Sl^ronen gu/' — 

,;@a^efl bu oben ge^en 
!£)en ^önig unb fein ^emal^I, 
2)cr roten ^Kautel Socmen. 
S)er golbncn kronen ©trol^l? 
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,,p]^rten fte nic^t mit dornte 
@ine f^bne Sungfrau hav, 
©errlid^ tolc eine @oime, 
©tra^lcnb Im golbnen ^ar?** — 

,,SBol^I fa^ id^ bie (SUem beibe, 
£)§ne ber ^onen Sid^t, 
3tn fd^toargen S^rauerftelbe — 
2)le Sungfrau fa^ id^ ntc^t.'' 



2)er treue SB^altl^er ritt t^orbei 
Sn unfrer f^rau Kapelle; 
3)a fntetc gar in tiefer Sfieu' 
(Sin ÜJJögbtetn an ber (Sd^meUe: 
,,$alf an, §a(f an, mein Sßatt^er traut! 
^ennfl bu nt(^t mel^r ber ©timme Saut, 
2)ie bu fo gerne l^örteji?" — 

,,SBen W i^ W^ ? 2)te falfc^e iKaib, 
9(^, iDeilanb, ad^, bie SD^eine« 
So Uegefl bu bein feiben itieib, 
3Bo ®oIb unb (gbeljieine ?" — 
^O bag id^ Don ber Sreue lieg! 
SSerloren ip mein ^arobie«, 
©el blr nur finb' ld^'8 ttJleber." 

@r l^uB au 92og ba6 fd^bne SetB, 
@r trug ein fanft Erbarmen; 
@le fd^lang fid^ fejl um feinen Selb 
SU^lt toelgen, toeld^en ^rmen: 
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„%äi, SBatt^et; traut, tnetn liebenb $er3i 
& fd^Iagt on talM, {larre (Srj, 
(Sd Itopft nic^t an betn betnen/' 

@lc ritten ein In SBattl^er« ®6fiß% 
S)ad ^d^Iog n^ar ob' unb fHUe. 
@le banb ben $elm bent 92ltter lo6; 
$ln mar ber @d^ön§ett güUe: 
,,2)le Sangen bletd^, ble Hugen trilby 
@te {tub betn ^d^mnd, bn treue9 Steb! 
2)u toarfl mir nie fo Ueblld^/' 

2)le 9tü{htng töfl ble fromme SD^^alb 
®em ^erm, ben fie betrübet: 
,Ma9 W iäi ? ^c^, ein fd^marse« ^lelb ! 
SBer jlarb, ben bu gellcbet?" — 
,,S)le ?lebjle mein betraur* id) fe^r, 
2)le l(^ öuf @rben nimmermehr, 
9lt>6i überm @rabe finbe/' 

@le ftnft 3u feinen gügen ^In 
SWlt auSgejlredten airmen: 
,,^a lieg' id) arme ^ügerln, 
2)ld^ f[e]^' l(i^ um (Srbarmen. 
(Sr^ebe mld^ ju neuer iSuft! 
Sag ml(^ an belner treuen $rufl 
S3on allem Selb genefen !" — 

,,@tey auf, pe^' auf, bu arme« Älnb ! 
3(^ faun btd^ nl4t erl^eben; 
S)le 3lrme mir öerfd^Ioffen jtnb, 
®le S3rufl Ifl o^ne geben* 
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@cl traurig fict«, toxt id^ c8 bin! 
S)lc ?tcb' ifl ^in, bic ?icb' ijl ^iu 
Unb feieret nUmal« lieber/' 



-•o«- 



@0 toaUt ein $ttger ^ol^en 2)range9, 
(gr ttjaUt sur fcrgcn ©otte^ftabt, 
3nr @tabt be« l^immltjc^cti ®cfangc8, 
2)ic ll^m bcr @cijl ücrl^cißen ^aU 

,,2)u flarcr «Strom, in beincm @|)icgcl 
SBirft bu bic l^cil'gc balb umfal^n; 
31^r fonnenl^cHcn gclfenl^ügcl, 
31^r fdftaut jtc fd^on Don ttjcitcm an. 

„mit feme ®Io(fen l^ör' id^'« fdngen; 
2)a« Slbcnbrot bur(I|blü^t ben $oin. 
D §ätt' Id^ glüget, mid^ sii Wringen 
SBeit über St^al unb gclfenrel^'n !" 

(gr ijl t)on l^ol)cr SBonne trunfen, 
(gr ijl t)on fügen ©d^mergen matt, 
Unb, in bie Slumen l^ingefunfen, 
©ebenit er feiner ©otteSjlabt: 

„@ie pub su groß nod^, biefe 9läume, 
gür meiner ©el^nfud^t gtammenqual; 
(Sm^jfal^et il^r micft, milbe S^rtiume, 
Unb geigt mir ba« erjel^nte ZljalV^ 
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2)a tfl ber ^immel aufgefd^Iagett, 
@ein lid^ter @ngel fd^aut ^erab: 
„2öie fottt' Ic^ Mr bic traft öcrfagcn, 
2)em idj ha^ §o^c ©eignen gab? 

,,2)ic ©c^nfud^t unb ber S^rauntc Soeben, 
@le jinb ber lüeid^en @eele füg, 
2)od^ ebler ifl ein fiarfe« @trebcn 
Unb ntad^t ben fc^önen Sraunt getotg/' 

(gr fd^ttjinbet in bie SWorgenbüfte. 
3)er ^ilger f^jrlngt gefiärft tm^ox, 
dx jlrebet über S3erg' unb tlüfte, 
(Sr flel^et fd^on ant golbnen ^or. 

Unb ftel^ ! gletd^ SWutterarmen fc^tteget 
3)ie etabt ber Pforte glügel ouf, 
3^r l^intntlifd^er @efang begrüßet 
S)en ©ol^n nad^ tapfxem ^ilgerlauf» 



■•o«- 



SBa8 Hinget unb finget bie ©trog' l^erauf? 
3^r Jungfern, modlet bie genfter auf I 
(g« gießet ber Surfd^ in bie SBeite, 
6ie geben il^m ha9 ©eleite. 

^ol^l iaud^gen bie anbem unb fd^toingen bie ^ÜV, 
S3ier Sauber barauf unb t)iel ebte SB(üf , 
3)od^ bent ©urfd^en gefaüt nic^t bie @itte, 
®e^t flitt unb bleid^ in ber il^itte. 
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3Bo^( ningen bie Pannen, tt)o§I funfelt ber SSein: 
„2^rinf au« unb trinf ttjlebcr, Ucb S3rttbcr mein!" — 
„9Rlt bcm 2lbfd^lcb«ttjclnc nur picket, 
!S)er ba innen mir brennet unb glühet I" 

Unb brausen am atterte^ten $QUd, 
^a' gucfet ein SD^cigblein gum i^enfler ^eraud, 
@ie möd^t' il^re ^l^rönen üerbecfen 
SD^it ©elbüeiglein unb 9tofen{l9(!en. 

Unb braugen am atterte^ten $au9, 
^a fc^Iagt ber ^urfd^e bie ^ugen auf 
Unb fd^Iögt fte nieber mit ©demerge 
Unb leget bie $anb aufs ^erge. 

,,$err ^ruber, unb l^afl bu nod^ feinen @traug, 
!Dort n)inlen unb n^anfen üiel tinmen ]^erau9. 
SBol^tauf, bu @(i^5n{le t)on alien, 
Saß ein ©traußlein l^emnterfaEen!'' — 

,,3^r S3rüber, too« follte ba« ©trSugleln mir? 
3c^ ^ab' \a lein litbt9 Siebd^en n^ie il^r; 
^n ber @onne n^ürb' e« üergel^en, 
2)er SBinb, ber ttjörb' e« öertoel^en." 

Unb n^eiter, \a totitex mit @ang unb mit ^lang, 
Unb ba« 3)Mgb(etn (aufd^et unb ^ord^et no(!^ tang': 
„O ttjel^' I er giel^et, ber ^nabe, 
S)en id^ flille geliebet J^aU. 
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,,®a jlcl^' iä^, aä), mit ber 2xtht mein, 
9Äit SRöfcn unb mit ©elböcigclcln; 
2)cm i(i^ atte« gäbe fo gerne, 
2)er ifl nun in ber gerne." 



-♦o*- 



Se9 ftttadett Xob« 

,,3«tt«6 nic^t ben bnnleln SBalb ^tnabl 
(g« gilt bcin ?eben, bn jnnger ^abM" — 
„SKein @ott im ^inimet, ber ifl mein ?ic^t, 
2)er läßt mic^ im bunfeln SBalbe nid^t." 

2)a jeud^t er l^innntcr, ber innge ^nab', 
(g« braujl ll^m gu gügen ber @trom l^inab, 
(Sd faufl il^m gn ^au^te ber {d^marje SBalb, 
Unb bie @onne t)erftnlet in Wolfen Balb. 

Unb er fommt an« finficre Sfläuberl^anö, 
@ine l^otbe 3nngfran ft^auet l^eraud: 
„O toel^el bn bijl fo ein junger Änab', 
Söa« fommfi bn in« X\)al bc« 2:obe8 l^erab?" 

%m btm Sl^or bie mörb'rifd^e Flotte brid^t, 
2)ie Jungfrau bedfet il^r Slngefld^t; 
@ic flößen i^n nieber, fte rauben fein ®ut, 
@ie laffen il^n liegen in feinem ©Int, 

„O ttjel^'I wie bunteU leine (Sonne, fein @ternl 
SBen ruf id^ on? Sfi mein @ott fo fern? 
^0, Jungfrau bort im l^immftfd^en <Sd^ein, 
iRimm auf meine ©eeF in bie ^änbe beini" 
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^et Xtanm. 



3m {d^önfiett ©arten n^aEten 
3roei ^ul^Ien $anb in $anb, 
3tt)0 bleiche, franfc Ocjlaltcn; 
@ie fagett ind Slnmenlanb* 

@ie fügten ft(i^ auf bie Sangett 
Unb fügten ftd^ auf ben mmb, 
@ie l^ielten jt(i^ fefi umfangen, 
@ie tDurben jung unb gefunb. 

3tt)ei ^locflein ftangen l^eEe, 
2)er 2:raum entf(i^ttjanb gur @tunb': 
(Sie lag in ber ^loflerjeUe, 
(Sr fent in Snrmed @runb. 



^flngflen »or, hai gefl ber greube, 
S)ad ba feiern SÖSalb unb ^ibe* 
^ub ber ^5nig an gu fpre^en: 
„%nd^ and ben fatten 
2)er alten ^ofbnrg alien 
@ott ein reid^er grül^ftng bred^en." 

2^rommeIn unb 2^rommeten f(i^allen, 
9tote Salinen feftlid^ n^aEen. 
^a^ ber ^önig t)om ^alfone: 
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Sn ?anjenf|jlclcn 

2)ic mtttx aUt fielen 

S^or bc8 Äbnig« ftarfcm ©o^ne. 

Slber öor be« Kampfe« fitter 
9lltt gulefet ein Jc^toarjer ^Ritter. 
„$err, tt)ie ifl @u'r 9iam' unb 3eld^cn?"— 
„Söürb' Ic^ e« fagen, 
3^r mbd^tet gittern unb jagen: 
©in ein gürfl öon großen 8flei(i^em" 

^Id er in bie ©a^n gegogen, 
2)unfel tt)arb be« Fimmel« ©ogen, 
Unb ba« @d^to6 begann gu beben* 
©eim erficn (Stoße 
S)er 3üngling JanI öom Stoffe, 
konnte faunt jtd^ toieber lieben. 

$feif unb ®eige ruft gu Sängen, 
gacfcrn burc^ bie @Sle glöngen; 
SBanIt ein großer ©d^atten brinnem 
@r t^ät mit «Sitten 
S)e« Äönig« 2:od^ter bitten, 
^&t ben 2:aug mit il^r beginnen, 

2:angt im fd^rtorgen Meib öon Sifen, 
2:anget fc^ouerlic^e SBeifen, 
©c^tingt fid^ falt um il^re ©lieber* 
S5on ©ruft unb paaren 
(gntfatten^ il^r bie Karen 
Slümlein weif gur @rbc nieber. 
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Unb )ur reid^en Safel (amen 
%Viz Sfllttcr, cllc a)amen. 
3tDif(^en ©ol^it unb %o(i)ttx innen 
ma bangem ilJ2nte 
S)er alte ^5nig cul^te, 
@a]^ fte an mit ftiHem ©innen. 



^(eid^ bie ^nber beibe fd^ienen; 
8ot bet ®a{l ben i^ed^er il^nen: 
^Oolbner SSein mad^t end^ gencfen," 
3)ic Äinber tranfen, 
@ie tl^aten ^oflid^ banfen: 
„mi^l ifl biejcr Xxmt getoefen." 



%n ht% Skater« S3mjl jtd^ fc^Iangen 
@o^n unb Xod^Ux; il^re SBangen 
5i:^äten DbEig ftc^ entfärben; 
äBol^in ber graue, 
i&rfd^rodPne Skater fc^ane, 
(Stellt er ein9 ber ^inber fierben. 



,3e^M bie ^olben ^inber beibe 
iRal^mfi bu ^in in 3ugenbfreube: 
Sfiimm aud^ mid^, ben greubelofeni" 
3)a fprad^ ber ©rimme 
SWit l^ol^Ier, bumpfer @timme: 
„®rei8, Im grueling brcdti' idt| SRofen." 
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Sie btei Siebet« 

3n ber l^ol^en ^aW fag ^9ntg @ifrib : 
^3^r ^arfner, ttjcr weiß mir ba« fd^önflc Sieb?" 
Unb ein Süttgling trat aud ber ^d^ar bel^enbe, 
2)ie $arf in ber $anb, bad ©d^toert an ber Senbe: 



,,^ei Sieber tt)etg td^; ben erflen @ang, 
S)en l^afl bu j[a n^ol^I oergeffen {d^on lang': 
Steinen ©ruber l^aft bu tneud^ttng« erfioi^eu/' 
Unb aber: ,,$afl i^n meud^UngS erflod^en." 



„^9 anbre Sieb, ha^ l^aB' id^ erbad^t 
3n einer flnftem, jiürmifd^en Sfiad^t: 
SWttßt mit mir fed^ten auf Scben unb Sterben." 
Unb aber: ,,9)'htgt fed^ten auf Seben unb (Sterben/' 



2)a (el^nf er ble $arfe Mol^I an ben %i\ä)f 
Unb fte gogen belbe bie @d^n)erter frlfd^ 
Unb fod^ten lange mit n^Ubem @d^aUe, 
81« ber ^önlg fanf In ber l^o^en ^aQe. 



„^m fing' iä^ bad brltte, bad fd^önfte Sieb, 
2)a8 toerb' td^ nimmer gu fingen müb': 
Äönlg @lfrlb Hegt In fel'm roten Slute." 
Unb aber: ,,Slegt In fel'm roten ©lute." 



\ 
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^t9 ®oWtbmieM Xa^terleitt. 

@in ©olbfd^mieb in ber ^ube fiattb 
«ei ?err unb ^belflein : 
,,^ad befle ^leinob, bad id^ fanb, 
!S)ad btfl bod^ bu, Helene, 
3»ein teure« 2:5(i^tcrlcln I" 

@ln fd^mutfer fÄltter trat l^ereln: 
,,2ßittIommen, aTiägblctn traut I 
SBlttfommen, lieber ©otbfc^mieb meini 
aWad^' mir ein töfiltc^ Ärängd^en 

ür meine füge S3rautl" 



Unb at« hai ^ränjlein toar bereit 
Unb fpielt' im reid^en ©long, " 
©a l^ängt' ©eleu' in S^raurigleit, 
^o^i al« fte tDar aHeine, 
Sin il^ren Hrm ben Ärong: 

„^äif ttjunberfelig ip bie ©rout, 
2)ie'« translein tragen fottl 
"ädf, fc^cntte mir ber S^Jitter traut 
ein Äröngtein nur üon 9loJen, 
Sßie xoäf iä) freubenöoKI" 

9iid^t lang', ber fRitter trat herein, 
S)a« ^ränglein tt)o^I befd^aut*: 
„D faffe, lieber Oolbfc^micb mein, 
@in 9fJinglein mit Demanten 
gür meine fuße «rant!" 
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Unb aid bad 9ltng(ein tt)ar bereit 
SWit teurem 2)emantjleln, 
2)a lletff ^elen' in Xraurlgfcit, 
^0^1 aid ^e toar aOeine, 
(Sd l^atb and gingerlein: 



„^dj, tDunberfelig ifi bie Sraut, 
2)ie'd 9ling(ein tragen foil I 
%äif f(i^enlte mir ber 9litter trant 
Sflux fcincd ^aard ein Söcflein, 
SBie ttjär' i(^ freubenüolll" 



Sfli^^t lang', ber flitter trot l^ercin, 
^a9 9tinglein n^o^I befd^auf : 
„^u \ia% lieber ©olbfd^mieb mein, 
®ar fein gemaci^t bie ©aben 
gür meine fuße ©reut. 

,,3)od^ bcß id^ toiffe, toie il^r'd fle^, 
^ritt, fd^öne ÜÄaib, ^ergu, 
3)o6 id^ an bir gur ^robe fel^' 
S)en ©rautfd^mud meiner ^iebfienl 
@ie ift fo fd^ön xoit bu.'' 

@d mar an einem Sonntag frül^, 
S)mm ^att' bie feine SWaib 
$euf angetl^an mit fonbrer Tlüff, 
3ur ^ird^e ^injugel^en, 
3^r aUerbefied ^leib. 
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i^on l^olber @d^am ergriffen gang 
@ie t)or bcm 9lltter jlanb ; 
@r fc^t' i^r auf ben golbnen ^anj, 
(Sr fledt' il^r an bad 9ting(ein, 
2)ann faßt' er l^re $anb: 

„©clene füg, ^etene traut, 
3)er ^(i^erg ein (Snbe nimmt 
2)u btfi bie aUerfd^önfle i^raut, 
gür bie ic^'d golbne ^Snglein, 
f^ür bie ben 9ting beflimmt, 

„Sei (Solb unb ^erl' unb (gbeljleln 
Sifi bu ertt)ac^fen ^ier, 
S)a« fottte bir ein 3«lc^en fein, 
!S)ag bu gu l^ol^en (S^ren 
(Singel^en tt)ir|l mit mir." 



-•o»- 



^ Set SSitHtt Xd^tetleitt. 

& jogen brei Surfd^e tt)o^( über ben ^f^tin, 
©el einer grau SBirtin, ba f ehrten fie ein: 

„grou SBirtin, §at @ic gut ©ier unb SBeln ? 
©0 fiat @ie S^r fd^one« Kod^terlein ?" — 

,,iKcin «ier unb SBein ifl frifd^ unb fter. 
SRein Söd^terlein liegt ouf ber Sotenbo^r'." 

Unb aid fie traten gur hammer l^inein, 
S)a lag fie in einem fd^margen (Sd^rein. 



s. 
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2)er tx^tf ber fd^lug ben (Schleier gurüdt 
Unb fd^aute fie an mit traurigem ^ticf : 

„Std^, lebtefl bu nod^, bu fd^önc SWaib I 
S(^ ttJürbe bi(^ Ueben öon biefcr 3^it*" 

2)er gtoeite be(fte ben (Sd^Ieier gn 
Unb lel^rte ftd^ ab unb n^einte ba^U: 

„%di, ha% bu Iieg{l auf ber Sotenba^r' I 
3(^ l^ab' bid^ geliebet fo mand^ed ^al^r.'' 

^er britte ^ub il^n tuieber fogleid^ 
Unb fügte fie an ben iU^unb fo bleid^: 

„3)id^ ttebf Id^ immer, bid^ IW id^ nod^ l^euf 
Unb toerbe bid^ Ueben in (StQigleit/' 



Sie m'dl^^ttin. 

„®nttn SWorgen, SKarie ! @o frül^e fd^on rüjllg unb rege? 
2)id^, treu'fle ber SD^ögbe, bid^ mattet bie Siebe nid^t träge. 
3a, mäl^fi bu bie SBiefe mir ob öon Jefet in brei 2;agen, 
SiJid^t bilrft'ici^ ben@o]^n bir, ben einzigen, longer üerfogen." 

SDer ^fid^ter, ber flottUd^ begüterte, l^ot -ed gef))rod^en. 
SRorie, wie fü^It fie ben Uebenben $ufen ftd^ po^^ml 
(Sin neues, ein Iräftiged Seben burd^bringt il^r bie ©lieber, 
mt fd^n^ingt fte bie ^enfe, xoit fttcdt fte bie iD^o^ben \>a^ 
nteber ! 
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2)er TtittaQ glühet, bie SD^ä^ber be« gelbed ermatten, 
@le fud^en gur ü^abe ben duett unb jum ^d^Iummer ben 

@(^atten; 
iRo(i^ Waffen im l^etgen ©efilbe ble fummenben dienen: 
SD^arte, fte ru^t ntd^t, fte fd^afft in bie SS^ette mit il^nen. 

3)ie ©onne oerftnit, ed ertönet bad ^benbgelciute. 
Sßol^l rufen bie iRad^bam: ^SWarie, genug if!'« für l^te !" 
^oifi giel^en bie iD^S^ber, ber $trt unb bie ^erbe üou Irinnen: 
SKarie, fte bengelt bie ©enfe git neuem beginnen« 

@d^on fhilet ber ^u, fd^on erglSngen ber 3J{onb unb bie 

©terne, 

(&9 buften bie iOtal^ben, bie 9^ad^tigall fd^l&gt and ber gerne: 

SRarie Derkngt nid^t )u rafleu, t)erlangt nid^t gu laufd^eu, 

<BtM lägt fte bie ©enfe, bie (räftig gefd^muugene, raufd^en. 

@o fürber t>on ^benb )u 9Rorgen, t>on Tlov^tn gu ^benb, 
3J{it Siebe ftd^ nä^reub, mit feliger Hoffnung ftd^ labenb. 
3um brittenmal l^ebt ftd^ bie ©oune, ba ifi ed gefd^el^en: 
Dort fel^t il^r ÜlJJarien, bie n^ounigUd^ meinenbe, flel^en« 

„^nttn 2Rorgen, Cartel SBad fe^ id^? O f(eigige Raubet 
^emS^t ifl bie ^iefe, ha9 lo^n' id^ mit reictiUd^er (Bpenht; 
Stteln mit ber ^irat . • • bu nal^mefi im (Smfle mein 

©d^ergen. 
Seid^tglSubig, man fielet eS, unb tl^brid^t {tub Uebenbe bergen." 

(Sv f))rid^t eS unb geltet bed Segd, bod^ ber armen iD^arie 
(Srftarret bad $erg, il^r bred^en bie bebenben ^niee. 
Die ^pxaajt verloren, (^efü^I unb ^eftunung geft^munben, 
@o wirb fte, bie SWSl^berin, bort in ben SWal^ben gefunben. 



l< 
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@o lebt fte no(i^ Sa^re, to ftummer^ erflorbener Seife, 
Unb $ontg, ein tropfen, bad ifi il^r bte einzige «Spetfe. 
D Rottet ein @vah i^r bereit auf ber blü^enbfien Siefe ! 
@o Uebenbe äJ^äl^berin gab es bO(]^ nimmer irie btefe. 



1. Pas St&nbc^en. 

^Sa9 toecfen and bem ©d^Iummer 4nt(i^ 
Pr füge ^(ange bod^? 
O äJ^utter, fte^! toer mog ed fein 
3n fpäter @tunbe nod^?" — 

„^d^ l^bre nid^td, ic^ fe^e nic^td. 
O fd^Iumm're fort fo Unbl 
WlavL bringt bir feine ^tanbd^en ie^t, 
2)u arme«, franfe« Äinb I" — 

,,(S« ifi nid^t irbifd^e Ttnfil, 
Sßa« mid^ fo freubig mad^t: 
SD^td^ rufen (Sngel mit ©efang. 
O SWutter, gute iRad^tl" 

2. Die 0rgcL 

,,iRod^ einmal f))ie(t bie Drgel mir, 
äJ^ein alter iRad^bardmann ! 
^erfud^t e9, ob il^r frommer Bd^aU 
Tttin $erg erquidten tann!" 

2)ie ^ranle bat, ber Vlaä^hax \pitlt% 
@o \pitW er nie Dörfer, 



lU (Sebtcipte. 

@o rein, fo l^crrlld^, nein, er fennt 
^eln eigen @pici nld^t mel^r, 

(Sd ifl ein frember, fePger ^(ang, 
S)er feiner $anb entbebt; 
(Sr Ijäit mit ©rauen ein, ba toar 
S)er greunbln ©elfi entfd^toebt. 

3. Pie ProffcL 

„S^ tDin \a nidjt gum Garten gel^n, 
SßlE liegen {ommerlang, 
$ört' l(I| Me lujt'ge 2)roffel nur, 
S)te In bem ^ufd^e fang!'' 

SD^an fängt bem ^Inb ble !S)roffeI dn, 
3m ^äflg ftfet ftc bort, 
^odj fingen nulll fte nld^t unb ^ängt 
31^r ^5pf(^en Immerfort» 

^odj einmal blldtt bad ^nb nad^ i^r 
Ttit blttenbem ®eft(t|t, 
S)a f(i)(ägt ble Siroffel f(i^ön unb l^eH, 
2)a glängt fein ^ug' unb Brld^t» 



to« 



^et Seitftettt. 

3)er ausfuhr nad^ bem SRorgenlanbe, 
3)e8 frembcn @(I|lffe8 leidste ?afl, 
@(^on fül^rt er gu ber ^elmat ©tranbe, 
^on @oIbe \^tDtx, ben eignen iD^aft. 
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(gr l^at \o oft nad^ feinem @terne 
2Bie nad^ bem ?lebe«pern gefd^auf; 
2)er (enlf i^n glücflic^ au« ber %tmt 
3ur ^aterßabt ber teuren Sraut. 



Sftoä) f^at er nic^t bad 3^^^ gefunben, 
Obfd^on er in bie j£:^ore trat. 
SBie mag er gleid^ bie $raut eriunben 
3m Sab^rintl^ ber grogen @tabt? 

SBie mag fein 9uge fte erlaufenen? 
S)er «lief ifl überatt üerbaut. 
SBie mag er burd^ ber iD'^arfte Slaufc^en 
©eme^men i^rer ©ttmme Saut? 

3)ort ifl ein genfler jugefatten, 
^ietteic^t l^at fie ^eraudgefc^aut; 
$ier biefe« ©d^Ieierd eilig Sßatten, 
©erbtrgt e« nt(^t bie teure «raut? 

@d^on bunfeln ftc^ bie ^benbfc^atten 
S^oc^ irrt er burd^ bie ©traßen ^in, 
2)ie güge tDotten t^m ermatten, 
2^9 rege ^erg bod^ treibet il^n. 

Sa9 ^alt er plW^äi ftaunenb inne? 
$orcf| I @altcn» SBelc^cr @timme Saut? 
Umfonfl nic^t fa^ er ob ber S^^^^ 
2)en Siebedflem, bem er vertraut« 
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^ort (iegt ber @Snger auf ber ^a^re, 
^ed bleid^er iD^unb lein lOieb beginnt, 
(Sd Iranjen !S)ap^ned falbe $aare 
2)ie @tirne, bie nid^td nte^r erftnnt. 

Sl^^an (egt gu i^m in fd^mucfen Swollen 
2)ie testen Sieber, bie er fang; 
2)ie Seier, bie fo l^eU erfd^oHen, 
Siegt i^m in 9nnen fonber ^(ang. 

@o fc^Iummert er ben tiefen ^c^Iummer, 
@ein Sieb nmroel^t noc^ jebed O^r, 
2)o(^ nö^rt ed ftetd ben gerben Summer, 
2)ag man ben ^errlid^en t^erlor. 

So^I ai'lonben, 3a^re futb üerfd^rounben, 
(E^preffen tDU(^fen urn fein ®rab; 
^ie feinen Xoh fo ^erb empfunben, 
&t fanlen alle felbfl ^inab. 

2)oc^, toie ber grueling toieberle^ret 
9Rit frifd^er ^raft unb S^egfamleit, 
@o h^anbelt je^t, t^erjiüngt, t)erfläret, 
2)er danger in ber neuen ^tiU 

@r ifl ben Sebenben vereinet, 
Som $aud^ bed (^rabed leine @pur. 
Xie ^orh^elt, bie i^n tot gemeinet, 
Sebt felb|l in feinem Siebe nur. 



*•* 
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3)ad 8c^tfF(ettt. 

@ln ©(i^lfflcln gleitet leife 
S)cn (Strom l^ln felnc ®(elfe» 
@d fc^tDeigen, bte brtn h^anbem, 
S)cnn feiner fennt ben anbcm. 

^Qd gie^t l^ier and bent gette 
!2)er braune SÖeibgcfette? 
(Sin ^orn, ba« fanft erfd^attet"; 
©a« Ufer »iber^allct. 

SSon feinem SBanberflabc 
©d^raubt jetter @tift unb $abe 
Unb mifd^t mit glötentönen 
@id^ in be6 ^ome« ©rbl^nen. 

S)a« 2«abrf|en faß fo blöbc, 
?II8 fe^lf i^r gar bic $Rcbe, 
3etjt ftimmt fie mit ®efangc 
3n ^orn unb glotenflange. 

S)ie ^uh'xtx audi ftd^ regen 
^t taltgemagen (Schlagen. 
S)a« (©d^iff ^inunterpiegct, 
$on 3]^elobie gemieget. 

^art floßt e« auf am @tranbe, 
SWann trennt fid^ in bie ?anbe: 
„SBann treffen wir uns, S3rüber, 
3iuf einem ^ifflein loieber?" 
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Sd^ WUef am «lütcn^gcl 
$art an bc« ^fabc« $Ranb, 
S)a Uc^ ber Xianm mir glügcl 
3nd golbne gabettanb. 

(grttjad^t mit trunlnen S3Ucfen, 
SBle toer au« SBolten fiel, 
©eioa^r' i(^ nod^ im SRüdcn 
3)en ©angcr mit bcm @pict 

(Sr f(^tt)inbet um bie ^äume, 
giod^ ^ör' i(ä^ fernen Älang. 
Ob ber bie Sunbertränme 
SJlir in bie @eele fang? 



e« ^at mir jüngfl geträumet, 
Sd^ Wg' auf fleiler ^o^; 
(Sd iDar om SWeereSftronbe, 
Sd^ fa^ ttjo^l in bie ?onbe 
Unb über bie weite @ee* 

e« lag am Ufer brunten 

,(gin fd^mudfe« @d^iff bereit, 

SWit bunten SBimpeln loe^enb, 

S)er gerg' am $Ruber fie^enb, 

«l« Mf i^m long bie 3eit, 
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S)a fam »on fcrncu ©crgcn ^ 
@in lufl'ger 3^9 balder; 
Sie (Sngel traten fte glängen, 
i^efd^mücft mit $Iunten!rängen, 
Unb gogen nad^ bem ÜJ^eer. 



$oran bem 3uge fd^tDSrmten 
2)er muntern ^nber t)ie(; 
2)ie anbern ^ed^er fd^mangen, 
ajlufljierten, fangen, 
@(i^n)ebten in ^ng unb ^pitL 



@ie fprad^en gu bem @(^iffer: 
^SBittjt bu un« fül^ren gern? 
9ßir finb bie Sonnen unb ^^teuben, 
SBoKen Don ber (Srbe fc^eiben, 
«tt Don ber (grbe fenu'' 



(gr ^icß In« @d^iff ffe treten, 
3)ie greuben attgumal, 
@r fprad^: ,,@agt an, il^r Sieben, 
3{t letnd gurücfgeblieben 
«uf «ergen, nod^ im 2:^al?" 



@ie riefen: ,,2Bir fmb alle, 
ga^r' gul 2Bir ^aben (Sir/' 
@ie fui^ren mit frifd^en SBinben; 
gern, ferne fal^ id^ fc^iDinben 
2)er (Srbe Suß unb $eiL 
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3cft ^dtV einen Äanteraben, 
(Slnen bcffcrn pnb'fl bu nit. 
3)ie Srommel fd^lug gum ©trelte, 
(5r ging an meiner ©cite 
3n gleid^em ©d^rttt imb Xritt, 

(Sine ^ugelbm geflogen: 
®ilt'8 mir ober gilt c« bir? 
3^n ^at e« meggerlffen, 
(Sr liegt mir üor ben gi^g^^f 
«I« ttJfir'« ein @tilcf öon mir. 

SBitt mir bie ^anb nod^ reid^eit, 
3)ertt)eil ic^ eben lab': 
,,^ann bir bie $anb nid^t geben, 
©leib' bu im ettj'gen Scben 
9Rein guter ^amerabl" 



Set 9l0fettftatta. 

3n bed Ttait^ l^olben ^gen, 
3n ber ?lue S3lumengtang 
(gble Änap^en fed^tcn, jagen 
Um ben werten SfJofcnlrang; 
SBolIen nic^t m^t leichtem finger 
53lumen pflücfen auf bem ^lan, 
SSoHcn fie al« roacf're SRlnger 
%m ber 3ungfrau $anb empfal^n. 
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3n bcr ?aube fit^t bic ©titte, 
S)lc mit Staunen jeber fielet, 
S)lc in fold^er SugenbfüHe 
^euf pm crpen SUJalc bCü^t 
^oHe dto\tnitoeiQ* umtDanfen 
^d ein ©(^Qttenl^ut il^r ^anpt ; 
Silcbcn mit ben Slütenranfen 
galten il^ren ?eib nmlaubt. 

@ie^! im (gifenfleib ein ^Reiter 
3ie^t auf !ran!em Stoß balder, 
@enft bie ?ang' al8 müber ©treiter, 
9'icigt ba« ©au^t, loic fc^lummerfd^toer ; 
©ürre SBangen, graue Soden, 
©einer ©anb entfiel ber 3oum, 
^lötjlid^ fö^rt er auf, erfc^roden, 
SBie ermac^t au9 bangem S^raum : 

„@eib gegrüßt auf bicfen Auen, 
©c^önftc Sungfran, eble ©erml 
dürfet nid^t ob mir ergrauen, 
(Sure ©pieie fd^au* i(^ gern« 
@eme mbc^t' i(^ für mein 2ibtn 
ai'^it eud^ brechen meinen ^ptex, 
%hex meine 3lrme beben, 
SWeine Äniec luanlen fe^r. 

„Äenne fold^e S^itt>txtxtiht, 
SBin bei Sang' unb ©c^ttjert ergraut, 
ganger (legt mir nod^ am ?eibe 
Sßie bem S)rad^en feine $aut. 
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9uf bem Sanbe ^antpf unb SQSunben, 
Auf bcm SD^iccrc SBog' unb @tunn; 
9lul^e l^ab' i(^ nie gefunben, 
211« ein 3a^r Im flnflern iunn. 

„^e\f, »erlorne Xag' unb 9^5d^te! 
iD'linne l^at ntic^ nie beglücft ; 
9^ie ^at bid^, bu raul^e ^e6^te, 
Sl&eiä^t t^rauen^Qub gebrücft 
2)enn nod^ toax bent ^rbentl^ale 
3ene 53Iumeniungfrau fern, 
3)le mir ^eut' gum crflen Ttalt 
^ufge^t aid ein neuer <Stem. 

,,2Be^e, I5nnt' td^ mld^ öerjflngen, 
Semen loottf id^ @aitcn!unp, 
SWinnelieber itJoUt' id^ fingen, - , 
Si^erbenb urn ber <Sügen ©unfl; 
3n bed 'Maiti ^olben S^agen, 
3n ber Slue SSlumenglang 
SBoKt' id^ freubig fed^ten, jiagen 
Um ben toerten 9lofenfrang. 

„2Be^\ SU frü^ bin Id^ geboren! 
(grjl beginnt blc golbne Qdt: 
3om unb S^eib fjai ftd^ üerloren, 
grueling en)ig ftd^ erneut; 
@ie in ll^rer SfJofenlaube 
SBlrb be« 9lei(^e« ©errin fein, 
3d^ mug ^in gu Sf^ad^t unb ©taube, 
Inf mid^ fällt ber 2eiel|enfiein/' 
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9[I9 ber %\tt bled gefprod^en, 
(Sr bie bleid^en Sippen fd^Iog ; 
@eine Hugen finb gebrod^en, 
@inlen h^tll er Don bem 9{og. 
^od^ bie ebetn happen eilen, 
Segen i^n ind ©rune ^in; 
%ä), lein ^alfant lann i^n feilen, 
^eine stimme toedet i^n. 

Unb bie Snngfrau nieberfleiget 
Hud ber ^luntenlaube ($(ang, 
traurig ftd^ gum ©reife neiget, 
©e^t i^m auf ben Slofenfrang: 
„@ei be« SD^aienfefled ^5nig 
(Äeiner ^at, toa« bu, getl^an), 
Ob ed glei(^ bit frommet h^enig, 
^(umenfran) bem toten Mannl" 



Set Sieget. 

Hnjufd^auen bad Sumei, 
@agen ^unbert grauen broben ; 
2)iefe haaren nur bad Saub, 
SWeine gürftin tear bie SRofe, 
«uftoärt« btidt' id^ !edE su l^r, 
Sie ber Hbler blidCt gur @onne« 
Sie ba meiner Sangen ®Iut 
3>ad Sifler burc^brcnnen ttjottte! 
Sie bed bergend lü^ner ©c^Iag 
©d^ter ben ganger bur(^gebrod^en! 



t 

^ 
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3^rcr ©liefe fanfter @(^cin 
Soar In mir ju ttJllbem Sobcni, 
S^rcr 9^cbe mllbe« SBc^n 
Sar In mir ju @turmc«toben, 
@le, ber fc^one SJ'laientag, 
3n mir gum Remitter ttjorbcn : 
Unaufhaltbar brad^ iä) lod, 
@leg^aft aUe^ nieberbonnemb. 



9l0matt$e Hiim fleittett S)ftttmltttg. 

Kleiner Räumung, Heiner S)äumting, 
aHlDärt« tfl bein Slul^m pofaunet, 
@(j^on bie Äinblein in ber SBiege 
@ie^t man ber @e{d^id^te fiaunen. 

SBeld^ed ^uge mug nic^t meinen, 
2öie bu Ilefll burd^ Söatbe« ©raufen, 
^tö bte ^ölfe hungrig l^eulten 
Unb bie 92ac^torfane faufienl 

SBelt^c« ©erg muß nid^t ergittem, 
2Bie bu lagfl im 9liefen^aufe 
Unb ben Dger ^örtefl na^en, 
2)er nac^ beinern gteifc^ gefc^naubet! 

S)i(i^ unb beine fec^« ®ebrüber 
$afi öom Sobe bu ertaufet, 
?ifiiglid^ bie ficben Wappen 
Wit ben fteben fronen taufc^eub. 

2118 ber SRiefe lag am gelfen, 
<Sc^narc^enb, bag bie SBölber räufelten, 
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^jl bu Ud hit 9^ei(enfHefe( 

^on ben gügen i^m gemaufet. 
@inem üielbebrdngten ^5nig 

^t|l aid $ote bu gelaufen; 

ßöfllic^ toar bein ^otenbrot: 

(Sine ^raut oom ^önigdl^aufe. 
Älelncr 3)auniUng, fteiner 2)öumttng, 

iDläc^tig ifl bein Slul^m erbraufet, 

9Rit ben @iebennteilenfliefeln 

@(^ritt er fd^ou burd^ mand^ Sal^rtaufenb. 



-•o»- 



at0matt$e Hiim 9le$ettfetttett« 

«egenfent, ber tapfre SRitter, 
@teigt 3U Stoffe fül^n unb flolj, 
Sff« lein ^engft au« «nbatuften, 
3fi t9 hod) ein $0(f üon $oI). 

@tatt bed @c^tt)ert9 bie fd^arfe f^eber 
3ic^t er fampfbereit öom O^r, 
@(^iebt fiatt bed ^tfierd bie Grille 
2)en entbrannten 9ugen t)or. 

^ublifum, bie eble ^ame, 
0(^tDebt in taufenbfad^er 'Oflot, 
@eit il^r batb, barbarifd^ fdl^naubenb, 
(gin @iegfriebfd^er ?inbtt)unn bro^t, 

^alb ein füger ©onettifte 
@le mit ?autenltimpem lodt, 
^alb ein SRönc^ i^r nt^fitfd^ prebtgt, 
2)ag i^r bie ^efmnung fiocft. . 
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aicgcnfcnt, bcr tapfre Slitter, 
^ält fi6) gut tm !S)ra(^enmorb, 
©dalägt in ©putter atte tauten, 
©türjt ben iD'^anc^ bom ßanserborb. 

2)enno(^ »m er, grog befc^eiben, 
2)ag l^n niemanb nennen foQ, 
Unb ben @(^ilb be« gelben getd^net 
ßaum ein ©(^rtftgug rätfebolL 

Slegenfent, hn $ort ber ^ä^xoaä^tn, 
^et und immer treu unb ^o(b! 
9{imm gum ülol^n bed ^immeld ©egen, 
2)e9 Verleger« (S^renfolbl 



Set tRättbet« 

(Sinjt am fc^5nen grü^Ungdtage 
2:ritt ber 92auber in ben SSalb. 
©ie^I ben ^o^Ien $fab ^emieber 
^ommt ein fd^Ianled 9J{äbd^en Ba(b. 

„2:rüg|t bu jlatt ber SWolenglocfen,« 
@pri(j^t bed Salbed lü^ner @o^n, 
„3n bem ^orb ben <Sd^mucf bed ßönigd, 
grei bo(^ gögefl bu baoon/' * 

Sauge folgten feine $Ucfe 
3)er geliebten SBatterin ; 
S)ur(j^ bie SBiefengrünbe loanbelt 
@ie gu ftiHen 2)örfcm ^in, ^ 

8id ber ©arten reid^e i^lüte 
^flttt bie lieblid^e ©eftalt. 
2)o(^ ber 9täuber feieret tt)ieber 
3n ben finftem ^nnentt)alb. 
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S)tttattb« 

9{a(^ bent l^ol^en <Sd^tog üon SBalbt 

Stellt S)uraTib mit feinem @^lele ; 

SSoK bie «ruft »on fußen Siebem 

^a})t er fdfton bem frozen S^eU, 
S)ort ja tülrb ein l^olbe« gräulcln, 

SBann bie <Saiten tteblid^ raufc^en^ 

3lugen fenfenb, gart erglü^enb, 

3nnig atmenb nieberlaufd^en, 
3n be6 $ofe8 ginbenfd^atten 

©at er fd^on fein @piel begonnen, 

@ingt cr fd^on mit flarer ©timme, 

2Ba« er ©üßejie« erfonnen, 
S5on bem ©otter, öon ben genflem 

©tel^t er «lumen freunbUc^ nidfen, 

S)oc^ bie $errin feiner Sicber 

Äann fein 3luge nid^t erblidfen« 
Unb ed gel^t ein 3)^ann vorüber, 

S)er ftd^ traurig gu il^m toenbet: 

„@töre nicfit bie $Ru^' ber Xoten, 

graulcin «lanfa ^at öottenbet/' 
S)od^ 3)uranb, ber junge ©anger, 

©at barauf fein SBort gefprod^en, 

3l(^, fein lug' ifl fd^on erlofd^en, 

Sldft, fein ©erg iji fd^on gebrod^en! 
S)rüben in ber «urgla^efle, 

SBo unga^rge Bergen glangen, 

2Bo ba« tote graulein ru^t, 

©olb gefd[)müdCt mit «lumenfrängen, 
S)ort ergreifet otte« «otf 

©c^redE unb @taunen, freubig «eben, 
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^nn t)on t^rem ^otenlager 
@ie^t man ^lanfa flc^ erl^eben« 

2(u8 be« ©c^clntob« tiefem ©c^lumtner 
3|l fte blül^enb auferflanben, 
2^ritt Im @terbe!lelb l^ertoor 
SBie in brautUd^en ©etranbetu 

9{o(^, h)ie il^r gefc^el^n^ nid^t tt)iffenb, 
SBie üon Sräunten nod^ umfd^Iungen, 
gragt fte gSrtlic^, fe^nfud^t^üoH : 
„$at nidftt l^lcr S)uranb gefutigen?" 

3ci, gelungen ^at 2)uranb, 
9ber nie ntel^r toirb er fingen, 
^ufertDedtt l^at er bie Xott, 
3^n toirb niemanb mieberbringen. 

@4on im lOanbe ber $er!Iärten 
SSad^t' er auf, unb mit SJerlangen 
@u(j^t er feine füge greunbin, 
!S)ie er tt)ä]^nt t^orangegangen ; 

fiUtx $immel lichte 9läume 
©iel^t er l^errlit^ fid^ öerbreiten ; 
„«tanfa, «lanfa !" ruft er fc^nUdft 
Xnvä^ bie oben <SeUgfeiten. 



Sattte. 

ffiar*« ein S^or ber @tabt gtorcng 
Ober iDar*« ein 2;]^or ber ©immet, 
S)rau8 am ftarflen grül^UngSmorgcn 
3og fo fepiid^e« ®ett)lmmel? 
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^inber, ^olb xoit @nge({(^Qren, 

^tiä) gefc^mücft mit ^lumenlränjen, 

3ogen in ha9 9{ofent^al 

3u ben frol^cn gcpcstängeiu 
Unter einem Lorbeerbäume 

@tanb, bamals neunjal^rig, S)antc, 

S)er im Ueblid^fien ber SWäbd^en 

©einen (Sngel gleich erfannte. 
9{Quf(^ten nid^t bed l^orbeerd 3^<i9^f 

35on ber grü^Ung«(uft erfd^üttert? 

^lang nic^t S)ante9 junge ©eete, 

SSon ber Siebe ©aud^ burd^gittert? 
3a, i^m ip in jener ©tunbe 

3)er ®e{ange6 Ouett entf^rungcn; 

3n ©onetten, in Äanjonen 

3|l bie lOieb' il^m frü^ ertlungen. 
2118, Sur 3ungfrau l^olb ertüaelifen, 

3ene wieber il^m begegnet; 

<Ste^t aud^ feine ^ic^tung fd^on 

Sie ein SBaum, ber SBlütcn regnet, 
^ud bem X^oxe t)on gloreng 

3ogen bid^te @d^aren wiebcr, 

Iber langfam, trauerüod, 

Sei bem Älange bumpfer lieber. 
Unter jenem fc^margen Xu^, 

SD^it bem weißen Äreug gefd^müdfet, 

Xrägt man ©eatricen l^in, 

2)ie ber Xoh fo f rü^ ge|)Pdfet. 
S)onte foß in feiner Kammer, 

(ginfam, ftiH, im SlbenbUt^te/ 

©orte fern bie (Slodfen tönen 

Unb üer^Ute fein ©eftd^te* 
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3n ber Salber tiefße ©d^otten 
©tieg ber eble ©anger nieber; 
@(ei^ ben fernen Sotengloden 
Xonten fortan feine lieber. 

Slber in ber loitb'flen Öbc, 
^0 er ging mit bangem ©tbl^nen, 
^am gu i^m ein ^bgefanbter 
$on ber l^tngef^ieb'nen ©d^bnen, 

S)er il^n filiert' an treuer $anb 
S)ur(^ ber $5tte ticffle ©^lud^ten, 
SBo fein irb'fd^er ®4merg t^erflummte 
©ei bem SlnbUd ber SSerflud^ten. 

©alb )um fefgen ü!id^t em^or 
^am er auf ben bun!e(n SBegen; 
5[u« be« ^arabiefe« Pforte 
2^rat bie grcunbin i^m entgegen: 

$od^ unb ^bl^er ftj^tuebten beibe 
S)ur(^ be« $immel« ©lang unb SBonnen, 
@ie, aufblidenb, ungebicnbet, 
3u ber @onnc aüer ©onnen, 

(Sv, bie ^ugen ^ingetuenbet 
9f?ad^ ber greunbin 2(ngefi(^te, 
S)a«, öerllört, i^n fdjauen Ueß 
^bgian) t)on bem en^'gen Si^te. 

(Sinem gottUt^en @ebid^t 
$at er aUe« eint)erleibet 
SWit fo enj'gen geuerjügen, 
Söie ber ©U(5 in gelfen fd^reibet. 

3a, mit gug tüirb biefer @änger 
SK« ber ©öttUdje tere^ret, 
2)ante, »eld^em trb'ft^e Siebe 
®i6) jtt l^immlift^cr üerüSret. 
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f&ttttmn be f&otn. 

S)roben auf bcm f^roffcn ©tclnc 
^and^t in Krümmern ^utafort, 
Unb ber Surgl^crr flc^t gcfeffcit 
$or bed ^onigd 3eUe bort : 
„Stam^ bu, ber mit <Bä^tütxt unb Siebem 
Stufrul^r trug öon Ort p Ort, 
S)er bie ^inber aufgetDiegett 
©egen i^red ^aterd ^ort? 

„^itf^t )7or mir, ber fld^ gerül^met 
3n termeff' ner ^ral^lerei, 
S)ag il^m nie me^r aid bie $älfte 
©eine« ©eifle« nötig fei? 
9lun ber l^albe bi^ nid^t rettet, 
fftuf ben gangen bod^ gerbet, 
2)ag er neu bein ©d^tog bir bane 
S)eine Letten bred^' entgioel I" — 

„^ie bu fagfl, mein $err unb ^önig, 
©tel^t »or btr S3ertran be ©om, 
2>er mit einem iBieb entflammte 
^erigorb unb ^entabom, 
^er bem mä^tigen (Gebieter 
@tetd im ^uge toar ein S)om, 
S)em 3U Siebe ^önigstinber 
trugen il^re« 3Jater« 3oi^* 

„S)eine Xo^ter fag im @aale 
Se^Iid^, eine« ^ergogd ^raut, 
Unb ba fang t)or il^r mein $ote, 
2)em ein !Bieb id^ ant^ertrant, 
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©ang, toad einfl il^r (Stolj getoefen, 
3^rc« 2)ld^tcr« @c^u{u(i^ttaut, 
'Si^ il^r leu^tcnb 5Brautgc{d^mcibe 
i^axii Don Sl^ranen toar betaut. 

„'äu^ bed Ölbaume ©d^Iutnmerfi^atten 
gul^r bcin bcficr @o^n enH)or, 
%19 mit gorn'gen (Sd^lad^tgefängen 
3^ beftürmcn Ucg fein Öl^r ; 
^d^neU wax i^m bad 9{og gegürtet, 
Unb ic^ trug bad Banner \>ox, 
Scnem S^obed^fcil entgegen, 
S)er t^n traf tor SWontfort« X^or. 

„S3lutenb lag er mir Im Strme; 
mö^t ber fd^arfe, falte ©tal^X 
S)a6 er flerb' In beinern glud^e, 
2)a« toar feine« ©terben« Oual. 
©tretfen rooUt' er blr bie 9le^te 
Über SWeer, ©ebirg' unb Sl^al ; 
S((« er beine nid^t erreidjet, 
S)riitft' er meine no^ einmal. 

„!5)a, tote Slutafort bort oben, 
SBarb gebrod^en meine ^raft ; 
• S^l^t ble gange, ntd^t ble Ijalbe 
^litb mir, ©alte nld^t, nod^ @(^aft 
Seld^t ^afl \in ben Slrm gebunben, 
@eit ber ®elfl mir liegt In ^aft j 
Sflnx ju einem Xrauerllebe 
$at er fiä) noci^ aufgerafft." 
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Unb ber St'6m^ fenlt bie @titne: 
,,9Jieinen ©ol^n l^ojl bn öctfü^rt, 
^fl ber Xod^ter $et3 Dergaubert, 
^afl au^ tnetned nun gerül^rt: 
9lintm bie ^onb, bu greunb bed S^oten, 
^ie, t^ergeil^enb, il^n gebül^rtl 
iS^eg bie geffelnl Reined deified 
$ab' td^ einen $aud^ k)erf))ütt." 



^uf ©aliciend gelfenflranbe 
Stogt ein ^eilg'er ©nabenott, 
So bie reine ©ottedntutter 
©penbet il^red legend $ort. 
2)cm 33erirrten In ber Söltbnl« 
©längt ein golbner Seitjlern bort, 
S)em 35erpürmten auf bem Speere 
Öffnet fid^ ein jiitter ^ort. 

9tü]^rt Tt^ bort bie ^benbgtode, 
$allt ed n^eit bie ©egenb nad^ ; 
3n ben ©täbten, In ben Älöflem 
Serben aUe ©loden too^, 
Unb ed {(i^n)eigt bie SD'2eeredtt)oge, 
2)ie nod^ taum fl^ tobenb brad^, 
Unb ber ©d^iffer Iniet am S^luber, 
©i« er leif fein „Site" f|>rad^. 
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%n bem 2^ge, ha man feiert 
2)er ^eprtef nen ^imtnetfal^rt, 
S^o ber @o]^n, ben fie geboren, 
@id^ aid ©Ott il^r offenbart, 
S)a in .il^rem ^eiUgtume 
SBirIt jte SBunber mand^er 2lrt; 
S^o fte fonjl im $ilb nur tool^net, 
%ü\ß man i^re ©egentoart 

f&nntt ^engedfal^nen gleiten 
2)urd^ bie gelber il^re ^al^n; 
SD^it bemalten Sim))eln grüget 
3ebed ©d^iff unb Jeber ^al|n; 
^uf bem gelfen^fabe ftimmen 
Scatter, fefiltd^ angetl^an: 
(Sine t>otit ^immeUIeiter, 
Steigt ber f^roffe ®erg l^inan. 

S)od^ ben l^eitem pilgern folgen 
fLvhxe barfug unb befiaubt, 
^ngetl^an mit ]^ör*nen ^emben, 
^f^e tragenb auf bem $au^t; 
@oIc^e jtnb% bie ber ©emeinfci^aft 
grommer (Sl^rifien fmb beraubt, 
S)enen nur am Xi^ox ber ^irci^e 
$in)ufnieen ifl erlaubt. 

Unb nad^ alien feud^et einer, 
2>effett 3luge trofilo« irrt, 
^en bie $aare n)ilb umjiattem, 
S)em ein langer $art ftd^ n^irrt; 



J 
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(glnen 8tclf »on rojl'gem (glfcn 
Srögt er um ben Seib gefd^irrt, 
Letten oud^ um ^rm' unb 9dnt, 
S)ag il^miieber Sritt erflirrt« 

SBeil erfd^Iagen er ben ^mber 
(Einß in feine« 3omed $afl, 
Sieg er and bem @(^n)erte jd^mieben 
3enen 9ling, ber il^n umfagt. 
gern )7om $erbe, fem t)om $ofe 
^anbert er unb toitt nid^t 'Sta^, 
^id ein l^immlifd^ ^nabentounber 
sprenget feine ^ettenlafi. 

Srüg' er ©ol^Ien oud^ üon (Sifen, 
IBie er n^aUet ol^ne ®6)u^*, 
?ange ^ätf er jte gertreten, 
Unb nod^ toarb il^m nirgenb ^nff. 
Summer finbct er ben ^eiFgen, 
S)er an i^m ein Söunber tl^u' 5 
Me ©nabenbilber fud^t er: 
iteined tointt il^m grieben gu« 

%19 nun ber ben %el9 erfliegen 
Unb jtd^ on ber Pforte neigt, 
'Sönet f^on bad ^benblöuten, 
2)em bie SJ^enge betenb fd)tt)eigt. 
mö^t betritt fein gug bie $aHen, 
S)rin ber Sungfrau ©Itb ftd^ geigt, 
gorbenl^eU im ^trol^I ber @onne, 
2)ie gum Speere nteberfleigt. 
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Settle @(ut ifl au^gegoffen 
Ubcr SBolfcn, SDleex unb glur! 
^lieb ber golbne $immel offen, 
2lt« mpox bie ©clfgc fu^r? 
^liil^t nod^ auf ben ^{ofentDoIfen, 
3^re« guge« Ud^te @pur? 
©d^aut bic 9leine fclbjl l^ernlebcr 
^u9 bent glöngenben ^gnr? 

^Ue ^ilger gel^n getrSflet, 
^fbxx ber eine regt ftdft nld^t, 
Siegt no^ immer on ber @d^toeQe 
aWit bem bleidjen ?[nge|i(^t. 
gefl nod^ ff^Itngt um Seib unb ^lieber 
@id^ ber geffetn fd^toer @ett)idftt: 
Slber fret ijl ft^on bie @eele, 
©d^tDebet in bem SJ^eer üon Sid^t 



>o» 



3)ie fBibafToa^rücte. 

3luf ber SBibaffoabrüde 
©tel^t ein $eirger, attergrau, 
@egnet ret^t« bie fpan'ft^en $erge, 
(Segnet linf« ben fränPfc^en ®ou: 
SBo^l bebarf« on biefer ©telle 
SWilben Xroflc« ^immet^er, 
^0 fo mand^er )7on ber ^etmat 
©{Reibet o^ne ^ieberle^r. 
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^uf ber ^ibaffoobrüde 
@pielt ein jauber^aft ®cfi(]^t, 
SÖO bcr cine ©gotten fte^ct, 
©iel^t ber anbre gotbned ^idjt; 
So bent einen 9lofen la^en, 
@ie^t ber onbre barren @anb, 
Sebem ifl bo« (Slenb finpcr, 
3ebem gtangt fein ^aterlanb. 

^rieblid^ roufc^t bie »iboffoa 
3u ber $erbe ©locfenYtang, 
%htx im ©ebirge bro^net 
^naU auf ^natt ben Sag entlang, 
Unb am Sbenb fleigt l^ernieber 
(Sine @d^ar gum guggeflab', 
Unjlet, mit gerriff'ner gai^nc ; 
«lut beträufelt i^ren «ßfab. 

2luf ber Sibaffaobrücfe 
lüel^nen fie bie ^iic^fen bei, 
Sinben ftd^ bie frifd^en Sunben, 
3S^tcn, tüer nod^ übrig fei ; 
?ange l^arren fte SSermigter, 
^od^ i^r $duf[ein n^öd^fet nid^t. 
(Sinmal tDirbeU nod^ bie Xrommel, 
Unb ein alter ÄriegSmann fprtd^t: 

„'StoUt bie Saline benn gufammen, 
S)ie bcr grei^cit banner tear I 
iRid^t gum erften ^aU n^anbelt 
S)iefen ©rengtoeg il^re @d^ar; 
iRid^t gum erften 5Kale fudjt fie 
(Sine greiflatt in ber gem', 
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2)o(^ fte 3ie]^t tti^t arm an (Sljxt, 
Stellt ni(^t o^nc günfFgcn ©tern: 

„S)ct ton Dor'gcn grei]^elt«Iäm|>fcn 
Wltljt at« einer Starben fül^rt, 
$eute, bo n)ir aHe bluten,. 
ilRina, bUebfl bu unberül^vt 
©ang unb l^eil tfl und ber ^letter, 
9^od^ verbürgt tfl @^aniend @Iü(t 
@(l^reiten toir getrofi l^inüberl 
(Stttjl nod^ teilten tolr gurücf." 

SWlna rofft fld^ ouf öom @telne 
(aWübc faß er bort unb fllU), 
^licft nod^ etnmat na^ ben bergen, 
fßo bte @onne flnfen n^tU; 
©eine $onb, gur ©rufl gegolten, 
$emmt ntd^t mel^r bed fluted 2an\: 
5tuf ber ©ibaffoabrücfe 
Srad^en alte Sunben auf. 



Unftttn* 

Unflem, biefem guten Sungen, 
$at ed fettfam ftd^ geft^idt, 
^and^ed n^ör' t^m faft gelungen, 
SD^anc^ed toör* tl^m fd^ier geglüdCt 
mt @tütfe«flem' Im «unbe 
Rotten n^eil^enb il^m getagt, 
fßenn bie iD^utter eine ©tunbe 
grül^er il^n gur ^tlt gebraut. 
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SSaffenrul^m unb ^clbcncl^rc 
fatten geitig i^m gebtül^t, 
Sar bo^ In Urn gonjcn $cerc 
Reiner fo öou Wlnt crglül^t. 
Sihxr al« f^on In wilbcn SBogen 
@ctnc @d^ar gum @turme btang, 
Stfxm ein ®ote l^etgeflogen, 
S)er bie griebendfal^ne fd^tDang. 

^aff I jl Unflcrn« ^o^geltfclcr ; 
$oIb unb ftttlg glül^t blc ©raut, 
@te]^! ba tommt cln rcid^'rcr grcicr, 
S)er bie (gUcrn baß erbaut 
S)ennod^ ^ätte bie beraubte 
S^n at« SBitroe nod^ beglüdt, 
SSore nid^t ber Siotgeglaubte 
^Idt^Iid^ toieber angerüdtt 

^tid^ tüaf Unjlern no^ geworben 
Wlit bent <^ut ber neuen SBelt, 
^ötte nid^t ein ©turnt am Sterben 
iRodd im ^ort ba« @^iff gerfd^eUt 
©lildftid^ tt)ar er fclbfl entfd^njommen 
(@iner $(anle l^att' er*« ®an!), 
$atte fd^on ben ©tranb erftontmen, 
®Utt jurüd uod^ unb t^erfant. 

3n ben ^Intntel jonber 3»«if«'f 
SBürb' er glcid^ gefontmcn fein^ 
Slefe ni^t ein bummer Teufel 
Suji i^m In ben 2öeg l^ineln. 
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Sieufel meint, e9 fei bie ©eele, 
2)ie er eben Idolen foil, 
^adt ben Unflent an ber ^el^Ie, 
9{ennt mit i^m ha'oon tote toE: 

2)a erf^eint ein lifter (Sngel 
9{ettenb and bem 9lebetbnft, 
S)onnett flug9 ben fd^tt)arsen ^engel 
3n bie tieffle ^bUenHuft, 
®(l^tt)ebt ber golbnen ^immeldfeme 
ilRit bem armen Unflem gu, 
Über gnf unb böfe ©tcrne 
gül^rt er ben gur ett)'gen "Stnlf^ 



—o*- 



S^er 9tittg. 

di ging an einem 9)?orgen 
Sin 9titter über bie ^u ; 
(Sr bad^f in bangen borgen 
^n bie aHerf^onfte gran: 

;,9^ein toerted 9ltng(ein golben, 
öerlünbe bu mir frei, 
S)u ^fanb ton meiner $o(ben, 
Sie fle^t e« mit i^rer ^rcn^?" . 

2Bie er*« betrati^ten toollte, 
©om ginger e^ i^m f^)rang; 
S)a$ 9{inglein l^flpff unb roEte 
S)en Söiefenrain entlang. 
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(Sr tDitt mit fd^netten $Snben 
(Sd ^afd^en auf ber ^u, 
S)od^ golbne iBlumen il^n blenben 
Unb (träfet, betro))ft )7on S^au. 



(Sin galf e9 gteid^ erlaufd^te, 
S)cr auf ber Sinbc fag 5 
fBom Sipfel cr nieberraufd^te, 
<Sr l^olt' ed au9 bem ®rad. 

aWit mo(^tigem Ocpcber 
(Sr in bie ü!uft ft(^ ft^toang ; 
2)a n)ottten feine trüber 
3^m rauben ben golbnen gang. 

!S)od^ feiner getDann'd )7on atten, 
^ad 9linglein fiel and ber $31^'. 
2)er Splitter fal^ e« fatten 
3n einen tiefen ©ce. 

^ie Sif(^Iein ]^ü))ften munter, 
3u ^afd^en ben golbnen Sanb ; 
S)ad 9{inglein fanf l|inunter, 
fdii ed ben ^Men fci^toanb. 

„O ailinglein, auf ben Striften, 
S)a Sffett bid^ ©tad unb $lum'; 
O 9ling(ein, in ben Süften 
S)a tragen bie $i3gel bi^ urn ; 
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„O SRlnglein, In SBaffer« ®runbe 
S)a ]^af(^cn ble gift^e frei: 
a^ein 92inglein, ifi bad bie ^unbe, 
2)lc Äunbe, Don filebd^en« Xreu'?" 



®raf (Sberl^orb im ^art 
S^om SSSürttcntberger Sanb^ 
(gr lotn ouf frommer ga^rt 
3u «Polajliua« @tranb. 

^afetbfl er eindmatd ritt 
S)ur(^ einen frifd^en SBalb; 
(Sin grilned 9leid er fd^nitt 
S5on einem Söeißbom balb. 

(Sr fledf ed mit ^ebad^t 
2luf feinen (gifenl^ut ; 
@r trug e9 in ber ©d^ta^t 
Unb über SWeere« glut, 

Unb aid er mar bal^eim, 
er'« in bie (Srbe jiedt, 
SBo balb mand^' neuen ^etm 
S)er milbe grueling totdt 

S)er ®raf, getreu unb gut, 
©efud^t' e« iebe« 3a^r, 
(grfreute bran ben 9Äut, 
Sie ed gemad)fen mar. 
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S)cr ^crr toax alt unb tag, 
S)a8 9ici8lcin »ar ein ©aum, 
darunter oftmals fag 
S)er ®rci« in ticfcni Sraum* 

S)ie SBolbung, l^od^ unb breit, 
SWit fanftcm 9lauf(]^en ntal^nt 
3^n an bic altc 3cit 
Unb an ba« ferne fianb. 



^te ntme }tt $itfatt. 

3u §ir(au in ben 2:rümmem, 
S)a wiegt ein Utntenbaum 
grifd^grünenb feine Ärone 
^od^ überm ©iebelfaum. 

@r tour^elt tief im Orunbe 
SJom alten Äloflerbau ; 
er tüötbt fid^ fiatt be« 3)ad^e« 
^inau« in ^imme(«b(au* 

SBeil be« ©emöner« @nge 
3^m ?uft unb @onne na^m, 
@o trieb'S i^n \)o6) unb l^öl^er, 
S3i8 er gum Steinte tam. 

(Ss ragen bie tier SBänbe, 
3lls ob fte nur beflimmt, 
S)en lü^nen SSJud)« ju fd^irmen, 
2)er SU ben Söolfen Himmt. 
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SBenn bort itn grünen 2^a(e 
3(^ einfam mid^ erging, 
S)le Ulme ttjar'«, blc l^e^re, 
S^oran mein ©innen l^ing* 

Senn in bem bum))fen, fhtmmen 
^etrümmer id^ gelauf^t, 
2)a ^at i^r reger SBipfet 
3m Sinbedflug geraufd^t 

3(^ fa^ il^n oft erglühen 
3m erften SWorgenfira^l ; 
3(^ fa^ i^n nod^ erleud^tet, 
Sonn fd^attig ringd bod Xljal 

3u Sittenberg im tlofler 
SBud^d Qud^ ein {old^er ©troug 
Unb brad^ mit 9liefenäflen 
3um ^laufenbad^ ]^inau9. 

O ©tro^I bed Sid^td, bu bringeji 
^inob in iebe @ruft. 
£) ©eijt ber Seit, bu ringefi 
hinauf in Sidftt unb' ?uft. 



fLm ä^ünfierturm, bem grauen, 
2)a jte^t man grog unb Hein, 
$ier 9?amen eingel^auen ; 
©ebulbig tragfd ber etein. 
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@injl flomm bie luft'gen Cd^neden 

@a^ au@ nac^ aEen (Scfen, 
$uB bann gu nteigein an. 

$on feinem ©d^Iage fnittem 
S)ie gellen Junten auf; 
2)en Surm burc^fal^rt ein Bi^^^nt 
$om ©runbfiein bi@ gum ^auf; 

S)a gucft in feiner ®mbe 
ertoin«, be« SWeifler«, @taub, 
2)a l^aEt bie @Io(fenfhibe, 
3)a rauftet mand^ fieinern !Üaub ; 

3m großen S3au ein Oären, 
211« ttjottf er lüunberbar 
f(ud feinem (Stamm gebären, 
S3a0 nuDottenbet mar. 

2)er iRame mar gefd^rieben, 
Son menigen gelaunt ; 
S)o(^ ifi er fie^n geblieben 
Unb längfi mit $rei@ genannt 

2Ber ifl not^, ber jt(^ munbert, 
2)a6 il^m ber iurm erbröl^ut, 
!S)em nun ein l^alb Sa^r^unbert 
S)ie S3?elt be« ©c^bnen tönt?* 

^^— i^^^— ■ ■■11 ■ ■■! I ■■■■[■■I ^m^^^^ I ^^,^^^^^^^^,^^^ 

• «uf ber Plattform bed ©tro^burger 9RfinfterS lle^t unter oielen 
aud^ ®oet^e8 9{ame von feinen atabemifd^en Salven ^er einge^auen. 
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9a9 9lel^. 

(Sd iagt' ein 3äger frü^ am ^g 
(Sin ^tfi burc^ Sßälber unb ^uen, 
S)a fa^ er au9 bem ©artenl^ag 
(Sin roftg STlagblein fc^auen« 

SBa« ifl gef(^el^n bem guten ^ferb? 
$at ed ben gug Derletjet? 
^ad ifi gefd^e^n bem 3ager mert, 
®a6 er nit^t mcl^r ruft unb l^e^jet? 

2)ad 9?e^Iein rennet immer noc^ 
aber ®erg unb ^al fo Bange* 
^If an, bu feltfam Sierlein boc^! 
S)er 3äger t^ergag bid^ lauge« 



Set meiere ^iirfd^. 

(S9 gingen brei 3äger n^ol^I auf ben ^irfc^, 
@ie mottten erjagen ben nieigen $irf(^. 

<Sie legten ftd^ unter ben Tannenbaum, 
3)a l^atten bie brei einen feltfamen ^raum* 

2) er erjle. 

„mx \)ai geträumt, ic^ flo^f auf ben «ufd^, 
2)a raufd^te ber ^irfc^ l^eraue, ^ufc^, l^ufd^!" 
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S)er itotitt. 

„Vinb a(8 er f^rang tnlt ber ^unbc Oeltaff, 
2)a brannf Id^ l^n auf ba« %tU, ^lff,^affl" 

2)er britte. 

„Utib at« Id^ ben ^Irfd^ an bcr (grbc fal^, 
S)a fließ i(^ lujiig In« $orn, traral*' 

@o lagen fie ba nnb f^rac^en bie brei, 
2>a rannte ber toeiße ^Irfd^ uorbel. 

Unb ey ble brel Säger ll^n ret^t gefe^ 
@o war cr baöon über liefen nnb ^ö^'n. 

^ $ufd^, l^uf^! <)lff, <)aff! trara! 



-•o»- 



»or felncnt ©ccrgefotge ritt 
S)er fül^ne ©elb ^aralb 5 
eie sogen In be« ^J^onbe« ©d^eln, 
^rd^ einen niUben Salb. 

@lc trogen mand^' erfänH)fte gal^n^ 
2)le ^o(^ Im SBlnbe wottt, 
6le pngen manege« @lege«Ueb, 
2)a« burc^ ble »erge ^aEt. 

2Ba« ranfc^et, lanfd^et Im ®ebüf(^? 
Sa« n^legt fic^ anf bem Sanm? 
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SBa9 fenlet aud ben Solfett ftd^ 
Unb tauci^t aui ©trorned ^^aum? 

9Bad niirft mit iSBIumeu urn unb um? 
9Bad fingt fo monniglid^? 
SBad tanget burc^ btx Krieger ^tif^n, 
@(^n)ingt auf bie Stoffe fiä^? 

SBa« fofl fo fanft unb fußt fo füß 
Unb ^filt fo Unb umfaßt ? 
Unb nimmt bad @(l^n)ert unb giel^t t)om 9log 
Unb met nic^t ^u^ no^ 9lafl? 

@d ifl ber (Slfen leidste ©d^ar: 
4>ler l^Uft fein SBiberflanb : 
@4on finb bie Krieger au bal^in, 
@inb aQ im geenlanb. 

9htr et; ber Sefle, blieb gurüd, 
2)fr fü^ne $e(b ^aralb: 
, (Sx ifl t)om SBirbel bi9 inx eol^r 
3u garten ©tal^I gefd^nallt 

^n feine Krieger ftnb entrfidt, 
!3>a liegen ©diniert unb ©c^ilb; 
S)ic SRoffc, lebig il^rer ^errn, 
@ie ge^n im S3albe n^ilb. 

3n groger Xrauer ritt t)on bann 
S)er flotge ^elb ^aralb; 
(Sr ritt allein im iDi^onbeufd^ein 
SBol^I burc^ ben n^eiten äBalb. 
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SSom g^tfcn raufest e« frift^ unb War: 
@r faring t öom 9Joffc fd^nctt, 
(Sr fti^naUt Dom ^au^te {id^ ben $etm 
Unb trinit uom ful^Icn duett : 

« 

2)o(i|, n)ie er laum ben !S)ur{i geflittt, 

SSerfagt i^m flmt unb ©ein ; 
@r mug ft(^ fe^en auf ben geld, 
(Sr ni(ft unb fc^Iummert ein. 

- (gr fd^tummcrt auf bemfelben @teln 
@(^on mantle l^unbert 3a]^r^ 
3)a0 $au^t gefenlet auf bie ^xn% 
Tilt grauem ®art unb $aar. 

®ann ^Vii^t guden, 2)onner rout, 
SBann ®turm erbraufl im SBatb, 
S)ann greift er träumenb nac^ bem ^d^totxt, 
3)er alte ^elb ^aralb. 



mttlin beir aSilbe. 

%n Äarl SKaijen 

!2)u fcnbefl, greunb, mir Sicbcr 
SJott frifc^er 2BaIbe«lu|l, 
®u regtejl gerne toieber 
flud^ mir bie S)ici^terbmft ; 
^u geigjl an fd^att'ger ^atbt 
Wlix ben befdEjitften @ee, 
^u Io(fejl and bem Salbe 
3um ^ab ein fci^eued dttl}: 
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Ob einem alten ©ud^c 
©ring' \6) bie ©tunbcn l^ln, 
®ocI| fürchte nlcl|t, i^ fudEje 
mix trodne «lüten brtn ! 
S)urd^ feine 3ctt<« iDinbet 
(Sin grüner $fab ftc^ meit 
3n$ gelb ^inau9 unb fc^minbet 
3n SBoIbeSeinfamfeit 

2)a fitjt SKertin ber SBilbe 
5lm @ee auf moofgem ®tetn 
Unb flarrt nac^ feinem ©übe 
3m bunfeln SBiberfd^ein ; 
(5r fie^t, hjie er gealtet 
3m trüben SBeltgettJü^I : 
©ier in ber SBttbni« »altet 
3^m neuer Äraft ©efü^l. 

©om Orün, ba« um il^n tauet, 
3fl il)m ber ©lid geftärft, 
S)a6 er ©ergangene« fd^auet 
Unb OTnftigc^ ermerft; 
S)er SÜSalb in näcl|t'ger @tunbe 
§at um fein Ol^r geraufc^t, 
S)a6 e6 in feinem Orunbe 
S)en ®eifl ber SBelt erlaufcl|t* 

!S)ad ^ilb, bad um i^n meilet, 
S)em fliüen ®afle-ga^m, 
e« f(f)ri(ft empor, enteilet, 
SSeil e8 ein ^om üernal^m. 
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SSon rafd^cm Sagertroffc 
SBirb er l^inlDcggefül^rt 
gern gu be« Äönig« ©ci^Ioffc, 
2)er längfl nad^ i^nt gef^ürt: 

„Ocfegnet fci bcr äWorgen, 
2)cr bid^ In« $au« mir bringt, 
S)en SKann, ber, un« öerborgen, 
S)cn Vieren SBclSl^eit fingt I 
SBo^t mörf|tcn ttjir crfal^rcn, 
Sßa« jene @J)rürf|e njcrt, 
3)ie bi(^ felt manchen 3a^ren 
S)cr SBalbegfd^attcn tc^rt. 

„'ifliä^t um ben ?auf ber @terue 
©eb' ic^ gu fragen an: 
^m kleinen prüff icl| gerne, 
S3ie ed um bic^ get^an. 
!2)u fommft In biefer grille 
Wlix ein berufner ^er ; 
!2)u löfejl o^ne 2«ü^e, 
SBoDon bad $au^t mir fc^mer: 

„S)ort, tt)o bte 2inben büflem, 
SSerna^m id^ bicfe 9'iac^t 
@in ^laubern unb ein glüflcrn, 
SBic ttjenn bic ?iebc ttjac^t. 
2)ie ©timmen gu erfunben, 
?aufd^f irf| ^inab öom 935at[, 
S)orf|, wo^nt' irf| fte gefunben, 
®o fd^lug bic iRad^tigatt. 
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,,9lun frag' l(^ bl^, o md\itt, 
©cr bei ben Slnbcn war : 
S)ir machen belne ©cljlcr 
©c^ctme« offenbar, 
!2)ir ftngt'8 ber 2$ögel ^e^Ie, 
3)le «latter fäufcln'« bir. 
@^ricl| o^ne ed^eu, öerl^e^le 
iRid^t«, nja« bu fi^aucjl, mirl^ 



14» 



S)er Äönig jle^t umgeben 
2$on feinem C>ofgeftnb'; 
3u a^orgen grüßt' il^n eben 
@ein rofenblü^enb Älnb. 
aWerlin, ber unerfc^roden 
S)en l^rei« gemuflert l^at, 
gfiimmt au8 ber Jungfrau Soden 
(gin 'jartcS Slinbcnblatt : 

,,?a6 mt(^ bie« S3latt bir reichen, 
Sie«, $evr, ttjaS e8 bir fagtl 
SBcm nic^t an fold^em B^^^^ 
@enug, ber fei befragt, 
Ob er in Äönig«^atten 
3e SBlätter regnen falft ; 
SBo ?inbenblätter fatten, 
S)a ifl bie ?inbe na^. 

,,S)u ^afl, ^err, am deinen 
3Rein SBiffen l&euf ex\iXoht ; 
3Jiög' e« bir fo erfd^einen, 
2)a6 man e« bittig lobt J 
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Sojl' ic^ au6 einem ?aube 
2)ein mt\e\ bir {o balb, 
Siet größere loft, bo« glaube, 
2)er blt^tbetottbte SBolb." 

2)er Äönlg fiebt unb frfjiDeiget, 
2)ie Sod^ter glül^t Don @d^ant. 
®er jlolge ©cl^er jleiget 
$inab, Don n)o er lam. 
(Sin $irf(^, ben tool^t er lennet, 
$arrt uor ber ©rüde fein 
Unb nimmt il^n auf unb rennet 
S)ur(f| gelb unb @trom njalbein, 

SSerfunfen lag im 9Koofe 
Snerlin, boc^ tönte lang' 
^u8 einer SBalbfluft ©dboße 
Sflodi feiner <Stimme Jllang. 
flu4 bort ifl langjl nuu griebe ; 
^ä) aber gnjeifle nid^t, 
S)ag, greunb, and beinem Siebe 
ÜJ^erlin ber SBilbe f^ric^t. 



9ie iBtlbfilitle bed fBactt^n^. 

^allifl^ened, ein 3üngling gu ^t^en, 
j(am einfl nac^ einer burc^gefc^märmten ^^ac^t, 
2)en n)ellen (Spl^eufrana umd toilht ^aax, 
^intaumelnb in ber Dämmerung, nadEj $au«, 
©r fetber tt)ie bie Mmm'rung tt)üjl unb bleid^. 
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3[I8 nun ber 2)tcncr nac^ bcm @(f|tafgcma(f| 
3^m leuchtet burd^ ben ^ol^en ©autengangr 
2)a tritt mit ein« im üotten %adt\\didn 
!S)ed ^ac(i|ud göttlid^ äJ^armorbitb l^erüor, 
Son fd^ö^fcrifc^cr SJicijlcr^anb geformt. 
3n SugenbfüUe l^ebt jxcli bie Oejlalt ; 
^ud reichem, lang ^inniallenbem @eIo(f 
(grglöngt baö fcingemölbte ©c^utternpaar, 
Unb unterm <Sd^atten üppigen (^ef(ed^td 
35on 9iebenlaub unb fd^meEenber S^raubenfrut^t 
(grf(^elnt ba« runbe, blü^enbe @eficl|t. 
@rf(^ro(fen fä^rt ^aüift^ene« gurüd 
SSor ber (grfcl|einung ^crrlid^feit unb ©lang ; 
3^m ift, al8 l^attc mit bem St^^rfuöftab 
S)er ©Ott bie ®timc jlrafenb i^m berül^rt, 
?CI« f^räci^e gürnenb ber belebte SWunb : 
^,2Ba8 fpuffl bu l^ier, bu tt)anfenbe6 ®e|penft, 
(grcbf(f|er ©d^atten, Iraftio« finnbetäubt? 
3)u ^ajt ben ^eil'gen (Sp^eu mir entnjci^t, 
2)u nenneft freöelnb meinen ^riefter birf| ; 
^innjeg öon mir! 3(f| fennc bciner nic^t. 
3(^ bin bie gütte fcl|affenber 9^atur, 
S)te ftcfi befonberö In bem ebeln 33(ut 
2)cr $Rebe reicli unb göttlid^ offenbart. 
SBitt euer njüfte« treiben einen Oott, 
@o fuc^t i^n nirf)t auf fonnigem SÖeingebirg', 
9'Jcin, fud^t il^n brunten in be« ^abe« "üfladitV' 
3)er ®ott öerftummt, ber gadtel Sid^t erUfrf|t, 
2)er Süngling fd^teirf)t befd^ämt in fein ©emad^, 
dt nimmt öom ^anpt ben melfen (gpl^cufrang, 
Unb ftiU in be« ©emüte« Snnerfiem 
53efrf|njöret er ein l^cilige« ®elübb\ 
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i&on ^eit flel^eit 3^4^trü^eirm 

3c^ fcnne ficBen lufi'ge ©rüber, 
@le fmb blc burfllgflen im Ort ; 
2)ie fd^muren \)'6dilidi, niemale mieber 
3u nennen ein gettJiffeS SBort, 
3n fcincrlei SBeife, 
md^t laut unb nld^t (clfe. 



(g« ijl ba6 gute Söörtlein „SBoffer," 
©arin bod^ fonjl leln Slrge« fletft. 
SBle.tommt'ö nun, baß bie ttjilben ^raffer 
S)ied fc^Ud^te ^ort fo mächtig fc^redtt? 
iWerft auf ! lcl| berid^te 
S)le SBunbergcfdE|irf|te. 



(ginfl hörten Jene burjFgen ©ieben 
35on einem frembcn 3^^f""ipön, 
(Sd fei am SBalbgebirge brüben 
(Sin neued ^irtsl^aud aufget^an, 

!2)a fließen fo reine, 

@o tt)ürgige SBcine. 



Um einer guten ^rebigt ttJiHen 
$ätt' feiner ftd^ Dom $Iat} bemegt, 
S)orf| gilt eö, ©läfcr gut gu füllen, 
S)ann ftnb bie ©urfdEjc gleicf^ erregt 
,,2(uf, laffet un« njanberni" 
9iuft einer bem anbenu 
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@le wanbcrn rfiflig mit bcm grüften ; 
iSBalb jleigt bte ©ouite brücfenb l^fig, 
3)ie S^m^e Udj^t, bit ^ipptn glühen, 
Unb öon ber ©tirne rinnt bcr ©d^iüelß: 

2)a rlcjclt fo ^eHc 

©om getfen bic Ouettc. 

SBie trinlen fte in t)onen Bügen! 
2)0^ atd fte laum ben 2)ur{i gefliUt, 
©egeugen jte ll^r SWißöergnügen, 
2)a6 ^ier nit^t ©ein, nur SBaffer quillt : 

,,0 fabe« ©etrfinfe! 

O ärmliche ©c^njenfe!" 

3n feine uieberlüob'nen ®onge 
iRimmt jetjt ber SBalb bie ^itger auf. 
2)a jle^n fxe ^lö^Iid^ im Oebrouao, 
Sernjorr'neö 2)irfic^t ^emmt ben ?auf: 

@ie irren, (ie fu(^en, 

@ie ganlen unb ftud^en. 

!2)crtt)eil l^at fw^ in finjl'rc SBetter 
S)ie fc^wüle ®onne tief ücr^üttt ; 
@(!^on raufdjt ber ^egen burd^ bie Blätter, 
@8 gudt ber ©life, ber 2)onner brüUt ; 

2)onn fommt eö geffoffen, 

Unenblid^ ergoffen. 

©alb ttjlrb ber gorfl ju taufenb Snfetn, 
3o^ttofe ©tröme brechen üor; 
^ier ^ilft tein 2:oben, ^i(ft fein SBinfetn : 
(Sr muß l^inburd^, ber eble Sl^ov. 
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O grünblic^e Xoufe! 
O f öjlllt^e Sraufe I 



$or oUerd n)urbeti SD'^enfd^ettlittber 
SScmanbclt oft In OucE unb gluß; 
%ndi unfrc ftcbcn arme ©ünber 
iSebro^t ein gleid^er (^ötterfd^Iug : 

@le triefen, fle fcl|tt)enen, 

^19 n)ürben jie CueEen. 

@o, mel^r gefc^niommen a(d gegangen, 
Gelangen fte gunt Salb l^inau«, 
S)o(i| feine ©(i^enfe fel^n fle prangen, 
@ie ftnb auf grabem Seg nac^ $aud: 

@(^on riefelt fo ^eüe 

Som gelfeu bie Duette. 

3)a tfl'd, a(9 ob fie raufc^enb f^red^e: 
^^SBittfontmen, faub're SSrüberfd^arl 
3^r ^abt gefd^mä^et, tl^öricl|t ^xtä^e, 
^Itin SSaffer, bad euci^ labenb toax; 

S^hin feib i^r gcträniet, 

2)a6 il^r baran benfet." 

@o {am ed, bag bie fleben trüber 
2)a8 SBaffer fürci)teten ^infort 
Unb bag fte fc^muren, niemals niieber 
3u nennen ba« öermünfc^te SBort, 
3n feinerlei SBeife, 
mäit laut unb ni^t leife. 
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3)cr Junge ®raf öon ®rcler8, cr jlcl^t uoi* feinem ^au«, 
(Sr fielet am fd^öneu iD7orgen n^eit ind ©ebirg' l^inaud, 
dv fte^t bie gelfenl^orner öerftärt im golbnen ©tral^I 
Unb bSmmentb mitten inne bad grünfie ^(^ent^al: 

,,0 'iOpt, grüne ?C(^e, tt)le gle^f ö noci^ bir mit^ Ifein ! 
^eglücft, bie bic^ befahren, ^ergl^irf unb (Sennerin! 
Oft fa^ id) fonfi hinüber, em))fanb nid^t iOeib noc^ 2u% 
2)od^ ^eute bringt ein @e^ncn mir in bie tiefflc ©rufl/' 

Unb nal^' unb nailer ftingen ©c^almeien an fein Ol^r : 
2)ie ©irtinnen unb ^irten, fte gie^n gar ©urg em\)or, 
Unb auf be« ®c!)Ioffc8 9?afcn l^ebt an bcr ^^ingeltang, 
2)ie ttjeißen Srmel fd^immcrn, bunt flattern SBanb unb ^anj» 

S)er ©ennerinnen iüngfie, \dfiant ttjie ein ÜWaienrei«, 
Erfaßt bie $anb be« ©rafen, ba muß er in ben Ärei«; 
@8 ft^Unget il^n ber 9leigen in feine SBirbel ein: 
,f^il lunger ®raf öon dreier«, gefangen mußt bufein!" 

@ie raffen il^n öon Irinnen mit @pmng unb ^Äeigenlieb, 
@ie tanjen burcli bie 3)brfcr, ttjo ®(ieb ftc^ reil^t an ®Ueb, 
®ie taugen über Statten, fle tangen burt^ ben SBalb, 
S3i« feminin auf ben ^I\)en ber ^ctte Älang öer^attt. 

©c^on fleigt ber gttjeite SD^orgen, ber britte f(f|on ttjirb ftav : 
„SBo bleibt ber @raf öon (Sreierö? 3ft er öerfcI|olIen gar?'' 
Unb ttjicber ftnft gum ?(benb ber fd^njülen @onne ?auf: 
®a bonnert'« im ©ebirge, ba glel^n bie Söetter auf. 
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©eborflcn ijl bic 2BoI!e, bet 53a(^ gum @trom gcf(f|n)cttt, 
Uub ate mit jä^cm @trol)Ic bcr 53Ufe bic iRad^t crl)eEt, 
2>Q jeigt ftd^ in ben (Strubeln ein 3^ann, ber mögt unb 

ringt, 
©i« er ben ?Cfl ergriffen nnb ftd^ an« Ufer fci^mingt : 

„'^a Bin i(^. SBeggeriffen au8 eurer ©erge ^(fjoß, 
3m Sangen unb im ©ci^mingcn ergriff mic^ ©turmgeto« ; 
3^r attc feib geborgen in ^ütf unb gelfenf^alt: 
iRur mid^ l^at fortgefc^memmet bed ^olfenbrud^d ©ematt. 

„2tV wol^I, bu grüne ^ipt mit beiner frol^en @(^arl 
!i?ebt mol^l — brel fefge 2^age, ba i(^ ein ©irte marl 
OI nic^t bin td^ geboren gu fotd^em $arabie@; 
%u9 bem mit iBtttjedflamme bed ^immeld 3orn mic^ mied. 

„2)u frifd^e 5lI^enrofe, rül^r' nimmer meine ^anb I 
3c^ fü^r«, ble falte SBoge, fte Wfd^t nid^t biefen «ranb* 
S)u ganberifdfter Steigen, lodP nimmer midfj ^inau«! 
iRimm mic§ in beine SWauem, bu obe« ©rafenl^au« ! " 



$(I9 taifer ^^otbart lobefam 
3um ^eirgen ?onb gegogen fam, 
®a mußt' er mit bem frommen ^eer 
S)urd^ ein (Sebirge müfl unb leer. 
2)afelbjl er^ub ftt^ große 9^ot, 
Siel ©teine gab'« unb menig ©rot, 
Unb mand^er beutfd^e 9leiter«mann 
$at bort ben Srun! ftc^ abgetl^an; 
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S)en ^ferbcn tear'« fo fdftttjadft Im Tlaqtu, 
gap mußt' bcr SRcitcr bic SWal^rc tragen. 
SRun mar ein ^err au« ©d^wabenlanb, 
$on l^ol^em SBud^d unb fiarfer ^anb ; 
SDed 9lögletn mar fo Iranf unb fd^mad^, 
(Sr gog ed nur am 3<tume nad^ ; 
(Sr ptt' e9 nimmer aufgegeben, 
Unb fofiet'9 il^n bad eigne hieben. 
@o blieb er batb ein guted <BtM 
Winter bem $eere«gug juriirf: 
S)a fprengten iplö^id^ in ble Ouer* 
günfjig türfifd^e Leiter balder; 
!S)ie l^uben an, auf il^n gu fd^iegen, 
'ifladj il^m gu merfcn mit ben ©picgen. 
S)er madfre ©d^mabe fordet' fid^ nit, 
@ing feine« SBege« @d^ritt öor ©d^ritt, 
Sieg fid^ ben @dE|iIb mit ^feiten fpidfen 
Unb tW nur fpöttUd^ um ftd^ bUdfen, 
S3i8 einer, bem bie Qtit gu lang, 
Sluf il^n ben frummen @äbel fd^mang : 
®a maßt bem jDeutfd^en aud^ fein ^lut, 
dv trifft be« Surfen ^fcrb fo gut, 
(gr l^aut il^m ah mit einem @treid^ 
2)ie beiben SSorberfiig' gugleid^. 
211« er ba« 2:ier gu gaU gebrad^t, 
S)a faßt er erfl fein ©d^mert mit SWad^t, 
(gr fd^ttJingt e« auf be« 9Jeiter« topf, 
$aut burd^ bi« auf ben @atteIfnopf, 
$aut aud^ ben (battel nod^ gu 2>tüden 
Unb tief nod^ in be« ^^ferbe« mden : 
3ur Siedeten fielet man mie gur hinten 
@inen l^alben dürfen l^erunterfinfen. 



n\ 
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®Q ipacft bte anbem falter ©raud, 
<Sie flictjcn In aUc SBclt ^inau«, 
Unb jcbcm ifi% oI§ ttJürb' il^m ntittcn 
SDurd^ ^o))f unb 2eib l^inburd^gefd^nttten. 
2)ranf fam be« Söcgö 'nc C^rlftenfd^ar, 
SDte aud^ gurü(fgebüeben mar; 
2)ic fallen nun ntlt gutem ^thaäjt, 
Söa« Slrbcit unfer ^clb gemad^t. 
$on benen l^afd ber ^aifer t^emommen. 
2)er lieg ben ©d^n^aben Dor ftd^ fommen; 
(Sr fiprad^: „@ag' an, ntein SRttter ttjerti 
©er l^at bid^ foldEie ©treid^' gelehrt?" 
2)er ^elb bebad^t' fid^ nid^t gu lang': 
,,2)le ©treidle pub bei un« im ©d^ttmng'; 
@ie ftnb belannt im ganjen SReid^e: 
3Jian nennt fie l^alt nur @d^tt)abenftreid^e/' 



Sie 9lai^e. 

2)er ^ed^t l^at erjlod^cn ben cbeln ^erm, 
S)er Äned^t mär* felber ein flitter gem. 

@r ^at i^n erflod^en im bunfetn ^ain 
Unb ben Seib öerfenfet im tiefen 3ll^ein; 

$at angeteget bie S^üfiung b(an!, 
9luf be« Ferren 3io§ ftd^ gefd^toungen franf, 

Unb al« cr fprengcn mitt über bie 5BrüdC, 
S)a ftut^et ba« 9io6 unb bäumt fid^ prüd, 



o 
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Unb al9 er bie gülbnen <Bpoxtn t^m gab, 
Da fd^Ieuberf 9 tl^n »Ub in ben ©trorn Ijinab. 

SWtt %vm, mit guß er mbert unb ringt: 
Der jd^mere ganger i^n nteberiWingt 



3ung @iegfrleb tuar cln poljer Änab', 
@tng Don bed $ater9 $urg ^erab, 



fBoUt' raflen ntd^t in latere $au9, 
SBoUt' hjanbem In alle SBelt Ijinou«. 

^Begegnet' iljni mand^ ^^tltter tuert 
Win feftem ^d^ilb unb breitem ^(^tt)ert 

@iegfrleb nur einen @tecfen trug; 
Dad toax il^m bitter unb teib genug. 

Unb aid er ging int ftnflern ^BkiVb, 
^am er gu einer ©d^miebe balb. 

Da fa^ er @ifen unb @taW genug ; 
(gin lujlig geuer gtantmen fd^tug. 

,,0 SWeifler, Uebjler SWeifler mein, 
2a^ bu mid^ beinen ^efellen fein 
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,,Unb Tcl^r' bu nticfi mit gleiß unb %^t, 
Sole mon ble QVLten @c^tt)ertcr mad)t I" 

©legfrlcb ben jammer ttjol^t fd^ttjlngen funnt: 
(St fd^tug ben ^mbog In ben @runb ; 

(Sr fd^tug, bag melt ber Satb erflang 
Unb atte« etfen In @tüde f^rang. 

Unb Don ber (elften (Slfenflang' ■ 
aWad^f er ein ©d^mert fo brelt unb Tang: 

,,9^un l^ab' Id^ gefd^ntlebet ein gute« ©d^toert, 
Sflnn bin Id^ tok anbre 3lltter tuert; 

,,9'iun fd^tag' Id^ tole ein anbrer ^etb 
2)le 9ilejen unb 2)rad^en In Söalb unb getb.'' 



ftleitt 9lo(anb. 

r grau S3ert]^a faß In ber geljenfluft, 

@le flogt' l^r bttt're« 2o^ ; 
Älein §Rolanb fiplelt' In freier Üuft, 
2)e« Älage tuar nld^t grog» 

„fO ^onlg Äarl, mein S3ruber ^el^r, 
O bag l($ f(o^ Don blrl 
Urn glebe lieg Id^ $rad^t unb (S^r*, 
9^un gümft bu fd^redtlld^ mir. 
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„D action, metn ©emal^t fo \ü% 
2)ie glut Derfd^Iang ntir bid^. 
3)ie i(^ urn 2itbt oiled Ueg, 
9htn lägt bie Siebe mic^. 

„StUin 9loIanb, bu ntein teured 5hnb, 
9hm Cir* unb Siebe tnlr, 
StUin ^olanh, (omm herein gefd^roinb! 
SRein Srofi (ommt all Don bit. 

„StUin 9lotanb, ge^ )nr @tabt f^inah, 
3u bitten urn @^)eif unb £mnf ; 
Unb tt^er bit gibt eine Heine ®aV, 
2>em wflnfd^e dotted 2)an(I" 

^r ^önig Staxl gnr ^fe( fag 
3m golbnen 9titterfaal; 
2)ie ®iener Uefen o^n' Unterlag 
SRit ©d^üffet unb $ofol. 

$on ^5ten, @aitenf))ie(, ©efang 
SBarb jebe« ^erj erfreut, 
3)od^ reid^te nid^t ber l^ette ^(ang 
3u ©ert^a« (ginfantleit. 

Unb braugen in be9 ^ofed ^tii, 
2)a fagen bcr 55cttler Diet; 
2)ie labten fid^ an S^ranf unb ^pti]* 
SWe^r, al« ant @aitenf<)lel. 

SDer Äönig fd^aut in il^r ®ebrang' 
So^l burd^ bie offne ^^r, 



i 
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2)0 brücft ftc]^ burc^ ble bld^tc 2Reng' 
©in feiner Änab' l^erfür. 

®ed Knaben ^leib tfl munberbar, 
SSierfarb gulammengeflücft, 
jDod^ ttJcUt er ntd^t bei bcr S3ettlerfd^ar, 
^erouf gum @aal er bUcft. 

herein gum @aol Hein SRofonb tritt, 
9118 roof« fein eigen $au8; 
er l^ebt eine ©d^üffet Don Stifd^e« 3«itt' 
Unb trägt fie flumm ^inaud. 

S)er Äönig benft: ;,2Bo8 muß id^ fel^n? 
©a« ifl ein fonbrer ^Broui^»" 
2)od^ toell cr'8 ru^ig lößt gefd^el^n, 
@o laffen'8 bic onbern oud^. 

(S8 fiunb nur on eine Heine SBeir, 
Älein 9?otonb (el^rt in ben @ool: 
(gr tritt gum Äönig i)in mit (Sir 
Unb fogt feinen ©olbipoloL 

„$eibo I ^ott' on, bu !eder SBid^t I" 
2)er Äönig ruft e« (out: 
Älein SRotonb läßt ben SBed^er nid^t, 
3um ^bnig auf er fd^out. 

S)er Äbnlg erfl gor finfler fo^, 
2)od^ tod^en mußt' er boTb : 
,,!2)u trittft in bie golbne §otte bo 
Sie in ben grünen Solb; 



IR 
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„!J)u nimntfl ble ©c^üffel t)on Äönlg« 3:if(^, 
Sie man Spfel brid^t t)om ^autn ; 
S>u ^olp ttJlc au« bctn ©rönnen frifd^ 
SKelne« roten SBeine« @ci^oum." — 

;;S)le ©au'rln fd^öt)ft au« bem ©rönnen frlfd^, 
2)ie brld^t ble tpfel Dom ©aum : 
aWeiner Sautter jiemet SBUbbret unb gifd^, 
31^r roten SBeine« @(]^aum/' — 

,,3P belne abutter fo ebte S)am', 
SBle bu berü^mjl, mein Äinb, 
@o l^at fte rool^I ein <S(i^Iog tuflfam 
Unb ftattUd^ ^ofgefmb'? 

,;@ag* an, wer ifl benn il^r S^rnd^Jeg? 
@ag' an, toer ifl i^r @d^cnf ?" — 
,;9)'?eine redete ^anb ifl i^r Strud^feg, 
Steine linfe, bie ift i^r @d^ent" — 

,,@ag' an, tuer fmb bie SBöd^ter treu ?" — 
,;aReine 5lugen blau attflunb'." — 
„@ag' an, tvev ifl il^r longer frei?" — 
„2)er ifl mein roter Wtütib." — 

„2)ie ®am' ^at tuacf re S)iener, trann, 
2)od^ Uebt fie fonbre ?iürei, 
SBie ^Regenbogen angufd^oun, 
2^it garben mand^erlei." — 

,,3c^ l^ab' begmungen ber Knaben ad^t 
©on jebem ©iertet ber @tabt : 
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S)ic l^abcn ntir ats 3ttt8 gcbraci^t 
»Icrfältig Xnd^ jur 2Bat" — 

„'^k !S)ame l^at nad^ meinem @inn 
S)en beften S)iener ber SBelt. 
ete Ijl hJol)I SBettlerfönigln, 
2)le offne Stafcl ^ält? 

,,@o ebic Same borf nld^t fern 
S5on meinem ^ofe fein : 
fBot)Iauf, brei 2)amcnl auf, brel $errnl 
gül^rt pe gu mir ^ercln!" 

Äteln 3lolanb trögt ben «ed^er fllnl 
^inau« jam ^runfgemacl) ; 
S)rel SDamen auf be« tbulg« SBlnl, 
2)rei SRlttcr folgen nad^. 

e« fiunb nur an eine fleine 2BeU' 
(2)er Äönig fd^aut In ble gem') : 
!S)a teuren fd^on gurud mit (Sir 
®ie !S)amen unb ble ^erm, 

S)er ^önig ruft mit einemmal: 
,,$ilf Fimmel! fe^' id^ rec^? 
3d^ l^ah' öerfpottet im offnen @aal 
ä^ein eigene« (Sefd^Ied^tl 

„$ilf Fimmel! ©d^ttjefler «erta, bleid^, 
3m grauen ^ilgergett^anb ; 
^ilf ^immeU in meinem $run!faal reid^ 
S)en «ettelftab In ber ^anbl" 
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grau 8erta fäQt gu pgen il^m, 
jDq^ bteid^e grauenbUb. 
®a regt ftd^ ))IotjU(i^ ber alte <^rimm, 
(Sr blicft fte an fo »ilb. 



5rau ©erta fcnft ble klugen fd^neE^ 
jtein Sort gu reben ^6^ traut ; 
^lein 9{oIanb I)ebt bie ^ugen i)ett, 
SDen £)^m begrügt er laut. 

2>a fprid^t ber ^bnig in mtlbem ^n: 
,,(Stey auf, bu ©d^iDefter mein, 
Um biefen, betnen Ueben ©ol^n, 
@on btr öerglcl^en fein." 

grau $erta ^ebt ftd^ freubenbott: 
,,!Üieb trüber mein, wol^knl 
^lein 9loIanb bir vergelten fott, 
fBad bu mir ®ut'd getl^an; 

„@ott »erben feinem ^onig gteici^ 
(Sin 4o^e9 ^elbenbüb, 
@on filieren bie garb' bon mand^em ^tiä^ 
3n feinem Banner unb ^d)i\h 

„@ott greifen in mand^eö Äonig« Xi\di 
Wlit feiner freien $onb, 
©oll bringen gu ©eil unb (g^re frifd^ 
©ein fcufgenb SÄutterlanb.* 
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2)cr Äönig Äorl foß elnfl au Xift^ 
3u 3(od^cn mit ben gürflcn. 
^an fiettte SUbbret auf unb gifd^ 
Unb Ueg Qud^ feinen bürften; 
$iel ©olbgefd^irr t)on flarem @(]^ein, 
ST^and^ roten, grünen (Sbelpein 
®afi man im ©aale leud^ten« 

®a fprad^ $err ^arl; ber flarte ^elb: 
wSBa« foE ber eitle ©d^immer? 
®ad befte ^leinob biefer ^eit, 
SDad fel^let und no4 immer: 
®ied ^leinob, l^ell »ie ©onnenfd^ein, 
(Sin 9{iefe trägt'9 im ©c^Ube fein, 
Xief im SlrbennerttJalbe." 

®raf 3lid^arb, ©rgbifd^of 3:urpln, 
^err $aimon, Sflaim^ bon ^aiern, 
SJ^Uon t)on ^nglant, ®raf ©arin, 
2)ie tDoHten ba nid^t feiern: 
@te l^aben ©tal^lgemanb begeljrt 
Unb l^ießen fatteln il^re ^ferb', 
3u reiten nad^ bem ^liefen. 

Sung 9toIanb, ©ol^n bed Wlon, fprad^: 
,,?ieb «ater, l^ört! id^ bitte: 
Vermeint 3]^r mid^ gu iung unb fd^load^, 
2)o6 id^ mit SRiefen pritte, 
®od^ bin id^ nid^t gu tningig mel^r, 
@ud^ nad^gutragen ^uern ©peer 
©amt (Surem guten ©d^ilbe/' 



no (5zbxdfit. 

2)ie fed^« ©cnoffcn ritten balb 
S5erctnt nad) ben 3(rbennen, 
®odE| al« ftc lamen in ben SBotb, 
2)a tl^fiten jte fid) trennen* 
9loIanb ritt l^interm Skater ^er: 
Sie ttjol^l il^m toax, bc8 gelben ©ipeer, 
2)c« ©clben @d^Ub an trogen! 

©ei ©onnenfd^ein unb SWonbenttd^t 
Streiften bie fül^nen ©egen, 
3)o(ft fanben jie ben ^Jiefen nld^t 
3n gelfen nod^ ®e^egen* 
3ur aRittaggftunb' am öierten Stag 
2)e8 ^crgog 2»Hott fd^Iofen lag 
3n einer (gid^e ©d^attcn. 

9loTanb fol^ in ber gerne balb 
(Sin SBUtjen unb ein Scud^ten, 
2)aöon bie ©tra^Ien in bem Söolb 
S>ie ^irfd^' unb ^tV auffd^cud^ten. 
(Sr fal^, e« fam öon einem ©c^ltb ; 
S)en trug ein SRieJe grog unb ttJilb 
SSom ©erge nieberjleigenb. 

9loTanb gebadet' im ^erjen fein: 
„2öa8 ifl ba« für ein (Sd^redEcn ! 
©Ott id^ ben lieben Später mein 
3m bcfien @d^Iaf erttjedfcn? 
e« wadset ja fein gute« «Pfcrb, 
(gs wadjt fein <B\tetx, fein @d^iib unb @d^tt)ert, 
@3 mac^t SRoIanb ber junge." 



f 
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9loIanb bad ^äjtotxt 3ur @ette banb, 
$crm SWUon« flarfe« SBaffcn, 
^te 2anie naijm et in bie ^anb 
Unb tl^ät ben <Sd^ilb aufraffen. 
$erni SKilon« SRoß beftieg er bann 
Unb ritt erjl fadste burd^ ben 2^nn, 
^en $ater ntd^t gu mecfen, 

Unb al9 er lam )ur f^etfenmanb, 
2)a fprad^ ber SRief mit Sadden ; 
„SBa« ttJiH bod^ btcfer Keine gant 
5luf fdd^em 3loffe madden? 
@ein @d^tt)ert ifl jwier jo lanft at« er, 
©om 9toffe jieftt il^n fd^ier ber @peer, 
2)er @d^ilb ttJitt i^n erbrüdfen." 

3ung 3lotonb rief: „SBol^Iauf gum @treit! 
^iä) reuet nod^ beln iRedten. 
^ah* i6) bie Sartfd^e lang unb breit, 
Äann fie mid^ beffer bedfen ; 
(gin Keiner SÄann, ein große« ?ferb, 
@in furger 5lrm, ein lange« ©d^toert, 
SJ^hig ein« bem anbern I)elfen." 

S)er SRiefe mit ber @tange fd^tug, 
3(u«langenb in bie Seite: 
3ung dlotonb fd^menüe fd^neH genug 
©ein 9log nod^ auf bie ©eite. 
2)ie Sang' er auf ben ^Riefen fd^tuang : 
'^odj t)on bem Sunberfd^ilbe fprang 
9luf 9lolanb fie gurüdfe. 



^2 <Scbtd?te. 

3ung SRoIanb nal^m in großer ^ajl 
3)a« @d^iocrt in bcibc ^önbe; 
S)cr 9?lcfc na* bent feinen foßt', 
<Sr toax ju unbe^enbe: 
2Äit flinfem ^iehe fd^tug 9tolanb 
3^m unterm @d^i(b bie linfe ^anh, 
®o6 $anb unb ^äjUh entrollten. 

2)em SRiefen fd^ttjanb ber 3Wut ba^in, 
SBie il^m ber @d^ilb entriffen: 
®a« Äteinob, ba« i^m ^raft öertlel^n, 
Wu^V er mit ©d^mergen miffen. 
3ttJor Uef er gleirf) bem ^ä)i\bt naiS^, 
SDod^ 3loIanb in ha^ Änie i^n flod^, 
2)a§ er 3U ©oben flürjte. 

SRoIanb i^n Bei ben ^oaren griff, 
^teb i^m baS ^au^Jt l^erunter; 
©in großer @trom öon ^lute Uef 
3n8 tiefe Z^al l^inunter ; 
Unb auö be« Soten (Sd^ilb l^emad^ 
d^olanb ba« lid^te ^(einob brad^ 
Unb freute fid^ om ©tenje. 

2)ann Borg er*« unterm Äleibe gut 
Unb ging ju einem Ouette: 
®o ttjiifd^ er jid^ öon ©taub unb Slut 
©emanb unb Soffen l^elle. 
Surüdte ritt ber jung' ?RoIonb 
3)o^in, mo er ben S3oter fonb 
Vloä^ fd^Iofenb bei ber (Sid^e. 
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er legt' pd^ an be« S5atcr« @clf , 
$om ©d^tofe felbfl be^n^ungen, 
©i« in ber lüften 3(benbgelt 
^err Tliion aufgcf^)rungen : 
„^ad^* auf, toadj* auf, mein @o^n 9loIanb! 
^imm ©d^ilb unb Sanje fd^nell gur ^anb, 
S)a6 loir ben 3liefen fud^cnl" 

@ie fliegen auf unb eilten fe^r, 
3u fd^weifen in ber SBilbe. 
9lolanb ritt ^interm $ater ^er 
SWit beffen ©peer unb ©d^ilbe» 
@ie lanicn balb gu Jener @tätt', 
So 9eolanb iüngjl gefiritten ^ätf ; 
2)er 9{iefe lag im $Iute. 

S^otanb faum feinen ^ugen glaubte 
^(9 ni(^t me^r roar gu fd^auen 
3)ie Unfe $anb, bagu bad ^anpt, 
@o er il^m abgeljauen, 
Vlid^t ntcl^r be« 9ltefen ©d^toert unb @^)eer, 
^ud^ ntd^t fein ©d^ilb unb ^amifd^ mel^r: 
il^ur stumpf unb blut'ge ©lieber. 

SV^ilon befal^ ben grogen Stumpf: 
,,Sa« ifl ba« für 'ne Jeid^e ? 
SKan fiel)t nod^ am gerl^au'nen @tumpf, 
me ntad^tlg mar bie (Sid^e. 
3)a« ijl ber 9lietc. grag' id^ mel^r? 
SJerfd^lafen ^^ah' idj @ieg unb (Sl^r', 
2)rum mug id^ erotg trauern/' 
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3u lad^en Dor bcm @d^Toffc jhinb 
^er ^ontg ^axl gar batige: 
„@inb meine gelben hjo^l gefunb? 
@ie n^eilen attgu lange. 
®od^ fel^' td^ xt6)t, auf ^öntg9tt)ort, 
@o reitet ^crgog Sainton bort, 
®e8 SfJlefen ©au:^t am ©ipeere." 

$err ^Imon ritt In trübem iD'hit, 
Unb mit gcfenftem ©pleße 
Segt' er ba« $aupt, befprengt mit ©üit, 
2)em ^önig t)or bie pge: 
„^dj fanb ben ^oipf Im mltben ^g, 
Unb fünfgig @d^rlttc inciter lag 
S)e« 3llefen 3lumi|)f am S3obcn/' 

^alh aud^ ber (Srgblfd^of !£;nrt)in 
©en SRlefen^anbfc^ul^ bra(]^te, 
©le ungefüge ^anb nod^ brln; 
(Sr gog fte and unb ladete: 
,,®a« Iji ein fd^ön ^Rellqulenflüdf ; 
3d^ bring' e« au8 bem Sßalb gurüdf, 
§anb ed fd^on guge^auen/' 

2)er ^ergog 9'ialm8 öon Salertanb 
Äam mit be« ^Jlejen @tange: 
,,@d^aut an, mad Id^ Im Salbe fanb! 
(Sin SBaffen ftarl unb lange, 
SBol^l fd^ttjlt}' Id^ öon bem fd^ioeren 3)rudf: 
^el! S3alrlfd^ SBler, ein guter ©d^ludt, 
@ottt' mir gar föftlid^ munben." 



"^ 
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®raf S^id^arb fant in gug balder, 
©litg neben (einem ^ferbe; 
2)a8 trug be« 9lie(en (c^merc SBe^r, 
2)en ^arnlfc^ famt bent ©d^mcrte: 
„SBcr (ud^en Witt im trilben 2:ann, 
Tlandi SSaffenftücf noc^ ftnben !ann, 
3|t mir gu »iel geiöcfen/' 

^2)er ®raf ®arin tl^St feme fd^on 
2)en @d^i(b be9 S^iefen fc^itiingen. 
,,®er ^at ben @d^ilb, bed ifl bie ^on', 
®er wirb ba« Äleinob bringen." — 
,,®en @d^ltb l^ab' id^, i^r lieben ^erm! 
^a9 J((einob l^ötf ic^ gar gu gem : 
2)o(^ bad ift audgebrod^en/' 

3ntet5t tl^ät man ©errn iKKon fel^n, 
®er nad^ bem @d^loffe Ien!te ; 
(Sr lieg ba« Sloglein langfam gel^n, 
2)a9 ^aupt er traurig fenfte. 
9loIanb ritt ^interm $ater ^er 
Unb tmg i^m feinen {larfen @|)eer 
3nfamt bem feflen ©d^ilbe* 

®o(^ wie lie tamen Dor bad ©^(og 
Unb gu ben ^erm geritten, 
SJ^ad^t' er Don ^aterd ^d^itbe tod 
2)en ^Uxai in bcr SWitten ; 
!5)ad JRiefenlleinob fetjt* er ein: 
^a^ gab fo wnnberflaren @d^ein 
^Id wie bie liebe @onne. 



f5^j 
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Unb al9 nun biefe l^elle ($(ut 
3m @d^l(bc SKlIon« brannte, 
®a rief ber Äönlg frol^gcmut: 
„^ell 2)'?iIon toon Slnglante! 
2)er ^at ben 9llefcn übermannt, 
31^m abgefd^lagen ^aupt unb ^anb, 
25a« Äteinob l^m entrlffcn." 

$err Tlilon l^atte ft^ gemanbt, 
@al^ flaunenb aH bie $ette : 
„5Rotanb, (ag' an, bu junger ganti 
SBer gab bir ba«, ©efette ?" — 
„Urn ®ott, $err SSater, gürnt mir nid^t, 
2)a6 id^ erfc^Iug ben groben SBid^t, 
2)ertt)eil 3^r eben (d^tiefet!" 



ftdttig Static a^eetfal^tt. 

S)er Äönig Äart ful^r über 3Äeer 
Win feinen glöölf ©enoffen, 
3um Ijcirgen ?anbe jleuert' er 
Unb trarb üom @turm öerjloßen. 

2)a fprad^ ber !ü^ne $elb ^tolanb : 
„3(^ fann n)ol|( fechten unb fd^irmen, 
2)od^ ^ält mir bicfe Äunfl nid^t jlanb 
S5or SBeKen unb öor ©türmen." 

2)ann \pva6) $err $o(ger au« 2)änemarf: 
„3c^ lann bie $arfe fd^Iagen — 



/ 
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SBa« l^itft mir ba«, trenn aljo flar! 
2)lc SJinb' unb SBeEcn jagen?" 

$err OUöer war ond^ nlc^t fro^, 
(Sr fal^ auf feine SBcl^re : 
„(S« ifl mir um mid^ fetbfl nit^t fo, 
me urn bie ^Itenöre." 

!S)ann f))ra(^ ber fc^Iimnte ©anelon 
(Sr fjjrad^ c« nur öerfto^ten): 
„^äf id^ mit guter Slrt baöon, 
Wl'66)V eud^ bcr Xcufcl J^olen." 

(Srgbifd^of jturjjln feufjte fel^r: 
,,2Blr ftnb bie ®otte«flreiter, 
Äomm, Uebfler ©eilanb, über ba« SWeer 
Unb füfir' un« gnäbig tociter!" 

®raf 9lic^arb Ol^nefurc^t l^ub an: 
„3^r ©elfter au6 ber ^öüe, 
^6) \^aV eud^ manchen ^lenfl getfjan: 
Setjt l^etft mir öon ber (Stelle I" 

©err ^aimt^ blefen 3lu«f))mc^ tl^at: 
,,@d^on öielen riet Id^ l^euer, 
S)od^ füge« SBaffer unb guter 9lot 
@lnb oft gu @d^lffe teuer/' 

!S)a \pxa(ii ber graue ©err ^iti: 
„S^ bin ein alter S)egen 
Unb mod^te meinen lüeic^nam mo^I 
2)erelnfl in« Xxodnt legen." 
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(g« war ^crr ®ui, ein SRlttcr fein, 
S)€r fing woljji an gu fingen : 
„3d^ njoüf, id^ tt)är' ein S5ögelein: 
SBoüt' mid^ gu Siebc^en fd^mingcn.*' 

2)a fjjrad^ ber ebte ®raf ©arein: 
„Oott ^eip un« an« ber @d^»cre I 
3c^ trinf üicl lieber ben roten ^ein 
Sit« SBoffer in bem 2)^cerc." 

$err Sombert f|)rad^, ein Süngting frifd^ : 
„©Ott njott' un« nic^t öergeffen! 
tß' lieber felbfl 'ncn guten gifd^, 
@tatt baß mid) gifd^e frcffen." 

2)a \pxa6) $err ©ottfrieb tobefon: 
,,3d^ lafr mir'« l^alt gefatten ; 
Tlan rid^tet mir nid^t anber« an 
Sil« meinen S3rübem atten/' 

S)cr Äönig Äarl am ©teuer faß ; 
!S)er l^at lein ^ort gef|)roc^en: 
(Sr lenft ba« @(^iff mit fcjiem aWaß, 
®i« ft(^ ber <Sturm gebrochen« 



^ai0efet. 

9{ormannen^ergog ^il^etm fprad^ einmal: 
„Söcr finget in meinem ^of unb in meinem @aal? 
SSer finget t)om SO^orgen bi« in bie fpöte 9?a(^t 
@o Ueblic^, baß mir ha9 ©erg im Seibe lac^t?" — 
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„2)a6 ifl ber X^aiKcfcr, bcr fo gerne pngt 
3m ^ofe, wann er ba« 9lab am 53mnnen fd^mlngt, 
3m @oatc,^tt)ann er ba« geuer fd^üret unb fad^t, 
Sann er abenbs jtd^ legt unb toann er morgend eritiac^t/ 

S)er ^crgog fjjrac^ : ,,3d^ ^ab' einen guten ^ed^t, 
S)en 2^aittefer ; ber bleuet mir fromm unb red^t ; 
@r treibt mein 9lab unb fij^üret mein geuer gut 
Unb finget (o ^eff : ba« ^öl^et mir ben SWut/' 

2)a fprad^ ber Salttcfer: ^Unb toäf ic^ frei, 
$iel beffer moQt Id^ bleuen unb fingen babeu 
2öie njoKt' id^ bleuen bem ©ergog l|od^ gu ^ferb I 
2Ble tooEt' id^ fmgen unb fllngen mit @d^Ub unb mit 
©d^mert I" 

mä^t lange, fo ritt ber Salttefer In« ®cfltb' 
Sluf einem ^ol^en ipferbe mit @d^toert unb mit @d^llb; 
3)e« ^ergoge @d^tt)efter fc^aute oom Xurm tu« gelb ; 
@le f^jrad^ : „2)ort reitet bei ®ott ein ttattUd^er ^clb." 

Unb at« er ritt oorüber an granteln« Surm, 
!2)a fang er balb wie ein ^üftteln, batb tole ein @turm. 
@ie f^rad^ : „2)er finget, ba« Ijl eine l^errtld^e ?ufl : 
(S« gittert ber 2^urm, unb e« gittert mein $erg In ber 
©ruft." 

2)er ©ergog SBlt^etm fu^r tool^t über ba« 9Reer, 
(Sr ful^r nad^ Sugettaub mit gewaltigem ^eer. 
Sr fprang oom ^c^lffe ; ba fiet er auf ble ^anb : 
„$el !" rief er, „Id^ faff unb ergreif bld^, engeUanb 1" 
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^(9 nun bad 92ormannenl^eer 3uni ©turnte fd^ritt, 
2)er eble SatHefer Dor ben ^erjog ritt : 
„Wland^ S&^rtein ^ab' i^ gefungen unb geuer gefd^ürt, 
Tlan<if Sfi^rtein gefungen nnb ©d^mert unb Sange gerührt 

,,Unb \)aV i^ <Su4 gebleut unb gefungen gu ^anl, 
3uerfl al9 ein ^ec^t unb bann al9 ein 9{ttter franl, 
@o tagt mi(^ bad entgelten ant l^eutigen Sag : 
Vergönnet ntir anf bie geinbe ben erflen (^(^lag!" 

!S)er XaiKefer ritt bor aKem 9{ormannenl^eer 
Suf einem l^o^en $ferbe ntit ©d^roert unb mit ^pttx; 
@r fang fo l^errlid^; bad Kang über $afiingdfelb ; 
Son 9lo(anb fang er nnb man^em frommen $e(b. 

Unb aid bad 9{o(anbdUeb toit ein (Sturm erfd^oK; 
!S)a tDaUete manc^ panier, mand^ ^erge \d)tt)oU, 
S)a brannten 9{itter unb SJ^annen Don ^o^em Wtat: 
2)er XaiSefer fang nnb fd^ürte bad i^euer gut« 

2)ann fprengt' er l^inein nnb fül^rte ben erflen ©tog, 
2>at)on ein engUfd^er Slitter gur (Srbe fd^og ; 
!S)ann f^niang er bad ©d^mert nnb führte ben erflen 

@*lag, 
SDaDon ein engUfd^er 9litter am ®oben lag. 

9h)rmannen fal^en'd, bie l^arrten nid^t aUgu (ang': 
©ie bracken herein mit ©efd^rei unb mit ©d^ilberflang. 
$cil faufenbe ^fcite, llirrenber ©d^merterfd^tag 1 
$id ^aralb ftel nnh fein trojjiged $eer erlag. 
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©err SBit^cfm ftedfte }ciu banner aufe blutige gelb, 
3nmitten ber 2:oten fpannf er fein ©ejelt: 
2)a fag cr am ajia^le, ben golbncn ipofal in ber ©anb, 
^uf bent Raupte bie ^onigd!rone Don Sngettanb: 

„aWein tajjfrer SaiEefer, !ontm, trinf mir «ef(^etb! 
2)u l^ajl mir öiel gefungen in ?ieb' unb in ?eib: 
25od| t)eut' im §afting«felbe bein @ang unb beln Älang, 
jDer tönet mir in ben Ol^ren mein lebenlang." 



-•o«- 



3)a9 müä wn ^bettl^all. 

SSon (Sbenl^all ber junge ?orb 
Sögt fd^mettern gejltrommetenfd|aE, 
@r l^ebt fid^ an bed Sifd^ed ^orb 
Unb ruft in trunfuer (^äfle ©d^matt: 
„9^un ^er mit bem ©lüdfe »on ebenl^aU!" 

2)er @d^cn! öernimmt ungern ben ©jirud^, 
25c« ©aufee öUefter ^a\aU, 
9'^immt gbgernb an« bem feibnen Xud^ 
2)a« ^ol)e Slrinfgla« Don ^rif!aE ; 
@ie nennen'« t>a^ @iüd t)on (Sbenl^alL 

S)arauf ber Sorb: „2)em @Ia« jum ^ret« 
@d^cnr 9loten ein an« Portugal!" 
aWit ©änbejittern gießt ber ®rei«: 
Unb ^)ur))um ?td^t »irb überall; 
@« flra^It an« bem ©lücfe Don (SbenfjaE. 
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^a f|)rt(^t ber ülorb unb fd^n)ingf9 babei: 
„:S)ted ®la« t)on leuc^tenbent ^riflaU 
®ab meinem ^^n am Ouell bie ^ti; 
!S)rein fc^rieb fte: ,^ommt bie9 ®la6 gu gallr 
ga^r* iDOl^I ban«; o (Slücf t)on @benl)all!< 

,,(Sin ^eld^gla9 loarb gum 2o^ mit gug 
!S)em freub*gen @tamm Don (Sben^aS: 
S33ir fc^Iurfen gern In öottem 3^0/ 
SBir läuten gern mit lautem @(^all. 
@togt an mit bem (ä^lttcfe Don (Sben^aHI'' 

(grfl Hingt e« milbe, tief unb üoff, 
®(eic^ bem ©efang ber 9^ad^ttgall, 
2)ann wie bc6 SBalbjhrom« laut @eroII, 
3ulefet erbrö^nt toie ©onnerl^att 
2)a9 l^errli^e (Slüci bon (Sbenl^aQ. 

w3"Jii ^orte nimmt ein lül^n ^efci^Ied^t 
@id^ ben gerbrec^lid^en ^rtflall? 
(Sr bauert länger (d&on> al6 red^t : 
@to6t an! SWit biefem fräffgen "^xaU 
^ex\n6)' \6i ba« (Slüd üon (gbenl^att." 

Unb al6 ha^ Strinfglad gellenb f^ringt, 
©pringt ba8 ®c»ölb' mit jäljem ^natt, 
Unb aus bem SRiß bie g^^amme bringt; 
25te Oöfle fmb gerfloben aü' 
SO^it bem breci^enben ©lücfe t)on ^benl^aHl 

ein prmt ber geinb mit S3ranb unb 2Rorb, 
2)er in ber S^^ad^t erftieg ben SBaU: 



fS 
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4 

Sont <Sc^n)erte fällt ber junge Sorb, 
^alt in ber $anb nod^ ben ^riftaU/ 
2)ad gerfl^rungene ®(ücf Don (Sben^all. 

9lm SJ^orgen irrt ber @cl^en! allein, 
2)er ®rci6, in ber gerflörten ^aU': 
(Sr fud^t be9 $errn verbrannt ®ebein, 
(gr Jud^t im granfen SrümmerfaH 
2)ie ©d^erben bed (^lücid Don (Sben^aH. 

„®ie ©teinrtanb," f|)rid^t er, „f^jrlngt gu ^tüdf, 
2)ie ^ol^e ©aule mug gu %olU; 
©lad i|l ber @rbe etolg unb ®\nd; 
3n ©flitter fällt ber (grbenbaff 
(Sinfl gleich bem ©ludfe Don (Sbenl^aU/' 



-•o*- 



Set (e^te Vfalsgtaf. 

3(^. ^falggraf ®öfe »on Tübingen, 
SJcrfaufe Surg unb @tabt 
a«it Seuten, Gülten, gelb unb SBatb : 
^er @d^ulben bin id^ fatt. 

3tt)el fRed^te nur Derfauf id^ nit^t, 
3tt)ei 9fJed^te gut unb alt: 
3m ^(ofier eind, mit fd^mudEem Xurm, 
Unb eind im grünen SSalbw 

2lm ^lofier fd^enften »ir un« arm 
Unb bauten und gu ©runb : 




i84 (Sebid^te. 

2)afür bcr Slbt mir füttern muß 
2)en ^abici^t unb ben $unb. 

3m <Sc^önbu4 um bad ^lofler l^er, 
!S)a ^ab' ic^ ba6 ©ejatb : 
©e^alt' Id) ba«, (o ifl mir nic^t 
Um aU mein anbred leib. 

Unb ^ört i^r iD^dnc^tein einee Xag« 
^x6)t mc^r mein 3äger^om, 
!S)ann gleist bad ©(ocflein, fud^t mi^ auf! 
2^ Ueg' am fd^att'gen $om. 

begrabt mi(^ unter breiter @i4' 
3m grünen S5ogeIfang 
Unb tejl mir eine 3ägermeff, 
2)ie bauert nid^t gu lang'. 



-•o*- 



®taf ^^etl^atb bet tRaufd^ebatt. 

3{l benn im (Sd^mabenlanbe Derfd^oUen alter @ang, 
2Bo einfl fo l^cll öom ©taufen ble SRitterl^arfe flang? . 
Unb menu er nid^t Derfd^oQen, itiarum Dergigt er gang 
2)er tajjfern S3äter SCl^aten, ber atten ?Baffen (Slang? 

Tlan Iif|)elt leichte lOiebc^en, man fpi^t mandt| @inngebtd^^ 
9^an l^b^nt bie l^olben i^rauen, bed alten üüebed ÜÜd^t : 
S33o rüfilg ^elbenleben längfl auf S3efdt)tt)örung laufd^t, 
S)a trippelt man t)orüber unb {d}auert, toeiin ed raufd^t. 
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Srtc^ benn au9 beinern <Sarge, fleig' au9 bent büflern (Sl^or 
SJZit belnent ©elbcnjoljnc, bu SRaufd^ebart, l^eröor I 
S)u fd^Iugfl bid^ unüermüflUd^ nod^ greife 3a^r' entlang : 
^vidj au4 burd^ unfre 3^^^^^ init l^eUem ©d^merterüangl 

L Der Überfall im IPtlbbab. 

3tt fd^öncn @ommertagen, wann (au bie ?üfte nie^n, 
"^it mihex lufiig grünen, bie (Härten blü^enb fie^n, 
2)a ritt and Stuttgarts Xijoren ein $elb t)on floljer ^rt, 
@raf (Sber^arb ber (Sreiner, ber alte ^aufd^ebart. 

SJ^it toeniq @bel!ned^ten giel^t er ind ülanb l^inau9 ; 
(Sr trägt nidt|t $elm nod^ ganger: nid^t gel^t'd auf blut'gen 

Strang. 
3n8 SBilbbab will er reiten, wo l^eiß ein OueH entf|)rlngt, 
2)er Siedle l^eilt unb Iräftlgt, ber ©reife wieber iüngt. 

3u ^irfau bei bent Slbte, ha feiert ber ^Ritter ein 
Unb trinit bei OrgelfdftaHe ben !üt)len Älofierwcin. 
2)ann gel^f 8 burd^ Sannenwälbcr in« grüne 2^1^al gefjjrengt, 
S33o burd^ i^r gelfenbette bie (Snj fid^ raufdjienb brängt. 

3u Silbbab an bent 3Äarfte, ba fielet ein flattlid^ ^aii« ; 
(S« ^Sngt baran gunt 3<^i^^K ein blan!er SjJieß ()eraH«: 
2)ort fleigt ber ®raf öom 9loffe, bort l^ält er gute SRaft; 
3)en Oueü befut^t er täglid^, ber ritterlid^e (Safl. 

^axin er ftd^ bann entfleibet unb wenig audgerul^t 
Unb fein ©ebet gefproc^en, fo fteigt er in bie %ini ; 
dv fefet |id^ fletö gur Stelle, wo au8 bem gelfenfpalt 
2lm l^eißeften unb öottfien ber eble Sjjrubel WaUt. 
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(Sin angef(^of['ner (Shtv, hex ftd^ bie Shtnbe mu{(^, 
Verriet boreinfl ben 3agevn ben Ouell in ^luft unb ^ufd^ : 
SRun Ifl'« bem olten 9lecfen ein lieber S^itrytvtxiih, 
3tt h)a{c^en unb gu'flrecfen ben narbenboQen Seib. 

2)a Xommt ein9ntal9 gef))run0en fein jiüngfler (Sbetfnab': 
„^err @raf, e« giet^t ein ^aufe ba« ob're Si^al l^erab : 
S)ie tragen {d^n)ere Kolben ; ber Hauptmann fü^rt im (Sd^itb 
(gin ?Rö6leitt rot öon ®o(be unb einen (gber »ilb." 

^SWein @ö^n, ba« ftnb bie @d^legler: bie fc^Iagen frSftig 
brein, 
®ib mir ben 2tihxod, 3unge! 3)a8 i|l ber (Sberjlelm 
3d^ !cnne »o^l ben (gber : er ^nt (o grimmen S^xn ; 
3<^ fcnne wol^I bie 9lo{e: fie fü^rt fo f(^arfen 2)om." 

S)a !ommt ein armer ^irte in atemlojem ?auf: 
„$err Oraf, e« jiel^t 'ne 9lotte bad nnt're X^al l^erauf : 
2)er ©aujjtmonn fü^rt brei 33eile ; fein Stufljeug glänjt unb 

gleißt, 
!S)a6 mir'd h)ie Setterleud^ten noc^ in ben ^ugen beigt." 

„3)a« ifl ber Sunnenjieiner, ber gleißenb' Sotf genannt : 
®ib mir ben SWantel, Änabcl 2)er ©tana l|l mir befannt: 
(gr bringt mir »enig Söonne ; bie S3ei(e ^auen gut : 
©inb' mir ba« @(3^»ert gur ©cite I 2)er SJoIf, ber ted^jt 
nad^ SBIut. 

,,@in SO^ägbtein mag man fd^recfen, ba« ftd^ im Sabe 
fd^miegt ; 
!S)a« ifl ein lufiig 9?e(fen, ba« niemanb @d^aben fügt: 
SBirb aber überfallen ein alter ^riege«]^etb, 
2)ann gilt'«, wenn nid^t fein ?ebcn, boc^ f(^»ere« Sofegelb/' 



rs\ 
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2)a (jjrlc^t ber arme $irte : „IJc« mag nod^ iDcrbcti ?Rat; 
Sd^ tt)cl6 flcftcimc Söcgc, bic nod^ fein 9Wenfc^ betrat ; 
Äeln 9lo6 mog fic erjletgen, nur beißen Kettern bort: 
SBoHt 3l^r fogteld^ mir folgen, id^ bring' @ud^ fidler fort." 



@ie Kimmen bur(^ bae S)ldCid^t bcn fleitflen S5erg l^inan ; 
SWit (einem guten ©d^tuertc ^aut oft ber ®raf pd^ S3a^n. 
S33ie ^crb ba« gUe^en fd^medte, noc^ l^atf er*« nie öermerft ; 
$iel lieber mbd^t' er fed^ten : bad ^ab l^at il^n gefiär!t. 

3n l^eißer SJZittagejlunbe bergunter unb bergauf: 
@c^on muß ber ®raf fid^ lel^nen auf feine« ©dinierte« Änauf. 
2)arob erbarm t'3 ben Wirten bc« alten f^o^tn ^erm, 
(gr nimmt il|n auf ben 9lüdCen : „3c^ tl^u'« üon ^txien gern/' 

^a benft ber alte ©reiner : „& tl^ut bod^ tval^rlid^ gut, 
@o fänftlid^ fein getragen Don einem treuen ^lut. 
3n gä^rben unb in 92öten geigt erfl bad $ol! ftd^ ed^t : 
2)rum foü man nie gertreten fein alte« gute« 9lec!^t/' 

511« brauf ber ®raf gerettet gu Stuttgart ft^jt Im @aal, 
^eigt er 'ne SJ^ünge |)rägen al« ein ®ebäc^tni«mal : 
@r gibt bem treuen Wirten mand^ hianM @tüdt baüon; 
'änd) mand^em ^erm Don @dt|legel t)ere^rt er ein« gum ^o^n. 

2)ann fd^idCt er tüd^t'ge SRaurer in« SBilbbob alfofort : 
S)ie fotten SWauern filieren ring« um ben offnen Ort, 
2)amit in fünft'gen (Sommern jt(^ jeber greife SWann, 
$on geinben ungefäl^rbet, im ^aht jungen lann. 
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2. Die brei Könige 3U IJeimfen. 

2)rct töntgc gu ©elmfcn, tocr l^ött' c« Jc gebadet, 
atttt »llttcni unb mit 5Roffen, in ©crrUd^fcit «nb ^w*t! 
(S9 ftnb bie ^o^en Rauptet ber ©(^(egetbrüberfd^aft : 
@i4 Könige gu nennen, bad gibt ber @ad^e J^raft. 

2)a thronen fie beifantntcn nnb galten eifrig 9iat, 
SSebcnfen unb bejpred^en gelöalt'gc SBaffent^at, 
SBlc man ben jlolgen ©reiner mit Äriegei^eer uberfäKt 
Unb beffer al9 im $abe i^m jieben (^d^lid^ oerftellt; 

SBie man il^n bann DertDal^ret unb feine Burgen brid^t, 
)@id er Don aUem S^^^ge bie (Sbeln lebig ]pv\6)t 
®ann fa^re mol^I, Sanbfriebe! bann, iOel^nbienfl, gute ^aä^tl 
2)ann ifl'« ber freie SRittcr, ber alle SBcU öerlac^t. 

@d^on fanf bie SRac^t l^ernieber, bie Äon'ge finb gur 9luy ; 
@(^on fragen \t^t bie $äl)ne bem na^en SJ^orgen gu: 
2)a fd^aSt mit fd^arfem @toge ba6 ^äd^ter^orn üom Xurm. 
Sol^tauf, rt)o^lauf! i^r @d|Iäfer! 2)a8 $om öerfunbet 
@turm. 

3n iRad^t nnb 9^ebe( brausen, ba tDogt e9 n)te ^in SJ^eer 
Unb gie^t t)on aQen <^eiten fid^ um ba9 ©töbttein l)er ; 
Ser^a!t'ne Sßännerjiimmen, üertüorr'ner ®ang unb 2)rang, 
^uffd^Iag nnb ^offedfci^nauben unb bum|)fer ^affenf(ang. 

Unb a!« ba« grül^rot leuchtet, unb al8 ber Siebet fmft, 
^eil wie ed ba Don <S>ptextn, Don SJ^orgenflemen bliuftl 
!S)ed gangen ®aue9 dauern fielen um ben Ort gefc^art, 
Unb mitten l^att gn 9loffe ber attc 9laufcl^ebart. 
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2)ie ^d^tegler mod^ten fc^irmen ba9 @täbt(ein unb bad 

@ie tverfen bon ben Xiirmen mit Steinen unb ©efd^og. 
^^SRur fachte!" ruft bcr Ordner, „tnä^ wirb ba« ©ab gezeigt: 
^[ufbampfcn \oW9 unb qualmen, boß eud^'« ble Singen beigt." 

9ling9 um bie alten 3Ranem tjl $0(3 unb @tro]^ gekauft, 
3n bunfler 9'iod^t gefd^iti^tet unb too^I mit 2:ecr beträuft: 
2)reln fd^ießt man gtü^'nbe Pfeile — toit rafd^elf« ba im 

^tro^ I 
2)retn wirft man feur'ge Jhränge — wie flatfert'« Üd^terlo^l 

Unb no(^ Don allen (Suben wirb Vorrat gugefü^rt, 
Son aU ben rüfl'gen dauern wirb emfig nad^gefd^firt, 
©i9 l^o^er, immer (ö^er bie t^lamme ledCt unb fd^weift 
Unb fd^on mit lufl'gem $raf[eln ber Xürme 2)a(^ ergreift. 

(gin Tiiox ifl freigelaffen : fo ^at'« ber ®raf beliebt ; 
3)ort ^ört man, wie ber 9liegel frc^ leife, lofe (d^iebt. 
©ort Jürgen wol^l ttergweifelnb bie ©delegier jefet ^erau«? 
9^ein, frieblic^ gie^t'd herüber aH wie in9 ($otte«l)au6. 

SJoran brei @d^legelfön'ge, ju guß, bemütiglid^, 
Wlit unbebedttem Raupte, bie Singen unter ftdd ; 
S)ann öiele $erm unb ^e6)tt, gemad^fam, SWann für SWann, 
2)ag man fie alle gül^len unb wo^l betrauten fann. 

„SBiUIomml" fo ruft ber ©reiner, ,,winfomm in meiner 

©aft! 
3(^ traf eud^ gut beifammen, geeierte SBrüberfd^af 1 1 
@o fount' id^ wieber bienen für ben S5efu(^ im ©ab. 
S^hir einen miff' ic^, greunbel ben SBunnenftein — 'ö l|l 

fd^ab'." 
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(Sin Säuerlein, bad treulid^ am J^euer ntitgefad^t, 
Se^nt bort an feinem <8piege, nimmt alle9 tno^I in ac^t: 
„"^xti Könige gu ^imfen/ fo fc^moüt e«, ,,ba9 ifl biet ; 
(&ttoi\6it man nod^ ben Dierten, fo ifl'« ein ^artenfpiel.'' 

3. Die Sdfladft bei HentHngen. 

3n %dia\m auf bem Seifen, ba ^aufl mand^ ffl^ner %aT, 
®raf Viividi, @o^n be9 @reiner9, mit fetner 9{itterf(!^ar ; 
^i(b raufd^en il^re glüge um d^eutlingen, bie @tabt: 
^Ib fc^eint fte gu erliegen, Dom feigen 2)range matt 

!S)o(^ ))(öttid^ einfl ergeben bie ®töbter ftd^ gu 9{a4t ; 
3n9 Urat^t^al hinüber finb fte mit groger WlladfU 
^alh ^eigt Don 2)orf unb iD'lü^Ie bie glantme blutig rot ; 
!S)ie gerben tneggetrieben, bie Wirten liegen tot. 

©err Ulrit^ ^at'« »emommen, er ruft im grimmen 3öm : 
„3n eure @tabt foil fommen fein ©uf unb auc^ fein ©orn." 
2)a f))Uten fid^ bie dritter, fte loappnen ftci^ in @ta^I, 
@ie ^eifd^en i^re 9^offe, fte reiten ftracf« gu Xf^al 

(Sin ^ird^Iein ^el^et brunten, @anft Seonl^arb geioei^t ; 
'2)abei ein grüner Finger, bcr fd^eint bequem gum @treit. 
&t f^ringen Don ben $ferben, fte giel^en fiolge S^ei^'h, 
!Die langen @piege ftarren: tno^tauf ! iver tDagt ftci^ brein? 

@d^on gie^n Dom Urad^tl^ate bie ©täbter'fem l^erbei, 
9Kan ^ört ber aWänner 3au(]^gcn, bcr ©erben h)i(b ®e- 

f^rei ; 
SWan fielet fte fürber fd^reiten, ein iDol^t gerüjlet ©eer : 
9Bie f(attent ^o(g bie banner! tüie blitzen ^d^tüert unb 

©peer! 



b 
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Sfhin fc^Ueg' bid^ fejl gufommen, bu rltterlid^e @c^arl 
SBo^l ^afl bu nic^t gea^net fo bröuenbe ©efa^r. 
2)ic übermöd^fgen ^Rotten, fie jlürmcn an tnlt ©d^iDoII: 
2)ie dritter fle^n unb flarren tote geld unb WlanextoaiL 



3u ^{eutUngen am 3^i^0^^f ba tfl ein Qtte9 ^ox, 
Sängfl iDob mit biegten d^anfen bet ^pf^tn fic^ baDor; 
Wlan l^att' e« ^ier öergeffen : nun frot^t'« mit einmol auf, 
Unb aud bem 3^tnger ftürget gebröngt ein ^ürger^auf. 

3)en 9Jittem in ben 9tü(f en f äUt er mit graufer Sut : 
^eut' lüitt ber ©tobter baben im Reißen 9Jitterblut. 
^ie ^aben ba bie ©erber fo meifierUt^ gegerbt! 
Sie ^aben ba bie gärber fo purpurrot gefärbt! 

$euf nimmt man nid^t gefangen : l^eut' ge^t ed auf ben 
2:0b: 
^eut' fprifet ba« ©lut lüle 9tegen, ber Finger btümt jtc§ rot» 
@tet9 bröngenber umfd^loffen unb iDütenber befiürmt, 
3ft ring« Don )&ruberleid^en bie ^{itterfd^ar umtürmt. 

2)a« gol^ntein ifl öerloren, ^err Ulrid^ blutet flarf ; 
S)ie nod^ am ?eben blieben, ftnb mübe bi« in« Tlavt 
!S)a l^afc^en fte nad^ Stoffen unb fd^roingen fid^ barauf, 
@ie ^auen burd^, fie fommen gur feflen $urg l^inauf. 

„%äi mm —/' flö^nt' einfl ein ^Ritter : il^n traf be« 
ajiörber« ©toß; 
„3(ttmäd^t'ger!" toollt' er rufen: man l^ieß baöon ba« 

©dt)lo6. 
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^err Ulrid^ ftn!t Dom Battt\, l^alBtot, öott ©lut unb 

Oualm : 
^&tV ntd|t bad ©ci^tog ben iRamen, man l^ieg' ed jietjt 

^d^alm. 

Sßo^t !ommt am anbem iD'^orgen gu ^{eutUngen an@ £^or 
SWanc^ traucrüollcr ^na^j^je, bcr feinen ^errn öerlor. 
2)ort auf bem ^{at^aud liegen bte £oten aW gereift: 
Ttan fü^rt ba^in bie ^edjte mit ftdjerem @etett 

2)ort liegen mel^r benn fed^gig, fo blutig unb fo bleid^ ; 
Üiiid^t jeber Äna^)))^ erfennet ben toten ^errn fogleid). 
®ann toirb ein jeber ?eic^nam öon treuen 2)iener« §anb 
©emafd^en unb geüeibet in tüeiged @rabgen)anb. 

3(uf S3a^ren unb auf Sagen, getragen unb gcfül^rt, 
Tlit ^ic^enlaub belranget, n)ie'd gelben tool^I gebül^rt, 
@o gel^t ed nac^ bem S^ore, bie alte^tabt entlang; 
2)um))f tönet Don ben Xürmen ber ^otenglocfen ^lang. 

®5fe SBeigen^eim eröffnet ben laugen Scid^engug: 
@r mar e«, ber im (Streite be« (trafen S3anner trug ; 
@r l^att' e« nid^t gelaffen, bis er erfd^lagen mar, 
!2)rum mag er mürbig fül^ren aud^ nod^ bie tote @d^ar* 

3)rel eble ©rafen folgen, bemä^rt in @d&ilbe«amt, 
SSon 2^übingen, öon 3ottent, öon ©rfimargenberg entftammt» 
O S^Uexn, beine ?eid^e umf t^mebe ein ftd&tcr Ärang : 
@a^fi bn DieUetdjt nod^ flerbenb bein ^and im fünft'gen 
©lang? 



■^ 
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S5on @ad|Jcnl^cim jniecn $Ritter, ber 35atcr unb ber @o^n, 
2)le Ucgcn [till beifammen in ?i!ien unb in SWol^n: 
3Cuf i!)rcr ©tammburg hjanbelt öofi oltcr« ^cr ein @eift/ 
S)cr longfl mit Älaggebärben ouf fd^mcre« Unl^cil hjeifl. 

(Sinft ttjar ein ^err öon ?uflnau Dom ©ci^eintob oufcr* 
ttjad&t : 
@r fc^rf im !?cid^cntu(]^e gn Jcincr gran bei 9^ad^t 5 
S)at)on tnan fein @ctd^le(j(|te bic 2:oten ^ieg gum ©d^erg. 
^ier bringt man il)rer einen : ben traf ber Xoh in« 4>«rg, 

S)a3 ?ieb, e« folgt nid^t ttieiter : be« 3ammer« tft genug. 
Sßitt jemonb oüe tt)iffen, bie man »on bannen trug : 
2)ort auf ben $Ratl)au«fenftem, in garben bunt unb Itor, 
©tettt jeben 9iitter« 9^ame unb 2Bapvc"f*iib fic§ bar. 

2(1« nun Don feinen Sunben ®raf Utrid^ au«ge^eltt, 
2)a reitet er nat^ Stuttgart: er l^at nid^t fel^r geeilt. 
(Sr trifft ben alten 35ater allein am 3Wittag«ma]^l : 
@iu froftiger SBiUfommcn; fein Sort ertönt im @aat 

2)em SBater gegenüber jt(jt Ulrit^ an ben Xifd^ : 
@r fd^tägt bie fingen nieber; man bringt i^m Sßein unb 

S)a faßt ber @rei« ein SWeffcr unb fprid&t fein ©ort babel 
Unb fd^neibet gmifdjen beiben ba« Safeltud^ entgn^ei. 

4. Die Dofftnger 5^lad?t. 

%m 5Ru^eplafe ber Soten, ba ^)flegt e« fliU gu fein : 
SKan l^ört nur leife« S3eten bei Äreug unb Seid^enflein. 
3u ^öffingen toar'« anber« : bort fd^ott ben gangen S^ag 
S)cr fefte ^ird^l^of lüiber öom ^am^)fruf, ©tog unb @d^log. 
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!Dte @tabter finb gelotnmen: ber ^auer ^at fein @ut 
3itm fepen Ort geflüd^tct unb ^ält'« in ta^jf'rer ^ut ; 
Tlit @pie6 unb ^arfl unb @cnfe treibt er b$n ?[ngriff ab : 
^er tot )u ®oben ftnlet, ^at ^ter nici^t tneit ind ®rab. 

®rof ©berl^orb ber (Sreiner üema^m bcr ©einen 9'Jot: 
©d^on fommt er angezogen mit flarlem Aufgebot ; 
<8(4on ifl um i^n Derfammelt ber beflen 9titter ^em, 
9^om ebetn lüötüeubunbe bie trafen nnb bie $erm. 

2)a fommt ein reifger 53ote gum Solf »on Sßunnenflein : 
„Tltin ^err mit feinem 53anner njiH (gud| gu 2)ienfle fein," 
S)er flolge ®raf entgegnet: „3d| l^ab^fein nic^t begel^rt, 
@r ^at umfonft bie SWünge, bie id) il^m einfl »ere^rt" 



©olb fielet ©err Ulrid^ brüben ber @tSbte ©d^aren fle^n, 
3Son ^Reutlingen, öon 5lug«burg, öon Ulm bie S3anner ttje^n : 
2)a brennt i^n feine ^axhe, ba gärt ber otte ©roll: 
„^dj totx% i^r Übermütigen, moöon ber Äamm eud^ fdjtoott." 



(gf fprengt gu feinem Skater : „©eut' gal^r 16) otte ©d^ulb ; 
SBiU'S ®ott, crttjerb' id^ ttJieber bie öäteradf)e ©utb. 
ytid)t barf id^ mit bir f^eifen ouf einem 2:ud^, bu ©elb: 
2)od^ barf id^ mit bir fd^Iagen auf einem btut'gen gelb.** 



@ie flcigcn öon ben Oanlen, bie $erm öom Söwenbunb ; 
@ie prgen auf bie geinbe, tl^un fid^ aU ^bxotn funb. 
©eil h)ic ber ?ött)e Ulrid^ fo grimmig tobt unb hJürgtl 
er hJiH bie ©d^ulb begal^len, er l^at fein SBort öcrbürgt. 



W^ 
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^m trägt man aud bent ^ant))fe; bort anf ben @t(i^en' 
flnm^jf? 
„®ott fet mir ©ünber gnöbig!" @r ftö^nt\ er röti^cit'« 

bnm^)f. 
D lönigUc^e Steige, btci^ l^at ber $U^ gerfpenti 
O Ulrtd^, topfrer 9iitter, bid^ ^t bo« (Bd)tDext gefällt I 

3)0 ruft ber oltc ?Re(fc, bcn nid^t« erfc^üttem fonn: 
,,@rfc^re(ft nic^tl !S)er gefallen, tf! mie ein anbrer 9)^ann. 
©(i^logt breln! 3)ic getnbe fdel^en." ©r mff8 mit S)on* 

nerlaut ; 
Sie roufd^t fein 53art Im SBinbel l^et! loie ber ^ber ^ant! 

S)te ©täbter l^on öemommen bo« feltfam Ufl'ge SBort. 
„2Bcr fliegt?" fo frogen oHe ; fd^on toonft c« l^ler unb bort. 
S)a« SBort f^at fit ergriffen gleid^ einem Sou'&^^Iicb: 
2)er ®raf unb feine Slitter burd^bred^en ©lieb auf ®Ueb. 

Sad gleigt unb gtängt ba broben unb gudft mie Setter« 
fd^ein? 
2)a« ijl mit feinen 9leitem ber Sotf öon Sunnenflein. 
(Sr toirft ftd^ auf bie ©täbter, er fprengt ftd^ toeite S3ud^t : 
3)a Ifl ber @ieg entfd^ieben, ber geinb in wilber glud^t. 

3m (grntemonb gefd^a^ e«: bei @ott, ein Reißer 2^g! 
Sa« ba ber ebeln Oarben auf allen gelbern lag! 
Sie aud^ fo mand^cr @d^nittcr bie 3lrmc fmfen lägtl 
Sol^I Italien bieje Slitter ein blutig ©id^elfcfl. 

^o6) lange traf ber 53auer, ber ^interm Pfluge ging, 
5[uf rofl'ge S)egenninge, @^ccreifen, ^angerrlng ; 
Unb a(8 man eine ?inbe gerjägt unb nicberftredt, 
3eigt fid) barin ein ^amifd^ unb ein ®tx\pp^ öerflcdtt. 



^^ 
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^Id nun bie ^dfiaä^t gefd^Iagen unb @ieg geblafen mar, 
!S)a reicht bet alte ©reiner beut Solf bie d^ec^te bar: 
„^ah* 'S)anf, bu tapfrer !S)egen, unb reit* mit mir na6^ ^n9, 
2)ag mir und gütUd^ pflegen nac^ biefem garten @traugl" 

,,^el!" fprit^t ber Solf mit ?a(^en, ^gefiel (Snc^ biefer 

Säi flritt au9 $ag ber ©täbte unb nic^t um (Suren !S)anf. 
®uf iRac^t unb müd }ur 9tei\t\ (Sd ^e^t im alten mä^t'' 
(Er fpri(^t'9 unb jagt Don bannen mit dritter nnb mit Stntd)U 

3u !S)5ffingen im 2)orfe, ba ^at ber (Sraf bie 92a(!^t 
$ei feinet Ulrici^d i^eic^e, bed eing'gen @o^nd, Derbra(^t. 
(Sr hiiet gur ^al^re nieber, Der^üUet fein ©eftc^t : 
£)b er Dieüeid^t im ftiUen getüeint, man tüeig eS nic^t, 

!De9 äJ^orgend mit bem frü^flen fleigt (Sber^arb gu 9log ; 
®en Stuttgart fä^rt er toiebcr mit feinem reif'gen S^roß. 
S>a lommt be« 2ßcg« gelaufen ber 3«ff«n^ttMf« 4>itt ; 
,,2)em iD^ann ifFd trfib gn SJ^ute: tüad ber nnd bringen 
hJirb?" — 

„^d) bring' (Suc^ böfe Äunbe : näci^t ijl in unfern Xrleb 
3)er gleißenb' SBoIf gefatten, er na^m, foöiet i^m lieb." 
'S)a (ad^t ber alte ^reiner in feinen grauen 8art: 
„'S)ai SoIf(ein ^olt ftd^ ^oci^fleifd^, bad ifl bed ^ölfteind 
«rt." 

@ie reiten rüflig fürber; fie fe^n au« grünem ^al 
!Da« @d^(og t)on Stuttgart ragen, e« gtängt im MovQtru 

ftxaffi ; 
^a fommt be« SBeg« geritten ein fc^mutfer (Sbertnec^t ; 
,,2)er Änab' h)iU mid^ bebünfen, at« ob er @ute« brockt'.'' 



^ 
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„3äi bring' (guc^ fro^c SWäre: ©lud gum Urcnfelelnl 
Hntonta ^at geboren ein ^äblein l^olb unb fein." 
2)a ^ebt er ^od) bie ^önbe, ber ritterttd^e @reid: 
2)er gtnl ^at mieber <Samen^ bem $emt fei ^nf unb 
$rei«l" 



■«o«- 



Sei; 8^enf tion fiittiüttrg. 

3u Limburg auf ber ge^e, 
2)a tüo^nf ein eb(er ®raf, 
!S)en feiner feiner ®äfle 
Rental« ju ^aufe traf: 
(Sr trieb ftc^ aUertüegen 
©ebirg' unb Salb entlang, 
^ein ©turrn unb aud^ fein Siegen 
SJerleibet' i^m ben @ang. 

@r trug ein 9Bam« üon Seber 
Unb einen 3ager]^ut 
ST^it mancher tüitben geber: 
S)ad fte^t ben 3agern gut; 
(S9 ^ing il^m an ber leiten 
(Sin Xrinfgcfäß öon »ud^«; 
©eiüaltig fonnf er fd^reiten 
Unb toax Don l^ol^em ^ud^d. 

Sol^t ^atf er ^ed^t nnb iD'^annen 
Unb l^att' ein tüd^tig »ioß, 
®ing bod^ gu gug Don bannen 
Unb lieg ba^eim ben Xxo^: 
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(Sd toav fein gang ®e(ette 
(Sin 3a0bf))ieg parf unb lang, 
%n bem er ü6er breite 
Sßatbfhrönte fü^n ftc^ f(i^n)ang. 

Sflnn ^ie(t auf ^ol^enfiaufen 
2)er bcutfc^c Äaifer $au« : 
^er gog mit l^eHen Raufen 
(Sin«mal9 gu Jagen and ; 
(Sr rannt' auf eine $inbe 
@o ^eig unb l^aftig t)or, 
2)ag il^n fein 3agbgefinbe 
3m loilben gorfl öerlon 

53ei einer füllen OneKe, 
!S)a mad^f er enbUc^ C^att; 
Regieret loar bie @teUe 
SD'tit iBIumen mannigfalt. 
$ier bad^t' er ftc^ gu legen 
3u einem iWittogfd|laf : 
2)a raufest' e9 in ber ^ägen 
Unb ftanb Dor il^m ber ®raf. 

^a Ijuh er an gu f(!^elten : 
,,Xreff' i6) ben ^ad)hax ^ie? 
3u $aufc hjeilt er fetten, 
3n ^ofe fommt er nie. 
Tlan muß im Söatbe flreifen, 
Senn man i^n fa^en niiU ; 
Wlan muß il^n tapfer greifen, 
@onfl l^&lt er nirgenbd ftiH" 



J. L 
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ftt« brouf ol^n' oHe gfi^rbc 
2)er @rof jtd| nlcbcrlieg 
Unb neben in bie (Srbe 
2)ie 3ä0erponge ftieg, 
2)Q griff mit beiben $önben 
2)er Äaifer nad^ bent @c^aft : 
^2)en @^te6 mug Id^ mir pfänben; 
3ci^ ne^m' i^n mir gn ^aft 

„3)er @pie6 ifl mir »erfangen, 
3)e« id^ fo lang' bcgel^rt ; 
S)u folljl bofür em^jfongen 
$ier bie« mein befie« $ferb: 
9?id^t fdjttjeifen im ©enjölbe 
SDorf mir ein fold^er SWonn, 
2)er mir gu ^of unb gelbc 
SSiet beffer bienen faun." — 

,,^err Äoifer, hjollt »ergeben I 
3^r mad^t bad ^erg mir fdjiDer. 
Saßt mir mein freie« ?eben 
Unb laßt mir meinen @peevl 
(gin <Pferb l^ab' id^ ft^on eigen; 
gür eure« fag' id^ ^anl: 
3u 9Joffe hJitt id| fleigen, 
©in ic^ 'mat alt unb Iran!/' — 

„iWit bir ifl nidjt gu jbreiten, 
3>u bifl mir attju jlolg. 
2)od^ fül^rfl bu an ber ©eiteu 
ein Xrinfgefög Don $o(g: 
9}un mad^t bie 3agb mtd| bürfien, 
Drum tl^u' mir ba«, ®e\eU, 
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Unb flieb mir ein« gu Bürpen 
«u« biefem Safferquett!" 

2)cr @rof l^at fid^ erl^oben ; 
@r fdjloentt ben S3ed^er flar, 
(gr füHt i^n an bi« oben, 
4)olt ll^n bem Äaifcr bor. 
2)er Wlürft mit üoHen Bügen 
2)en fül^Ien Xxant l^lneln 
Unb geigt ein foldj SSergnügen, 
3(18 toär'« ber befte aßein» 

2)ann faßt ber \6)\aut 3e(^er 
S)en ©rafen bei ber ^anb ; 
„2)u td^njcnftefl ntlr ben S3ed^er 
Unb fülltefl ll^n gum 9tanb, 
2)u ^telteji mir gum SWnnbe 
2)a8 labcnbe ©etrani: 
2)u btfl üon biejer @tnnbe 
2)c« beutld^en 9tclci^e« @d^enf/' 



n\ 



3)er ^ergog tief Im SBalbe 
3(m guß ber etdfte faß, 
3(18 ftngenb an ber ©albe 
(gin SWägblein ^Beeren Ia8» 
erbbeeren lül^l unb buftig 
©ot fie bem greifen SWann, 
2)od| il|n umfri^njebte luftig 
^0^ ftetd ber X5ne iBann* 
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„Tili belnem fetten Siebe/' : 
@o \pxad) er, ,, feine SDiagb, 
^am über mid^ ber griebe 
SRad^ mand^er ftürm'fd^en 3agb. 
2)ic ©eeren, bie bu brlngefl, 
(Srfrifc^en ido^I ben ©aunt, 
2)od^ finge me^r! S)u flngefl 
2)le @cer In J^eltem Xroum, 

,;(Srtönt an blefer (Slc^e 
S^ein $om t)on (Slfenbeln, 
Sil feine« @d^aU« S3ereld^e 
3ft qU bad ^albtl^al nteln« 
©0 toelt Don jener ©Irfe 
2)eln lüleb erfllngt runbum^ 
@eb' Id^ im ^^albeglrfe 
2)ir @rb' nnb Eigentum/' 

SfJod^ einmol bile« ber ?[tte 
@eln $om In« £^at l^lnand: 
3n ferner gelfenfpoUe 
$erflang'9 toit ©tumtgebraud. 
S)ann fang Dorn $lr!enl^üge( 
!I)ed iD'^ägblelnd füger iV^unb, 
919 raufci^ten (Sngelflügel 
Ob all bent fllUen @runb. 

dx legt In l^re ^änbe 
2)en ©legelrlng gum $fanb: 
„aWeln SBelbmerf ^at ein ©nbe — 
SJcrgabt Ifl bit ba« 2anb/' 
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3)Q nidi i^m !S)an! bie $otbe 
Unb eilet fro^ toalbaud; 
@ie trägt im Sting Don ®olbe 
3)en frifc^en (Srbbeerflraug. 

%19 nod^ bed $omed Traufen 
®ebot mit pnfl'rer SWad^t, 
2)a fa^ man (Sber l^aufen 
3n tiefer 2Balbe«nad^t ; 
Saitt bellf; bort bie mmtt, 
$or ber bie $inbin ^o% 
Unb fiel bie blut'ge $eute, 
(Srfd^oa ein tnilb ^aOo. 

SDod^ feit bed STtagbteinS ©ingen 
Sfl ringsum SBlefengrün, 
3)ie muntern Lämmer fpringen, 
!S)te ^irf(j^en^aine blü^n, 
gefireigen loirb gefd^lungen 
3m golbnen grül)Iing8firo^l : 
Unb mei( bad Zf^ai erfungen, 
@o l^eigt ed (Singentl^al 



■•o«- 



Ver sacrum. 

919 bie Sattner and lOaDinium 
^i^t me^r bem @turm ber geinbe hielten flanb, 
3)a ^oben fte gu il^rem Heiligtum, 
S)em ©peer be« SWaöorö, fle^enb S3U(f unb ^anh. 
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S)a \ptaa) ber ^rlejter, ber ble ?onge trug : 
,,(Su(^ lünb' i(^ jlQtt bed ©otte«, ber eud^ groQt: 
iRic^t tüirb er fenben günfl'gen ^ogelflug, 
Senn i^r l^m nid^t ben Sei^efrül^Ung aoQt." — 



„^W fel ber grül^Ung l^elUgl" rief bo« ^eer, 
,,Unb mad ber Srfl^Ung bringt, \ti il^m gebrad^t!'' 
2)a raufd^ten gittid^e, ha flang ber ^ptev, 
2)a tnarb geworfen ber (Strudler Ttad)t 

Unb iene gogen l^eim mit ©iegedmf, 
Unb wo fte iaut^jten; tnarb bie @egenb grün ; 
gelbblumen f))rogten unter iebem ^uf ; 
9Bo ^pettt flreiften, fa^ man $öum' erbtül^n. 

*S>oäi t)or ber ^eimat X^oren am ^Itar, 
2)a ^arrten fd^on gum feftUc^en @m^fang 
!S)ie J^rauen unb ber 3ungfrau'n l^eUe ^d^av, 
befranst mit $(üte, meiere ^eut' entf))rang. 

9tö nun berraufc^t ber frenbige SBiQfomm, 
2)a trot ber ^riefier auf bcn ^üget, ftieß 
3nd ®ro9 ben l^eirgen ^c^aft, t^emeigte fromm 
@ein ^anpt unb fprad^ Dor ollem $o(!e bie9: 

„^tii bir, ber @ieg un9 gab in ^bedgroudl 
SBo9 tüir gelobten, bad erfüllen )t)ir: 
^te ^rme breit' id^ auf bied l^anb l^inoud 
Unb tüei^e biefen t^oQen grü^Ung bir« 
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„SEBa« jene 2^rift, blc l^erbcnrelc^c, trug, 
3)a« 2amm, ba« 3i*^^tn flontme belncm $crb! 
2)ad jiunge 92inb emad^fe ntd^t bent $flug 
Unb fflr ben 3üge( ntd^t bad mut'ge ^ferbl 

,,Unb ma9 in ienen iBtütengörten reift, 
9Bad and ber @aat, ber grünenben, gebeil^t, 
(S9 merbe nit^t üon SJ^enfd^en^anb geflreift: 
2)ir fei ed atted, aQe« bir getoei^t I'' 

®6^on lag bie SJ^enge fd^ioeigenb auf ben ^ie'n; 
3)er gottgeiDeil^te grueling fc^tüieg nml^cr, 
@o leud^tenb, wie fein grunting je crfd^ten ; 
@in l^eirger ©c^auer tDaltet^ a^nungfd^nier* 

Unb tt)eiter f^)rod^ ber ^riefier: „@(]^on gefreit 
SBöl^nt il^r bie ^onpter, ha^ ®eUiW öottbrac^t? 
SSergaßt i^r gong bie ©ajjung alter ßtit? 
$abt il^r, toa^ i^r gelobt, nici^t t^orbebaci^t? 

„3)er ©tüten ®uft, bie @aat im Reitern Sid^t, 
®le 2^rift, Don neugeborner ä^dft belebt, 
@lnb jte ein grü^Ung, wenn bie 3ugenb nid^t, 
2)ie menfd^Iid^e, burd^ fie ben 9Jeigen webt? 

„2Äel|r al8 bie Sommer jtnb bem ®otte wert 
3)ie 3ungfrau'n in ber 3ugenb erftcm ^rang; 
SD^e^r aid ber güUen and^ ^at er begel)rt: 
2)er Sünglinge im erflen Saf[englang. 
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„D, nld^t umfonfl, l^rc @8^nc, hjaret l^r 
3m Äam^)fe fo Don ®otte«!raft burd^glü^t! 
£>, nldftt utttfonp, l^r Xöd^ter, fanbcn mir, 
9{fl(ffe^renb, tuti^ fo kouubetDoII erbtü^t! 



„ein 35ori l^ajl bu öom gall erlöfl, o iWar«! 
Son ®(j^nta(^ ber Änet^tfd^aft l^icttcfi bu e« rein 
Unb mlHfl bafür ble 3ugenb elned 3a§rd: 
5»lmm fie I @le Ifl blr ^elUg, fie Ifl beln." 

Unb hjieber ttjarf ba« SSoIf fl(]^ auf ben ®runb, 
9'lur ble ©ernennten fianben notj^ untrer, 
Son ©d^bn^elt leud^tenb, menu aud^ bteltj^ ber SD^unb, 
Unb ^eirger (Schauer lag auf alien fd^mer. 

9^0$ lag ble SD^enge fti^melgenb toit bad ^tah, 
3)em ®otte glttemb, ben fie erfl befd^mor: 
3)a fu^r au« blauer ?uft ein ©tral^t ^erab 
Unb traf ben 0)}eer unb ftammf auf ll^m empor. 

2)er ^rlefler ^ob ba^ln fein ^ngefld^t 
(3^m hjaüte gtängenb iSöart unb ©Ubcrl^aar), 
2)ad Suge flral^Ienb Don bem ^Immelddt^t, 
Serfünbef er, nja« l^m eröffnet hjar: 

,,9Wd^t lagt ber ®ott öon feinem ^elt'gen 9laub, 
2)0(^ mtn er nld^t ben Sob, er min ble ^raft; 
SWd^t mill er einen grueling, mell unb taub, 
9^eln, einen grül^Ung, meld^er treibt Im ®aft. 



] 
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„%n^ ber Satinet alten 9Rauern foQ 
"Skm J^riegSflott eine neue ^fianjnng ge^n, 
%u9 biefem Sen), intraft'ger j^eime \>oti, 
SBirb eine groge 3utunft i^m erfle^n« 



^^ntm »al^Ie jeber Süngling ftc^ bte 8raut: 
9Rit Illume n ftnb bte Sodten f(^on betröngt ; 
^ie 3ungfrau folge bent, bent fte Dertrant! 
@o )te^t ba^in, »o euer ©tent erglangt! 

„^t j^brner, bereu ^Inte je^t no(^ grün, 
@ie nehmet mtt gur 9(u9faat in bie ^em\ 
Unb Don ben Räumen, n^elf^e \ti^t not^ blfl^n, 
Setoa^ret eu(^ ben ©^ögUng unb ben ^em! 

,,^er iunge (Stier ^flflg' euer 92eubrud^tanb, 
Sluf cure SBeiben fü^rt ba« munfre Samm; 
2)ad raft^e güUen f))ring' an eurer ^anb, 
gflr !ttnffge ©d^Iad^teu ein gefunber ©tantm! 

,,^enn ©d^Iad^t unb @turm t{t eud^ Doraudgegeigt : 
^9 ift \a biefed flarfen dotted 9led^t, 
3)er fetb^ in eure 3Ritte nieberfteigt, 
3u geugen eurer Könige ©efd^Iet^t. 

,,3n eurem Xent^et ^aftcn hjirb fein @^cer: 
!S)a fd^Iagen i^n bie i^elb^erm ((i^üttemb an, 
Sann fic ausfahren über Sanb unb SHeer 
Unb urn ben (Srbfreid }ie^n bie @iegedbal)n. 
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,/3l^r l^abt öemommcn, toa« bcm ®ott gcfäUt : 
®el^t ^tn, bereitet eu(j^, gel^orc^et ftiHI 
3^r fetb ba« @aatforn einer neuen Seit : 
3)a« ifl ber SBel^efrü^Ung, ben er hjitt." 



-•o*- 



9ln9 ,,3)er ^dttigdfo^tt/' 

Der blinbe Sanger. 

3)er Äonig unb ble Königin 
@le ftel^en auf bem Xlftont ; 
5Da gtül)t ber ^l^ron toit SJ^orgenrot, 
Sie fieigenbe @onu' bie Ärone. 

SSlel flotge 9litter fielen untrer, 
3)ie (S(^h)erter in ben ^änben ; 
@ie !önnen il^re Hugen nic^t 
$om lid^ten ^l^rone toenben. 

@in alter blinber @änger fle^t 
S[n feine $arf getel^net; 
dx füllet, baß bie Seit erjd^ien, 
3)ie er fo lang* erfel^net. 

Unb ))I5^(icl^ f))ringt Dom ^o^en ^lanj 
S)er Slugen pn jl're ©ütte : 
@r fd^aut ^inauf unb mirb nid^t fatt 
3)er C>crrUd^Ieit unb güUe. 

@r greifet in fein (Saitenf^)iel ; 
2)ad ifl gar ^eU erflungen: 
@r l^at in Si(^t unb eeligteit 
®eiu @t^tt)anenUeb gefungen. 
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(S9 fhtnb in alten B^ittn ein @(!^(og fo ^o(J^ nnb ^egr, 
SBeit g(an)f e« fiber bie ?anbe bid an baS btane 9Reer ; 
Unb ringd t)on buft'gen @5rten ein blutenreic^er ^an^, 
2)rin (prangen frift^e i^mnnen in dtegenbogenglan). 

2)ort fag ein fiol^er ^onig, an ?anb nnb biegen ttidf ; 
(Sr fag anf feinem ^^rone fo ftnfier unb fo bleit^ : 
2)enn toad er ftnnt, ifi ©c^reden, unb mad er btidt, if! Sut, 
Unb toad er ffirit^t, ifi ®eige(, unb toa^ er fc^reibt, ifi !@iut 

(Sinfi gog na(i| biefem @(i|Ioffe ein ebled ^änqttpaav, 
2)er ein' in golbnen ^ocfen, ber anbre grau »on ^aar : 
3)er Alte mit ber ©arfe, ber faß auf f (^mudem ^o% ; 
(Sd fi^ritt i^m frif^ gur @eite ber Mül^cnbc ©cnoß. 

3)er 9öte f^)ra(^ gum 3ungen: „iRun fei bereit, mein 
@o^n! 
3)enf unfrer tiefflen Sieber, fiimm' an ben öottficn ^^on ! 
9{imm atte ^raft gufammen, bie Suft unb auc^ ben ©d^merg! 
(5d gilt und ^eut', gu rühren bed Äönigd fieinem ©erg." 

^d^on fie^n bie beiben @Snger im l^ol^en <Säu(enfaa(, 
Unb auf bem ^l^rone ft^en ber Aonig unb fein ©emal^I : 
5Der ^dnig furchtbar ))rS(i|tig toit blut'ger 9^orb(i(]^tf(^ein, 
2)ie Königin ffig unb milbe, aid blid te ^ottmonb brein. 

2)a fd^Iug ber ®reid bie ©aiten, er fd^Iug fie »unberöoü, 
3)a6 reicher, immer reicher ber Älang gum £)§re ft^ttjoll ; 
3)a flrömte l^immliftj^ ^eUc bed Sunglingd (Stimme »or, 
3)ed SlUen ®ang bagtDlfd^en, tuie bum^)fer Ocifierd^or. 
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@ie jtngen tjon ?cng unb Siebe, »on Jcfger, golbncr 3citf 
SBon greil^eit, aWännertoürbe, öon Streu' unb $cUig!cit : 
@ie fingen oon allem (^ügen, n)ad SJ^enfd^enbrufl burt^bebt, 
(Sie jtngen Don aHem $o]^en, xoa^ iD'tenfiJ^en^er) erl^ebt. 

S)ie $öf(ing«Jd^ar im Greife »erlernet {eben @^)ott ; 
2)e« Königs trotj'ge Ärieger, fie beugen fid^ öor ®ott ; 
2)le Königin, gerftoffen in SBe^mut unb in Suft 
@ie ttJlrft bem @önger nieber bie 9Jofe öon i^rer SBruft 

„^Ijx l^abt mein ^oll berfül^ret : Derlodt i^r nun mein 

SBeib?" 
S)er ^önig fd^reit e@ mütenb, er bebt am gangen Seib* 
(Sr n^irft fein ©(j^koert, bad blit^enb be9 Jüngling« $mfi 

burd^bringt, 
2)raud flatt ber golbnen Sieber ein i^Iutfhal^I ^od| auffpringt* 

Unb loie tjom ©türm gerfloben Ifl all ber ©örer @(^tt)arm, 
2)er Süngting \)at öerrö(^eU in feine« SKeifier« 2lrm. 
!Der fd^lägt um il^n ben älRantel unb fe^t i§n auf bad ^o% 
er binb't il^n aufredet fefie, öerläßt mit i^m ba« ©d^loß* 

!2)oc^ t)or bem ^ol^en S^ore, ba l^ätt ber ©angergreid, 
2)a faßt er feine $arfe, fie, aHer Warfen $rei« : 
2ln einer äWarmorfäute, ba ^at er fte gerfdjeUt ; 
2)ann ruft er, baß e« fd^aurig burrf) ©djloß unb ©arten gellt : 

„^eV eudö, i^r ftolgen ©allen! SWe tbne füßer ^tang 
2)urd^ eure 9täume roiebcr, nie @aite nod^ ©efang, 
S'iein, ©eufger nur unb @tö^nen unb f(^euer (Sttaoenfd^ritt, 
SBi« eud^ gu @d&utt unb SWober ber 9iad^ectif> yrtrittl 
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„mV eud^, i^r buft'gcn ©arten im §otbcn aWalcnUd^t! 
(gudft geig' i(^ bicfc« Sotcn entftclltc« ^(ngcjid&t, 
ÜDaß ll^r barob ücrborrct, bag jcber Ouctt öcrpegt, 
2)a6 i^r In fünft'gcn 2:agcn öerfielnt, öeröbct liegt. 

,,Sßey bir, tjerrut^ter SKörber, bu glu(^ be« @Sngertum« ! 
Umfonft fei all bein 9iingen nad^ Ärängen btut'gen 9Jn^m« : 
2)ein 5Ranie fei öergeffen, In enj'gc ^adjt getaud^t, 
@ei h)ie ein letjte« 9lö(i)cln in teere Snft öer^aud^t !" 

S)er Sttte §af « gerufen, ber Fimmel ^at'« gcprt, 
S)ic SJiauern liegen nieber, bie ©allen fmb gerfiört j 
9^od^ eine l)o^e @aule jeugt tjon öerfd|tt)unb'ner ^rac^t: 
%u(i) biefc, fd^on geborfien, fann ftürgen über ^aijt 

Unb ring« flatt buft'ger ©orten ein 5be« ©eibeftinb, 
Äein S3aum üerftreuet @d|atten, fein OueH burc^bringt ben 

@anb. 
2)e« Äönig« ^Warnen metbet fein ?ieb, fein ©elbenbud) : 
35erfunfen unb üergeffen. 2)a« ift be« ©finger« gluc^. 



®rün h)irb bie %\)ßt werben, 
©türgt bie ![?att)in' einmal; 
3u Serge gicl^n bie ©erben, 
gul^r erft ber @d|nee gut^al. 
dnd) ftettt, i\)x Sll^enfö^ne, 
Tlit iebem neuen 3a^r 
2)e« @ife« S3rud& tjom göljne 
2)en Äam^f ber grei^eit bar. 
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S)a braufl ber n^tlbe (Sd^Sd^ett 
$ertJor au« feiner @c^hic6t, 
Unb ^els unb £anne bretj^en 
SSon (finer jo^en gludjt. 
@r l^at ben @teg begraben, 
!S)er ob ber @tSube ^ing, 
$at meggef^ült ben ^aben, 
2)er auf beut 0tege ging. 

Unb eben fd^ritt ein anbrer 
3ur ©rüdfe, bo jte bradft: 
SWd^t flufet ber greife SBanbrer, 
Slrft fi(^ beut Knaben uad^. 
goßt i^n mit Stblerft^netle, 
2:rägt i^n gum jid^em Crt; 
S)a« Älnb eutf^ringt ber SBeüe: 
3)en 3lUen reißt fle fort. 

S)0(^ ate nun ausgeflogen 
2)ie gtut ben toten ?eib, 
5Da fielen um i^n, ergoffen 
3n Sammer, SKann unb SBeib. 
Sit« frad^t' in feinem ®runbe 
3)c« 9lotflodC« getegeflett, 
(Srfd^aOt'd aus einem iD^unbe: 
^3)er Stett Ifl tot, ber Settl" 

SBär' Id^ ein @o^n ber Serge, 
(Sin $irt am eh)'gen @d^nee, 
2Bor' i(^ ein fedfer gerge 
Sluf Url« grünem @ee, 
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Unb traf In meinem ^rme 
3um XeU, tt)o er öerf(^leb ; 
3)ed Xottn ^aupt tm %vmt, 
©prad^' i(^ mein j^lagelieb: 

,,2)a liegfi bu, eine Mä^e, 
3)er aller ?eben war ; 
^ir trieft not^ um bad bleid^e 
@eft(^t bein greifed ^ar. 
$ier jle^t, ben bn gerettet, 
6in j^inb toit Tlildi unb Slut: 
2)ad Sanb, bad bu enttettet, 
ete^t rings in SIpenglut. 

«2)ie Äraft berfelben Siebe, 
®ie bu bem ^aben trugft, 
SBarb einp in bir gum S^riebe, 
2)a6 bu ben ä^Jing^erm f(i|Iugjt 
92ie ft^Iummemb, nie erfd^rotfen, 
Soar »etten jlet« bein «raud^, 
Söie in ben braunen Soden, 
@o in ben grauen aut^. 

,,Sar{i bu nod^ jung gen^efen, 
^19 bu ben Knaben ftngft, 
Unb n)är{i bu bann genefen, 
2Bie bu nun unterglngP, 
SBir l^ötten brand gefd^loffen 
?luf lünft'ger Staaten aiu^m : 
ÜDod) fc^ön ift nad^ bem grogen 
!S)ad fd^Ud^te $elbentum. 
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,,S)ir fjat bein Dl^r gettungen 
$om Sob, ba9 man bit bot: 
S)o(^ tfl ju i^m gebntngen 
6in fd^koad^er 9{uf ber 9lot. 
3)cr Ifi ein $elb bcr Jrclcn, 
3)er, ttjann bcr @leg l^n fränjt, 
dlod^ glül^t, {t(^ bem )u meinen, 
SBad frommet unb ntd^t glängt. 

„®efunb bi{l bu gelommen 
Som SBcrl be« 3ont« jurücf : 
Stn l^ütfereldjen, frommen 
SJertieß bid) erfi bcln ©lud* 
SDer $immel l^at bein 2thm 
mdit für ein Solf begehrt : 
gür blefed ^Inb gegeben, 
SBar ll^m beln Opfer toert. 

,3o bu ben !@ogt getroffen 
SKlt belnem jld^em @tra^t, 
2)ort pe^t ein ©etl^au« offen, 
S)em ©trofger^t ein Sßlal: 
5Do(^ ^ler, koo bu geftorben, 
S)em Äinb ein $eU gu fein, 
$afl bu bir nur ern^orbeu 
(Sin fd^muctlo« ^eug »on @teln. 

„SBelt^ln hJlrb lobgefungen, 
SBle bu beln Sanb befreit, 
S5on großer 2)lcl^ter Silagen 
SJcmlmmt'« notj^ f^)äte 3elt : 
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'S)oä^ fleigt am ^ä^a6^tn nteber 
(gin ©irt Im Stbenbrot, 
S)ann ^aUt im gel^t^al mieber 
2)a« ?icb Don bciuem Sob." 



-•o*- 



^ie tierlorene ^irc^e. 

Ttan Ijoxtt oft Im fernen SBalb 
S5on oben^er ein bum^fc« bauten, 
2)od^ niemanb meig, Don n^ann ed §ant^ 
Unb !aum bie ®age lann e9 beuten : 
S5on ber öertornen Äirdje foil 
SDer ^(ang ertönen mit ben Sinben; 
(Stnfl »ar ber $fab t)on SaUeru ooQ, 
9^un weiß i^n leiner mel^r ju pnbcn. 

3üngjl ging id) in bem SBalbe weit, 
©0 fein betretener @teig fid) bel^net: 
Sin« ber SSerberbni« biefer 3«it 
$atf idj gu @ott mid^ l^ingef eignet, 
SBo in ber SBilbni« aUe« fd^mieg, 
SJernal^m id) hai ©etöute toieber; 
3e ^b^er meine @e]^nfu(i)t flieg, 
3e nä^er, »otter Hang e« nieber. 

SD^ein ®eifl mar fo in firf| gefeiert, 
ÜJ?ein ©inn Dom Ätange l^ingenommen, 
3)a6 mir e8 immer unerflärt, 
)993ie id) fo l^od^ ^inauf gefommen. 
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Tliv fehlen c« me^r benn ^unbert 3a^r', 
2)ag i(i) fo l^ingetröumet l^ätte: 
%U über 92ebeln, fonnenflar, 
@lcl^ öffncf eine freie @tötte. 

SDer ^immel toax fo bunlelblau, 
SDie ©onne n^ar fo üoK unb glül^enb, 
Unb eines iD^ünflerd ftolger ®au 
<Stanb in bem golbnen Sid^te blü^enb. 
a«ir büniten l^ctte SBotfcn i^n, 
®teic^ ^ittid^en, em^orgu^eben, 
Unb feine« Xnxmt^ @^i^e fehlen 
3m fet'gen $immet gu öerfd^toeben« 

2)er @Io(fe monnettoller ^lang 
(Srtönte fd^üttemb in bem Surme; 
^o(^ 30g nid^t äT^enfifien^anb ben Strang: 
@ie warb bemegt öon ^eifgem @turme. 
Tlix xoax% berfelbe @turm unb @trom 
^citt' an mein Ko^)fenb $erg gefd^Iagcn: 
^0 trat id^ in ben ^ol^en !S)om 
Tili fd^ttjanlem ©d^ritt unb freub'gem 300«». 

©ie mir in jenen fallen loar, 
2)ad Yann i(^ nid^t mit SQSorten fd^ilbem, 
S)ic genfier gtü^ten bunleUtar 
aJHt aller ÜJiärt'rer frommen ©ilbem ; 
S)ann fal^ id^, tt)unberfam erl^flt, 
3)a« S3llb gum ?eben fid^ erweitern; 
3d^ fa^ ^inau« in eine SGSelt 
3Son l^eirgen grauen, @otte«flreitenu 
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Sä) tnittt Hiebet am ^ttar, 
Son Sieb' unb Snbac^t ganj burd^firal^Iet 
$o4 oben an ber 2)e(Ie mar 
2)e9 ^tmmel9 ©torie gemalet; 
2)0(!^ aid id^ toieber fa^ tmpov, 
2)a toav gef^rengt ber ^u^^el $ogen: 
©eöffnet mar bed $imme(d £§or 
Unb iebe ^üUe toeggegogen« 

SBad i(^ für iperrli(4!eit gefd^ant 
S7it ftiU anbetenbem (Srflaunen, 
2Ba« id^ gehört für Jel'gen ?aut, 
Stö Orgel mel^r nnb a(d ^ofaunen : 
2)ad fle^t nic^t in ber Sorte äl^ac^t, 
S)o(^ mer bamad^ ftc^ treulid^ feinet, 
2)er ne^me be9 (^eläuted ad^t, 
2)ad in bem Salbe bum^f ertönet I 




®raf 9lid^arb öon ber Sf^ormanbie 
(Srfc^ral in feinem Seben nie. 
(Sr ft^meifte dlaä^i toit SDtg nm^er, 
ÜJ?and^em ©cf^^enfl begegncf er: 
!S)od^ ^at i^m nie mad ©rau'n gema(i|t 
©ei %aQt nod^ nm 2Wittemad(|t. 
Söeil er fo Diet bei Sf^ad^t t^at reiten, 
<So ging bie <Sage bei ben beuten, 
er fe^' in tiefer ^aä^t fo Iid|t, 
^Id mand^er mo^t am Sage nid()t. 



j k 
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@r J)f(cgtc, ttjenn cr fd^tt)ciff Im ?anb, 

@o oft cr tro ein SD^ütifler fanb, 

Söcnn'« offen war, l^lneingutrctcn, 

SQ3o nic^t, bod^ auger^alb gu beten« 

@o traf cr in bcr S^ad^t einmal 

ein SWünfter an Im oben 3:^al: 

®a Ö^J^G ^^ f^^i^ ^ö" feinen acuten, 

SfJad^benltld^, Ueß fie fürbaß reiten ; 

@etn ^ferb er an ble Pforte banb, 

3m Snnern einen ?eld^nam fanb. 

(gr ging oorbel l^art an ber S3a^re 

Unb Inicte nleber am Sittare, 

SBarf auf 'nen ©tu^I ble ©onbfd^u^ eUlg, 

®en iSöoben fügt' er, ber ll^m l^elUg. 

fflodj l^att' er nld^t gebetet tange, 

3)a rül^rtc hinter l^m Im @ange 

®er ?cld^nam fi(]^ auf bem Oepette: 

®er @raf fa^ um unb rief; „©efeüe, 

2)u fei'fl ein @nter ober ©d^timmer, 

?eg' bld^ auf« O^r unb rü^r' bid^ nimmer I" 

2)ann erfl er fein @ebet beftj^log 

(©elg nld^t, ob'« Rein mar ober groß), 

@^rad^ bann, fid| fcgnenb: „©err, mein' @eer 

3u belnen $änben Id^ em^)fe^r/' 

@eln <B(i)tt)txt cr faßt* unb ttjoüte gelten, 

2)a fa^ er ba« ®efpenjl aufftcl^en, 

@ld^ bro^enb l^m entgegenredPen, 

2)le 3lrme In ble Seite flredfcn, 

Stt« tt)oaf e« mit ©cttjatt l^n faffen 

Unb nld)t mcl^r au« ber ^Ird^c laffen. 

9{ld^arb befann ftd^ furge Seile: 

(gr fd^Iug ba« ©au^t ll^m In jnjcl 2:clle; 
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3(1^ toeig ntd^t, ob e@ koe^gefd^rien, 
S)o(^ mugf 9 hen ®rafen (affen gtel^n. 
(gr fanb fein ^ferb am redeten Orte; 
@(i^on Ifl er au« be« Äird^^of« Pforte, 
ai« er ber ©onbfti^uy erjl gebenlt. 
@r läßt fte m(^t, jurüd er lenft, 
$at fte oom ©tul^Ie weggenommen: 
SBo^I man(i^er mär' nid^t toieberlommen. 



■\ 
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Sieb. 



SEßie freubtg ftd^ bet Tannenbaum 
SSor meinem genfler regt I 
@r tt)ogt, er raufd^t Im ^immetsrdum, 
SBann ^tnb unb 9{egen fd^Iagt 

^oä^ fü^r 16) Äraft nnb ©ergenSlujl, 
Ob glut auf glut fid^ türmt ; 
3)te @aite tönt In meiner ©ruft 
$(m t>oU^tn, koann ed flürmt. 



^ie fromme Sü^erin. 

@« tt)ar eine gürflln, fo fromm unb fo fret, 
S)a« SBetcn öerfianb fie, ba« Sagen babei, 
(Sd ^ing il^r beifammen am (Sfirtel üom 
3)er aiofenfronj unb baö ^uloer^om. 

@ie ^ätt auf bem Stnflanb, neiget fiti^ öor, 
2)ie $änbe gefaltet auf« geuerrol^r, 
Unb hJie fie in fold^er SJertiefung fielet, 
2)enft fie an« üergeffene 9Korgengebet» 

219 
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^u« ber Seibtaf^' ^olt fte ein ^üd^Uin fromm 
Unb geiget bte ^eiligen dotted tviUfomm, 
3)a raufet e« im $uf4 unb ^inaud ind ©efUb', 
Unb toax ed fein @ngel, {o toat ed ein SBilb. 

O f^koer ifl, i^r Sieben, gu jagen augleic^ 
iRad^ $irfd^en unb ^afen unb ^immltfd^em Steid^! 
3nbe9 pe ba betet in i^rem ©reöier, 
iSnttoeid^t i^r ber ^errltc^fie $irfd^ bed ^ttyitv. 



®er ^nfd^ mar !a^T, ber Salb h)ar {lumm, 
3ttJei Siebenbe fa^ i(^ {(Reiben; 
@ie fa^ i^m nat^, er {a^ ^erum, 
Sid ber 92ebel trennte bie beiben. 

SBenn ber 35nfd^ ergrünt, wenn ber SBatb wirb laut, 
SBenn bie S^^ebel njeid^en unb fc^tt)inben, 
2)a tt)ünft^' id) bem SBanberer unb ber Sraut 
(Sin frö^Ud^e« SBtcberfinben. 



aBitttetrmotrgett« 

(gin trüber SBintermorgen ttjar^d, 
fll« woüt' e« gar nid^t tagen, 
Unb eine bnm^fe ©lorfe toarb 
3m ^tbel angcfd^Iagcn, 
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Unb a(9 bie bum))fe ©lode Batb, 
!S)ie eingtge, üerllungen, 
©a ttjarb «In ^eifre« ©rabcSUcb, 
(gin clnj'gcr S3cr§, gefangen. 

(S9 koar ein avmev, alter iD'tann, 
2)et (ang geh)anft ant @tabe; 
2^rüb, Rangto«, wie fein ?eben«tt)eg, 
@o mar fein Seg gum @rabe. 

i)^un l^dret er in U(i^ten ^öl^n 
©er enget d^öre fingen 
Unb einen fc^bnen, üollen ^lang 
Xnvd^ aUt Selten fd^h)lngen« 



Sie «i^aUfa^ttmtd^t. 

2Ble fle^efl bu fo flltt nnb büfler, 
SerfatC'ne 2BaIlfa^rt«!trd^e, ^lerl 
2öle ttje^n mit Iläglid^em ©ePfler 
©le falben S3lr!en über blr. 
2)l(^ fa^n ble ^ilger an« ber Seite 
©ergolbct einfl im SWorgenflra^t ; 
©ein fromme«, feflUt^e« ®eWute 
SJer^allte fem im gelfcntl^at. 

3)er ^eirge 2^ag Ifi aufgefllegen, 
S)lc lieber tönen felerlid^, 
©erteilte ^urpurfa^nen fliegen, 
Unb Opferbüfte »öifcn fid^. 
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3)ie ^ricjlcr aW im (Solbgcfd^mclbc, 
3m SBaffcnglanj ber Slitter (5^or, 
®ie efrauen an6) im lichen bleibe, 
@lc gicl^cn am ®ebirg' em^)or. 

!S)od^ eine toanbelt l^e^r t)or alien, 
@ie trauert Bei ber ©^loefiem ?ufi, 
@ie fentet in be« ©d^teier« SBatten 
31^r $aupt jur feufjertoollen ©ruft 
583ol)( mag ^e fel^uen ftd^ unb Ilagen: 
3^r 2^reuer fämpft im fernen 2anb, 
2)em pe in i^rer Äinbl^eit ^^agen 
@i(i^ toei^ete mit ^erj unb ^anb, 

I 

Unb al^nenb tritt jte in ba9 2)unfel 
®e« ^od^geh)5Ibten !S)ome« ein, 
Unb tt)o bie Äergen trüben gunfel 
S5om buftigen %\taxt jlreun, 
!S)a brad^te fte im fd^5nem ithm 
3^r ©aufgebet bem 3efubilb, 
S)a fniet jte l^in, unb 2^^räncn beben 
$om blauen ^uge Ud^t unb milb. 

Unb ate ber Äinber ©timmen tönen 
2(u« büji'rer ^atte füßiglid^, 
©a ttjanbelt in ein toeid^c« @e^nen 
2)er Sammer i^rc« ^crgcn« jtd^ ; 
Unb at« gum ^el^ren £)rgelj^)iele 
(Srfd^attet nun ber üoUe (^^or, 
S)a l^cbt in fetlgem ©efü^te ' 
2)ic bange @eetc jtd^ empor. 
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Unb fd^on t)erh)e^n bie (Srbenlaute, 
@ie l^öret l^immlifc^eg ©eton, 
Unb ^rogfd fd^aut bie ^od^betraute 
3n teud^tenbcn, enttoölftcn ^öl^'n: 
^te (Sngel in bed ^immels ©(anje, 
S)le aWart^rer bcr gcffcln lo« 
Unb ISd^elnb ben im ^ternenglange, 
Urn ben bet @el|nfud^t 2:^rfine flog« 

@ie fyxt üoEBrad^t, jte ifi bemfen, 
Unb i^t entgüdtted ^uge brid^t ; 
@ie jlirbt an be« 3CItare« @tufen, 
^erfiärung ftra^tt i^r Slngejtt^t 5 
Unb alle flaunen, bie fte fe^en; 
(S9 l^attet bumpf bet Dioden ^(ang ; 
(S9 fagt ein ©d^auber and ben ^öl^en 
2)ie ^etenben bad ^aud entlang. 



9Ln Sie. 

@ag' t9, ob bu t)ertaf[en bie J^Iut, toeil bet kommet 
üctfd^tounben? 
Ob bet @ommer üetfd^toanb, toeit bu üetlaffen bie glut? 



Sad ttiofttt ^it^d^an. 

3n ben ^tUen nnb ©emad^en 
©itjen fünfaig Ätoflerbrübet, 
^d^reiben ^fid^et mannigfalt, 
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$tebigten, ©efd^id^ten, iBieber, 
tCSeS farbig ausgemalt. 

Sn ber legten gegen SfJorbeii 
€5lfet ein @rci« mit »eißen $aaren, 
©tüfet bie ©tint auf feine ^nb — 
Sd^reibt fobann: „!3)e9 f^einbed $orben 
iBred^en ein nac^ fteben 3a^ren, 
Unb bad tlojlet fle^r in Sranb.'' 



2. Vtai 1817. 

ffile fann an« biefem Slbfeleln 
@o !räftig ?abfal quiflen? 
SBie fann ein S3tümd^en, gart unb fletn, 
@o tiefen Summer flttten? 

2>ad ^ö9Tein lommt t)on i^rer ^anb, 
2)rum ntad^t e@ mtc^ gefunben ; 
3cl^ glaubt ein !S)orn, üon tl^r gefanbt, 
(Sx fonnte nid^t üern^unben. 



ay^icfi^ttiica. 

SCn ber SScic^fct fernem @tranbe 
S^obt ein Äampf mit 3)onnevfc^att, 
SBelt^in über beutfd^e ?anbe 
9JoIlt er feinen Sßibcr^alL 
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(Bdjtütxt unb @c«fc, (d^orfcn flange«, 
^Dringen Iftcr gu unfern O^ren, 
Unb ber ^uf bed @d^Iad^tgefanged : 
„9f?o(^ ift $oten nld^t Dedorcn." 

Unb n^ir l^ord^en unb totr laufd^en, 
@ttlle toaltet urn unb urn, 
^nt ble trägen Seilen raufd^en, 
Unb bad n^eite ^tlh ifl flumm; 
gfhir tt)ie ©terbenber ©eflbl^ne, 
Snft^aut^ bur(^ gebrod^'ne fatten, 
$ört man bumpfe SrauertSne: 
„$oIen, ^olen ifl gefallen." 

aRitten In ber flltCen geter 
SBirb ein ©attengrtff get^an* 
$a, tt)ie ft^njtHet bicfe 2eier 
^oQer fietd unb mad^t'ger an! 
geben, fci^affen fotd^c ©cifler, 
!S)ann mirb XoM neu geboren ; 
3a, mir bürgt be« ?iebe« SWeifler: 
Jflod) ifl $olen nid^t üerlorcn.'' 



-•o«- 



S)ie S^otenglocfe tonte mir 
@o traurig fonft, fo bang'; 
@eit eud^ geläutet n)arb t)on i|r, 
3fl jtc mir ^elmatflong. 
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3ii ein 9iihnm* 

(gin tt)clncnb Stinh lagft bu auf 3Äutter« ©c^og, 
?(U lad^elnb ringd umftanben bi4 bie 2)einen ; 
S^hm lebe fo, bag, tt)ann erfüllt beln ?o«, 
S>u lä(^eln mögfl, tvenn alle um bid^ n)einen« 

dngtvif^en h)auble frifd^ ^luan 
2)ie tpec^fetuoHe l^ebenSbal^n. 
3Cuf ber man lad^t, auf ber man teeiiit, 
^alb 9eegen fällt, batb ©onne {d^eint, 
Unb bo(^ im gläubigen @emüt 
2)a9 dto'Qt, SBec^fellofe blü^t. 



^T» 



Wlit ®0tt^t9 ©ebic^tett. 

31. fOtai 1849. 

3n biefen fam^fbemegtcn SRalentagen 
$5rt bo(^ bie ^aä^tiqaU nid^t auf gu fd^tagen, 
Unb mitten in bem tobenben ®ebrange 
^erl^allen nid^t unflerblid^e ©efange. 



bittet ^amt in9 ^tamrnhndi* 

S3?ann ^ört ber ^immel auf gu jlrafcn 
Tin albums unb mit ^utograp^en? 
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©erne toügt' id), tt>eil bein Sort gar fo mäd^tig ijl 
crilungen, 
Sie bu benn fo eigentUd^ felber bad ®ef(^i(f bejkoungen? 



S5on aller $crrfd^aft, bic auf (grben »altct, 
Unb bcr bie SSbtfer pflit^tcn ober frönen, 
3P eine nur, je l^errifd^er ftc fd^aUet, 
Um fo geprief'ner fetbfl ber grci^ett @5^nen : 
(Sd tfl bad Königtum, bad nie veraltet, 
S)a« l^eifge ^et(^ bed Sauren, ©uten, @d^önen; 
$or biefer unbebtngten ^errfc^aft beugen 
S)er gret^eit Stämp\tx ftd^ unb ^lutedgeugen. 



Senn ein ©ebanle, ben bie SRenfc^^eit e^rt, 
!S)en @ieg errang, fo toiar'd ber. ÜKÜl^e koert. 



Umfonfl bifi bu üon ebler ©tut entbrannt, 
Senn bu nid^t fonnenflar bein ^itl erfannt. 



'S^a^ Siebf ed mag am iBebendabenb fd^meigen, 
@ic^t nur ber @eifl bonn l^eirge @teme ftelgen^ 
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91« mi^ W^ <^tn Sob begtfidt, 
@f Ibfi ein £abd mi(^ begetftert, 
fBarb mir nie ein ^rattg qtpfiüdt, 
9lo4 tin Srrtum mir gemeiflert 

Sob unb XaM loirb mir je^t, 
2>0(!^ mi(^ (abt, mic^ fc^merget leitte«; 
9Reiue ^arf ifl l^tngefe^t, 
fBa9 i^ fang, tfl nid^t me^r meine«. 



n 
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Page 3. Oonoort gu ttt ttfktn fHufla^t 1815. 

Date, Aug. 28, 29, and Sept. 12, 1814. Uhland published the 
first collect^ edition of his poems in the autumn of 181 5. He 
had previously, in April, 1809, requested Cotta to publish a vol- 
ume, but had received the courteous and familiar answer in the 
case of a young author, that on account of the number of his en« 
gagements and the circumstances of the time he was unsU}Ie to 
accept an offer which would otherwise have been a pleasure to 
him. A few months later Uhland wrote humorously to Kemer, 
saying that he had read in Von der Hagen's Musaeum of the 
mastersinger Hans Volz of Nuremberg, who had a private print- 
ing press, " presumably because, like myself, he could not find a 
publisher," and added that he had offered his works in vain to 
Mohr of Tübingen and Zimmer of Heidelberg. Cotta was only 
induced to undertake the work through the innuence of the Baron 
von Wangenheim, Curator of the University of Tübingen, who 
was probably acquainted with the poet or his family. Later, 
when Wangenheim became prime minister and the resolute enemy 
of a popular constitution, Unland, in numerous poems, and as a 
member of parliament, was forced to oppose his former patron.* 
The first edition of Uhland' s work contained one huncured and 
ninety-two poems. 

This preface was retained through all the successive editions 
of the poems. It is in part a humorous defense of their publica- 
tion. Uhland admits the pensive, even doleful (t(AgIi((), charac- 
ter of his earlier poems, but thinks they may be the source of joy 
and vigor, just as wine springs from the crushed grape. As the 
Clown accompanied Death in the old festivals of chivalry, so 
genuine grief may find relief in jest. Possibly he who is intent 
to search, may discern in single poems the germs of greater, and 
discover glimpses of the poet's inmost nature in his verse. If 
some find the poems trivial, they but illustrate the times in which 
they were produced, when painful oppression rested upon the 
German nation during its years of humiliation. Poetry demands 

* Notter, Ludwig Uhland^ uin Leben und sein* DicktuHgen^ pp. 
79 and 146. 
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the atmosphere of freedom, and languishes when it is withheld ; 
but since tne nation has risen to new life in its recent victories, so 
poetry will rise with new vigor. The poet hopes that his work 
may prophesy a future of more perfect song. 
Translated by Skeat. 

Page 7' ^ci i^ic^tcri SIbciibsang. 

Date, Feb. 8-9, 1805 . Published first in the Dickterwald^ 181 3, 
and in Gedickte, 181 5, signed "-d." 

Variants I, line 7» read originally SBo fid^ t>eS {^eiligfle ent« 
WteuBt. 

II, 8, for bu fe!)refl urn stood bann fclirc urn. 

Line 5 began, 5Du toirft. The changes were made for the 
edition of 1815. 

Page 7. Qn Un %ot. 

Date, Jan. 19, 1805, Musenalmanach, 1807. Gedichte, 181 5. 
This poem is the vague, per-fervid expression of a sensitive 
youth's contemplation of death. It lacks the intensity of a pro- 
found experience of loss, yet its refined and pure sentiment 
has caused it to be a favorite with many English students of 
Uhland. 

Translated by Kendrick and Sandars. 

Page 9. ^tt ftoiiia auf bent Xurmc. 

Date, March 31 and April i, 1805. Musenalmanach, 1807. 
signed *' L. U." Gedichte, 181 5. An introductory stanza is pre- 
served: 

„%ai %ntli| loenbet ber SBäc^ter G^or, 
S)er Jtönig buS fid^ in ftiOer S^ad^t, 
Swc ^\\\nt bed XurmeS ftetflt er empor, 
^d leuchtet ber @terne ^rad^t.'' 

See Nägele, Beiträge zu Uhland, 1893, P* 45* 
Translated by Thackeray, Martin, K. F. Kroeker, Moir. 

Page 10. tith cfmi Qnttdi. 

Date, Aug. 31 and Sept. i, 1805. Gedichte, 181 5. A poem 
of constant contrasts, and of touching simplicity. Spiritual 
riches, the glory of nature, and joy in the happiness of others may 
exist with personal loneliness and poverty in this world and with 
the memoiy of past gladness. Worship and praise exist for the 
lowliest, who wul share alike future blessedness. 
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m, 4. trat = betreten ^at. 

V, 5. Fimmel ^er = öom ^immel ^er. 

Translated by Brooks, W. A. Butler, Sandars, Martin. 

Page zz. 9cfan9 htx Sunglfngc. 

Date, Sept. 17, 1805. Musenalmanach^ 1807, signed '^L. U.'' 
Gedichte, 181 5. An apostrophe to youth. Youth is a conse- 
crated time in whose silence many footsteps resound : fruit shall 
ripen from it as from the blossoms in springtime ; as in the glow 
01 wine, so in youth vigor should be felt and womanhood rever- 
enced. The last stanza gathers up the theme of each of the pre- 
ceding to emphasize the consecration of life. 

m, 6. Skeat translates, *' In the strength of manhood blend.'' 

Translated by Skeat. 

Set to music by Kreutzer. 

Page 13. 9luf citt ftiiib* 

Date, Sept. 13, 18 14. Gedichte^ 1852. This poem relates to 
Kerner's eldest daughter Marie, and was enclosed in a letter to 
him on Sept. 18. An introductory stanza comparinp^ the r^uge 
sought at the shrine of a saint with the relief found m the sweet 
communion of childhood was originally prefixed to this poem : 

irSon S^toermut unb oon SSanaigteit befaOen 
pflegt SDiand^er nadl^ bem fttUen Ort au waOen, 
äBo unter b(ü{)enbem ©ebüfc^e, 
ibei eined tiaren iörÜnnCeind ?<^rif(fie, 
Sin üd^ted aeil'genbilb in feiner Slifc^e 
^ernieberlä^elt, 
aSid ^immelStroft ben £eibenben utnfftc^elt.^ 

This rendered an inversion necessary, and the present strophe 
began: 

„@o l^ab' t(^, oon bed Bebend Xngfl umfettet, 
3u bit mtd^, bu füBeS itinb gerettet^ 

Notter, p. 160. For an interesting account of the relations of 
Uhland and Kerner see Das Kernerhaus und seine Gästen by 
Th. Kerner (1894). 
Translated by Sandars. 

Paije 13. ^it ftapcllc. 

Date, Sept. 21, 1805. Published first in the Musenalmanach^ 
1807, and in Gedichte^ \Zi^, 
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The chapel here referred to is the SßurmUnger l(a|)elle, situ- 
ated on a bare height at the western end of the Ammerberg. 
The chapel is Gothic, and rests upoA an earlier structure, dating 
from the tenth century. Poems suggested by this chapel have 
been written by Kemer, Schwab and Karl Mayer. See Paulus' 
Ludwig Uhland und seine Heimath ^ Tübingen (1869), P* 33« 
and Notter, p. 160. 

I, 1. Proben = 'hOi oben. The folk-songs often begin »®a 
broben/ for vivid effect. Se<5 Des Knaben Wunderhorn^ I, 125 ; 
II, 366; also with „ba brunten/ II, 53; also Uhland, Die ver- 
sunkene Krone ; and Goethe, Schäfers Klagelied and Bergschhss^ 
»®a broben auf jenem Serße.* 

n, 2. Sei(^nq|OT, the procession to the grave, chanting the 
funeral dirge. 

n, 4. lauftet empor, listens intently to the sounds from above. 

In a letter to Kemer, dated Sept. 3, 1844, Uhland says : *' Once 
when in our youthful years we descended from the chapel of 
Wurmling, we heard some shepherd lads upon a hill beneath the 
cross singing folk-songs. We ascended in order to inquire of 
them about their songs, but the boys would not utter a sound ; 
scarcely had we descended again when they sang them afresh in 
derision, with a clear voice." Witwe, Ludwig Uklands Leben, 

1874, P- 324- 
Translated by Baskerville, Brooks, Sandars. 
Set to music by Kreutzer, Raff, Schumann, Bruch. 

Page 14. ^it fanften Sag«. 

Date, Oct. 7, 1805. Published first in the Musenalmanach, 
1807, signed '' L. U.," and in Gedichte^ 1815. 

Uhland loves to contrast the impression of different seasons 
upon the soul. In this he follows the Minnesingers whose ardent 
longing for spring and for release from the wearisome confine- 
ment of castle life finds continual expression in their poems. 

Here the genial days of spring and the mellow days of autumn 
have a different message. To the poet, it is a contemplative 
emotion, which frees the soul from constraint (II, 3), but does 
not quicken it to desire (11,4) and resolution. In autumn the 
richness of blossoms no longer adorns the earth (III, 5), but the 
forces of nature rest, and in resignation the soul finds peace, and 
lives in the memory of the past. The silence which comes to the 
soul with nature's pause is akin to the surrender of one's hold 
upon earth. 

The first two stanzas relate to spring, the last two to autumn. 
A similar division is not uncommon in Uhland's poems. See 
his Winterlied, 
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I, 3. aufgef plagen. The conception of the sky as a tent or 
canopy is a favorite one among poets ; see Goethe, and RUckert 
Die sterbende Blumey ^^^immel fpann' bcin blaueS 3«tt/ 

6. ft(( fonnig ^ebt^ used in a factitive sense, lifts and bathes 
itself in the sunlight. 

The metre of the poems is trochaic tetrameter, the even lines 
lacking the unaccented final syllable ; weak and strong rimes al- 
ternate. 

Translations by Brooks, Sandars, Skeat 

Set to music by Kreutzer, Bruch. 

Page x5. 3m ^erbflc. 

Date, Nov. 4, 1805. Musenalmanach* 1807, and Gedichte^ 
1815. 

Page x5. SButiber. 

Date, Nov. 8 and 9, 1805. Musenalmanach^ 1807, Gedichte^ 
1815. 
Set to music by Kreutzer. 

Page 16. aRdttc^ VM^ Schäfer. 

Date, Nov. 7, 1805. Published firstrln the Musenalmanach^ 
1807, and in Gedichte^ 181 5. An exceedingly effective contrast is 
presented in these two characters — the shepherd longing for. 
spring, and the monk standing amid the beauty around him and 
contemplating only the cross with its lesson of sacrifice and 
denial. 

Translated by Barber and Sandars. 

Page 17. Sc^aferi Sontttagilfcb. 

Date, Nov. 17, 1805. Musenalmanach ^ 1807, signed "L. U." 
and Gedichte y 181 5. A favorite poem and song. The silent 
shepherd in the solemn presence of nature worships as if sur- 
rounded by unseen hosts and as if earth and sky were united. 

I, 1. %qJ^ is not simply this, but embodies the entire impres- 
sion which the solitude, the peal of the single bell and the silence 
produce. 

n, 3. Supply some such expression as 6S tfi mir, I feel. 

Translated by Brooks and W. A. Butler. 

Set to music by Kreutzer and Mendelssohn. 

Page x7. ®(fana ber Stonncn. 

Date, May 15 and 16, 1806. Musenalmanach^ 1807 ; Gedichte^ 
1815. 
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n, 8. 3uaenbb(ut, thou art eternally young» 

Translated by Sandars and Skeat 

Few poets have reproduced more sympathetically the spirit of 
the mediaeval church than Uhland. He saw at once the pictur- 
esqueness of its service and the beautiful unselfishness of the 
element of renunciation in its life. He could feel the silent 
rapture of monk or nun or crusader standing before the visible 
emblems of his faith, as he has shown in so many poems, and at 
the same time the human element which ever accompanies a life 
of self-renunciation. See Der Mönch und Schäfer^ Die Nonne^ 
Der Pilger j Die verlorene Kirche and Der Waller. 

H, 8. Skeat translates this and the following line: 
" To Thee, of fadeless youth the source/' 

lY, 8. The darkness which accompanied the crucifixion. 
Translated by Brooks, Sandars, Skeat. 
Set to music by Kreutzer and Mendelssohn. 



Page x8. 9(i ftnaben Oerglfeb. 

Date, June 39, 1806. Published first in the Musenalmanach^ 
1808, and in Gedichte^ 181 5. This poem originated on the Oester- 
berg^ which constitutes a part of the ridge on which the Castle of 
Tiibmgen stands, and on the slope of which Uhland had a garden 
house. Uhland's wife, in her memorial of the poet, speaks of his 
fondness in boyhood for this height : 

„Oft f a^ er au^ bort ben jiel^enben SBolten, bent tjeranna^enben 
(Seniitter, bent fieuc^ten bet ^li^e ^u, unb erß menn bet Siegen 
]()eTabsupraffe(n anftena, eilte er mit großen Sä^en bent (Sttern« 
l^auje lu. i)ort tft au($ fpäter, im 3a^re 1806, ta^ frifc^e ©ebid^t 
,2)e8 Rnc&txi Serglieb,* entflanben.* — Witwe, p. 9. 

I, 1. )}OTn 93erg limits, and would naturally follow bed ^trten» 
fnob', as in the last line of the succeeding stanzas. 

n, 1. ^utter^auS, figurative, = OueÜe, source, 

m, 3. Sub rhyming with Sieb (4) according to the South 
German pronunciation. Uhland wrote upon a similar theme the 
Sieb eines ^od^roäc^terS (1804), which he did not publish, but which 
appeared first in Us *' Life " by his widow. Poems animated by 
a similar spirit are not uncommon : see Kühne's Der Knabe auf 
dem Berge. Werner in Lyrik und Lyriker (1890), p. 479, regards 
Des Knaben Berglied as a transcription of the earlier poem, 
greatlv improved. 

V, 2. ^uer, signal-fire. 

lY, 1. The emphasis is upon 99U% unb Conner, not upon 
unter mir. 
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IV, 8. Supply tl^nen = rufe il^ncn ju. 

y, 1. The @turm0lo(!e was rung to summon the people to 
arms, and was accompanied by signal fires (^euer) on the moun- 
tains. 

The verse is iambic tetrameter. Each stanza ends in an 
unrimed verse, while the remaining verses end in a masculine 
rime. Any variation from the normal rime-scheme in poetry 
lends special emphasis to the line in which it occurs. The 
length of the rimed syllables do not always correspond in this 
poem, but words with a short vowel rime witii those with a long, 
as in the case of itnob and ^erob/ I, ^ and 4. 

The charm of tlie Volkslieder b often found in the abruptness 
of the introduction. The subject and the scene are mirrored in 
the first words of the poem and placed directly before the reader, 
or, in song, before the ear of the listener. 

The careless mountaineer, the companion of the storm, nour- 
ished in the free air of the mountains, rejoices in his lofty abode 
and recks little for the castles of the nobles beneath him. When 
the alarm sounds he joins the ranks of those ^hting below* 
Such songs as these quickened the feelings of the youth who grew 
up with Uhland, and prepared them for the final struggle for 
German liberty a few years later. 

Translated by Brooks, Kendrick and Sandars. 

Often set to music. Favorite compositions are those of Schu- 
mann and Kreutzer. 



Page 19. @ntf<^luft. 

j. Published first in 
1807, signed ** L. U.," and in Gedickte, 1815. This poem is 



Date, Nov. 23, 1805. Published first in the Afujenalmanackf 
" " L. U.," and in Gedickte, i8is. 
said to have been inspired by the young poet's love for the charm- 



ing sister of his friend, Albert Schott, afterward Frau Durand- 
Mareuil. Notter, p. 158. 

I, 1. tommt in the sense of the future. 4. niemanb/ dat. 

in, 1. The flowers bending down before the beloved as she 
passes is a favorite figure of the Minnesinger. Longfellow uses 
the same in " A Gleam of Sunshine." 8. @ie bürfen contrasts 
the bird's liberty with the poet's shyness. 

V, 4. wie = kow. 

VI, 1. @(^re(!en^ here the neuter infinitive for the more com- 
mon masculine substantive. 

Translations by D wight, Sandars and Fumess. 

Page ao. £auf Ut 9B(lt. 

Date, July 7, 1807. Published first in the Afusenalmanack, 
1808, signed "L. U.," and in Gedickte^ 1815. The poem begins 
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with an incident, and ends with a delicate conceit quite character 
ittic ot the fulk-poetry. 

I, 6. b^fiettt/ appointed a meeting. 

Translated by Fumess and Sandars. 

Page ax. SBalMiet. 

Date, Oct. 20, 1807. Published anonymously in the Morgen^ 
blati of Dec. 29, 1807 ; Gedichte ^ 18x5. 
Translated by Sandars. 

Page aa. ^eUger Xot. 

Date, Nov. 7, 1807. Published first in the Pantheon^ III, S. 
107, ofi8io; GedichUy \%\^, 
Translated by Blackie, Sandars and Skeat. 

Page as. Untreue. 

Date, Nov. 24, 1807. Gedichte, 1815. 

I, 6. fremb, berfd^teiert. Uhland often omits the inflexion, as 
in the Volkslieder, 
Set to music by Kreutzer and Liszt 

Page 33. ^{t Sbflcfcf^ietenen. 

Date, Nov. 18, 1807. Published first in the Poetischer Alma- 
nach (1812), signed «bolter/ and in Gedichte, 1815. 
Translated by 
Set to music by Loewe, Dessauer and Curschmann. 

Page 33. :^it Sufriebenem 

Date, March 2^, 1808. Appeared first in the Poetischer AI- 
manach (1812), signed J^f^oWtx," Gedichte, x8is. 
Translated by Ella Heath and Sandars. 
Set to music by Loewe, Kreutzer, F. Lachner and Bruch. 

Page 34. ^o^e £iebc. 

Date, Feb. 4, 1808. Taschenbuch für Damen, 1809, signed 
"L. U.," and in Gedichte, 1815. 

»Utilanb berbinbet nt^t beliebige jtvet ^nfd^auungSreiben, 
fonbern eine SSorfitenuno toecft bei t^im bie anbere, für bie eine {tel^t 
er in ber anberen t>a^ Symbol.* — Werner, p. 276. 

1, 1. trunfen, adj., the survival of a participial form without 
Qts, like red^tft^affen. 2. ein S3lidf, a single glance, that is, of 
sublime love. 

n, 2. I^inan, upon the happiness 0/ earth. 

Translated by Sandars. 
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Page as. Käfie. 

Date, Aug. ii, tSoc^. Gedichte, 1815. 

The occasion of this poem was not, as would seem originally, 
the visit of a lover to his beloved, but suggested by a calf which 
Uhland made upon his friend, Professor Conz. The poet trans- 
formed the silent garden, with its flowers and butterflies, into an 
ideal scene, where the lover is conscious of the presence of his 
mistress, whom he does not see. Werner has used this poem to 
illustrate the growth of a poem from a simple gom, its elabora- 
tion and climax. Lyrik und Lyriker, pp. 228-233, 350, 411. 

Uhland sent the poem to his friend Mayer, Aug. 12, 1809. 
The letter which accompanied it gave the story of its origin. 

Page 35. Oorabetit. 
Date, Aug. 18, 1809. Gedichte^ 1815. 

Page a6. %tx Sotntncrfabeti. 
Date, Oct. 29, 1822. Gedichte, 1826. 

Page 26. Kacf^ti. 

Date, April 11 and 12, 1808. Poetischer Almanach, 1812, 
signed yS^olter,' and Gedichte, 1815. 

Page s6. ®c|)l{mm( Ka<i^barf<i^aft. 

Date, Nov. 28, 1809. Gedichte, 181 5. Uhland, while engaged 
upon the thesis for his doctor's degree, wrote a letter to his mend 
Mayer, who was then on a journey in North Germany, Feb. 6, 
1 810, in which he described his own life and gave him particulars 
of their common friends. In this letter he quoted the nrst stanza 
of this poem as it is printed, save a slight transposition {^t^ 
tüd* \^ leine ©eite fort), and the second in the following form: 

irOalb fpielt mein 9{a(^bar auf ber [$I5te 
Unb ftt^rt mir bie (Kebanten ^in, 
S9a[b fte^t am f^enfter beim fjilete 
2)ie angenel^me Slad^barin." 

Translated by Brooks and Sandars. 

Page 37. OauernrcflcU 

Date, Dec. ^, 1807. Gedichte, 181 5. 

Translated by Brooks, Dulcken, Sandars. 

Set to music by Loewe, Kreutzer and Marschner. 
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Page 37. ^ani unt ®r(t(. 

Date, June 28, 1 8 1 4. Gedichte ^ t 8 1 c . 
A quaint poem in dialogue, with naive, popular humor. 
I, 1. @udfi/ glance inquiringly or longingly ^ a quaint word 
still retained in popular speech. 2. 9Sßo nur, wherever. 
Translated by Blackie. 
Set to music by Loewe. 

Page 28. ^a^ttXith, 

Date, March 21, 1812. Gedichte, 1815. A poem quite in the 
spirit of the folk-poetry. The comparison of one's love to hunted 
\/ game is characteristic of the 93ol!S(teber. See SofibdlüdE, Des 
Knaben Wunderhorn, I, 294. 

„^er Sftger fal^ ein ebleS SBilb 
l^rifd), l^urttQ unb gefd^iioinbe. 
m war ein f^Öneft ^rauenbilb, 
%siA ft(^ aOba lieg finbe." 

Also the y3fi0erlieber' in Ditfurth, Volks- und Gesellschaftslieder , 
in which there are constant references to Cupid as a huntsman. 

n, 2. tl^ät'^ used as an auxiliary, like our verb 'Mo." A 
M.H.G. usage surviving in the popular dialect and in folk-songs. 

Translated by Sandars and Skeat. 

Page 28. !&ci ^ititn aBiittcrlicb. 

Date, Nov. 20, 1809. Published in the Pantheon, VoL iii, 
" 181 o, and in Gedichte, 181 5. 

m, 1. '§ for 'ba^. • 
Translated by Sandars. 
Set to music by Mendelssohn and Kreutzer. 

Page 29. titb tti ®(fatt9(itcn. 

Date, Sept. 4, 1807. Gedichte, 181 5. One of Uhland's most 
spontaneous songs. 
n, 4. 3U mat, at the same time. 6. ju S^^al = ^tnob. 

Page 30. grrfifilittsilieber. 

A group of poems written at different times but which have the 
merit of a common subject. Few poets have sung of spring in 
its varied suggestiveness with such absolute simplicity and 
natural feeling. Uhland did not incorporate with these poems 
ffööer ^rül^lmö/ which he had published in the Poetischer 
Almanach (1812), as perhaps differing in tone and entirely in 
form and character. Goethe's poem Mailied, «Sie ^errtit^ leud^tet 
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mir Wt 9latuT, ' surpasses these in pure joyousness, in the blending 
of nature and love, with the absence of a pensive didactic element. 
This series of poems lends itself readily to musical effect. 
Some have been set to music many times, especially ^ru^ttngS« 
staube. 

1. ^rü^ItnoSa^nung. — Date,March2i,i8i2. Gedichte, 

i8is. 
Translated by Skeat. 
Set to music by Mendelssohn and Kreutzer. 

2. Sftüj^IingSfl taube. — Date, March 21, 1812. Pub- 
lished first in the Dichterwald, iSi3i a^nd in Gedichte, 181 5. 

Translated by Skeat. 

Set to music by Schubert, Mendelssohn, Spohr, Kreutzer, M. 
Hauptmann, Curshmann, S. Bagge, E. Franck, Hermann Götz, 
F. Kücken, L. Hartmann, F. Lachner, Josephine Lang, K. G. 
Reissiger, F. Ries, W. Taubert, and £. HansUck. 

3. Sftü^ttngSru^e. — Date, March 21, i8ia. Dichter- 
watd, iSi;^; Gedichte, iSi^, 

Translated by Brooks. 

4. Sffü^ItWöSfeter. — Date, 1814, day uncertain. Ge- 
dichte, 181 5. 

Translated by Blackie and Skeat. 

Set to music by Mendelssohn and Kreutzer. 

5. ßobbe8 8früMinö8. — Date,April 8,1811. Poetischer 
Almanach, 1812 ; Gedichte, 181 5. 

Translated by Sandars. 

6. ^rül^ItnoStrofl. — Date uncertain, probably 1 830. Pub- 
lished in Lieder by Karl Mayer, 1833. Tlus and the following 
poem were only incorporated with the rest of the series in the 
eighth edition of the poems (1834). 

7. Pünftißer §rü^ ting. —Written in the autumn of 
1827. Published under the title ^^er 0ro|e ^rü^ting/ in the 
fourth edition of the poems (1829). 

8. SfrüMtttGStieb "btt, Keaenf enten. — Date, May 
19, 1812. Published first in the Dichterwald' {}%\'^^ entitled 
Priihlingskritik, zxid signed »©pinbetmann, ber Secenjcnt/ and 
in Gedichte, 1815, where it constituted the last of the series 
(No. 6). 

The sarcasm relates to a critic, Christoph Friedrich Weisser, 
who had ridiculed the Poetic Almanach, and the romantic spirit 
of Uhland and his fellow-poets. 

Translated by Blackie. 

n, 4. SJleinetl^alben, / have no objections. 
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m, 8. $l^t(ome(e = 9^a(l^tt0a0. 

IV, 4. The Frühling of Christian Ewald von Kleist was a 
poem written in imitation of Thompson's Seasons. The reviewer, 
who has no feeling for nature, derives whatever mechanical 
sentiment he possesses from a poet whose work is full of minute 
matter-of-fact details and images. The union of this poem with 
the preceding, which manifest such an outburst of natural joy in 
spring, may be regarded as unfortunate. 

Page 33. ^cr Ungenannten. 

Date, May 15, 1819. Published first in the third edition of 
Uhland's poems, 1826. Written for the birthday of Emilie 
Vischer, who later became the poet*s wife (May 29, 1820), and 
who wrote a beautiful tribute to his memory. Ludwig Uhland, 
Eine Gabe für Freunde. Zum 26. Aprü 1865. Tne original 
title of the poem was simply the date, *^ Am i^. Mai 181 9.'' 

The two stanzas here published were preceded by a third : 

w3u eiiied 3;a^ed 9lu^me, 
2)er und viel ^eil befc^ieb, 
Sirid^t man loo^l eine 93lume, 
Unb fmgt man roobl ein Sieb. 
Saft ^et^t'S, ein »Ittmc^en brechen, 
SBo reicher f^rül^lina blü^t ? 
(Sin neues Sieb gu fpred^eu, 
9Bo ooUe Siebe glü^t V 

See Wtiwey p. 167. 

By the omission of this stanza the personal and occasional ele- 
mentin the poem was removed and its application no longer limited 
to the event which called it forth 

Translated by Barber, Blackie and Sandars. 

Page 33. 9re{e Aunfl. 

Date, May 24, 1812. Deutscher Dichterwald^ 1813 ; Gedichte 
1815. 

A spirited defense of poetry, which is not limited to a few 
proud names. The spirit of poetry is universal. Sing the im- 
pulses of thy heart in gentle strain or in passion, as the inspira- 
tion of the moment suggests ; if not the record of an entire life, 
the experiences of youth ; if not to be bound in books, cast a 
single sheet to the winds. 

Uhland's generous nature exposed him to endless applications 
for help. Some wished poems or dramas written to commemo- 
rate their pathetic or heroic history. Many young writers with- 
out poetic gifts interpreted the above poem to be a justification of 
any poetic endeavor, and sent frequently to Uhland their verses 
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with the motto ^©tnflc, »em ©cfang gcflcbcn.* The number of 
these poetical effusions was so great that Uhland once cried out 
in anger, '* But I said, let him sing upon whom song has been be- 
stowed." Wiiwe, pp. /^i6f 417. This poem has often been re- 
garded as the motto of the Swabian school. 

I, 2. This poem occupies the first place in the anthology, 
Deutscher Dichterwald, 

IV, 3. Slütenmonb, indefinite, for the time of flowers : 9)lonb 
= SDtonat. The M. H. G. mäne, moon^ in the 14th century, 
m6ne, m6n came to be in the 15 th the usual form, and was fre- 
quent until late in the 17th century. It was both strong and 
weak in declension. The form SJ'lonb, M. H. G. mant, has ap- 
peared since the 14th century. The meaning was early trans- 
ferred to the period of the moon's revolution, and used to indicate 
time. As such it is very common in Luther's translation of the 
Bible. The weak form is still preserved in compounds, JSioxis 
bcnft^cin,* Bauernregel^ p. 27, ^Sl'lonbennat^t/ and in the sense 
of month. 

y, 2. fliegenb SBIatt, a name applied to a single page or sheet, 
containing an item of news, a song, or later a satire, used after 
the invention of printing. The fliegenbe S3Iätter became power- 
ful controversial weapons during the Reformation. 

Set to music by Kreutzer and Moscheles. 

Page 35. ^a% Xfial. 

Date, June 19, 181 1. Published first in the Dichterwald, 18 13, 
signed "-d," and in Gedichte^ 1815. Many of Uhland's poems 
are closely associated with scenes near his native town. From 
the heights of Tübingen the Neckar Valley is visible to the 
southeast, through which once extended one of the great military 
highways over which the German emperors marched to Italy to 
be crowned. This valley led toward the hamlet of Wankheim, a 
favorite resort of the poet, where many of his poems originated. 
Uhland returned from Paris, Feb. 14, 1811, but the occasion of 
this poem seems to have been a return from a brief journey to 
Heilbronn and Stuttgart, a few days before the date of its com- 
position. The pensive melancholy of this poem prevails in many 
of his earlier productions. 

Page 36. fDtorgeni. 

Date, 1 861, one of the very last poems which Uhland ever 
wrote. Gedichte, 1863. 
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Pag^e 36. 9lu^(t^al. 

Date, Feb. 7, 1812. Deut scher Dichiervoald (xZi-^, Gedichte, 1815. 
Set to music by Mendelssohn and Kreutzer. 

Page 36. tIbentiDolffn. 

Date, June 22, 1834. Published first in the eighth edition of 
Uhland's Poems (1834). The previous poem, Ruhethal^ is a 
question ; the present is an answer possibly unintended in compo- 
sition, but its position, placed nearly twenty years later beside the 
former, suggests a purpose. 

I, 1. abenbworts, in the west, 8. jer^aud^t, dissolved. See 
Hassenstein, p. 140. 

Page 37. 9l«l^tfcrti0ttn9. 

Begun May 4, completed Sept. 7, 181 6. Published first in 
the second edition of Uhland's Poems (1820). This poem is 
undoubtedly a personal confession and defense. It was written 
in the midst of the struggle for a liberal constitution, in which 
Uhland was actively engaged, but at a time when all hop^ of a 
representative government had been temporarily disappointed by 
the rejection by the Constituent Assembly of the liberal constitu- 
tion proposed by the king and a return to arbitrary government. 
All reform was now at an end, and all reforming spirits were 
powerless. Uhland would not accept office in a country without 
a constitution, and would have preferred to earn his bread as an 
advocate in a foreign land rather then accept a position where the 
sacrifice of his independence and his manhood were involved. 
He rejected all inducements looking to a professorship in his own 
university, which would subject him to a loss of liberty, and require 
him to take the oath of homage to the king. All hopes of promotion 
in his native country were at end. His disappointment as ex- 
pressed in the ptoem was a personal one, but it was even more, it 
involved the defeat of his dearest hopes for his nation's welfare. 
A few months later he wrote sadly, to Varnhagen, that Germany 
had little more to expect from those in authority, from congresses 
and diets down, or from the pending negotiations of cabinets, — 
that, on the contrary, only when every branch of the people awoke 
to self-consciousness and to inner conviction (innerer ^efirünbung) 
would their power be felt. Witwe, p. 115-125. 

1, 1. 6(^ieine, illusion. 

Page 37. 9ln einem fieüern SRorgeti. 

Date, July 12, 1812. Gedichte, 1815. Sent to Mayer on the 
day of its composition: „%tx ^eitere ^immel, »ett^iet biefen 
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9]'lorgen nad^ (anger 3^tt tvieber ju fe^en loar, beranla^te f olgenbc 
SJcrje.* Mayer, I, 246. 

Page 38. ®ruf| ber S^eelen. 

Date, Nov. 20 and 21, 1825. Gedichte^ 1826 (third ed.). 

Page 38. 9luf ber Überfahrt. 

Date, Oct. 9, 1823. Published first in the third edition of 
Uhland's Poems ^1826). The scene of this poem is the Neckar 
River near the village of Hofen below Cannstatt. The ruins of a 
castle stand on a height above, and a dam spans the stream. 

II, 2. gtoeen, an old inflected form of the masc. of the numeral. 
Uhland preserves often with apparent care the different forms of 
the numeral corresponding to the different genders. 

The elder of the two companions was his favorite uncle, Pastor 
Hoser, the brother of his mother, the minister of the church in the 
neighboring village of Schmieden. The poem An den Tod eines 
Landgeistlichen was dedicated to the memory of this uncle. The 
present poem was suggested by a solitary walk which Uhland 
took to Münster across the Neckar in 1822. See Witwe^ p. 88, 
and N otter, p. 160. 

m, 8. %\t\tx, braujenö toor un§ aßen, refers to Uhland's 
friend, the young poet Friedrich von Harpprecht (1788-18 13), 
who was a fellow-student of law with Uhland at Tübingen in 
1805. His military spirit led him in 1807, in his nineteenth year, 
to enlist as a cavalry officer in the army of Wiirtemberg against 
Austria. Later, he was an officer of ordnance under General 
Berthier. At the bloody battle of Wagram he was on the staff of 
the emperor Napoleon. With the army of this country he marched 
to Russia, where he distinguished himself at the battle of Smolensk, 
when his bravery won for him the Order of Military Merit of 
Wiirtemberg and the French cross of the Legion of Honor. At 
the battle of the Borodino, he fought desperately and lost his leg 
by a cannon shot. He suffered great hardships on the way to 
Wilna, where he died from the effect of his injury, and the terrible 
sufferings of the retreat. 

Uhland published anonymously Harpprecht's literary remains, 
consisting of letters and poems, in 181 3. See Notter, pp. 46-50. 

Translated by Moir, Barker, Brooks. 

Set to music by Loewe. 

Page 39. !£{( ficrdf^en. 

Date, April 2, 1834. Gedichte^ 1834, 
Translated by Sandars. 
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Page 40. !Di<l^tcrfc9Cti« 

Date, April 2, 1834. Gedichte, 1834. The poet's bfessing, be- 
stowing tlie flowers of song upon the earth, is not welcome to the 
aged laborer, who regards them as useless and an injury to the 
harvest. The poet d^ends his light strain. As the flowers delist 
the child with their brightness, so his modest flowers ckdm but a 
simple office. 

Sandars has translated the last stanza very successfully. 

" Friend, methinks my modest lay 
Will not make the field too gay; 
Flowers enowh to deck thy sheaves. 
Flowers thy little grandson weaves." 

Page 40. %\t €>pnn(tiiDcn((. 

Date, June 22-23. '^34* Published as above. The date coin- 
cides with that of Abendwolken. The pause of nature which this 
poem commemorates may be compared with the day's transition 
to evening with which Byron begins his Monody on the Death of 
Sheridan. 

" Whea the last sunshine of expiring day 
In summer's twilight weeps itself away, 
Who has not felt the softness of the hour 
Sink on the heart as dew along the flower, 
With a pure feeling which absorbs and awes 
While nature makes that melancholv pause — 
Her breathing monuni on the bridge where ti$ne 
Of light and darkness Jbrms an arch sublinte, 

n, 2. f d^m&Ienb, with her complaint. 8. übertoad^teit^/^/n^. 
4. 9ße(!e[(()lag, the summons to a new career. 
Translated by Brooks (" Sundown ") and Skeat. 

Page 41. !Scr !Dtöbn. 

Date, 1829. Morgenblatt ^ Nov. 27, 1829, and in Gedickte 
(1831). Notter states in his Ufe of Uhland that the single inci- 
dent which seems to have interested Uhland in the mystic 
speculations, which consumed so large a portion of the life of 
Kerner, somnambulism, etc., and narrated to him by the latter, 
was the story of Countess M[ede]m, who fell asleep in her child- 
hood in a field of poppies, whereby she entered into a peculiar 
mental state which bewildered her as regards the persons and 
things with which she was most nearly associated. Uhland used 
this suggestion to depict the ideal and the real of life, and of 
the poet's dream. He said to Kerner in a letter, " Thou seest 
that I have broken a poppy from your garden." See Notter, p. 
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75. Hebbel remarks that Uhland in Der Mohn has illustrated 
the profound truth that if poetry is a dream in which the possi- 
bilities of things in their most essential nature are symbolized, the 
poet must be the involuntary and eternal mirror of this dream. 
Quoted by Werner, p. 242. The second stanza refers to Kernel's 
story. 

Translated by Blackie, Martin and Sandars. 

Pac^e 42. üteffem 

Date, June 28-29, 1834. Gedichte ^ 1834. In answer to an in- 
vitation to travel, the poet praises the inspiration which comes 
from his native valley and its familiar paths. Imagination 
beckons him to mystic isles, and traverses illimitable starry 
spaces. Dreams old and new, the future, the past, and boundless 
visions open ever before him here. 

Translated by Fumess. 

Page 44. aBatttcrlicbcr. 

A group of poems, eight of which were published first in the 
Dichterwald (1813). as „%^\ neue SBanbertieber,* and signed 
" Uhland." The third, an ber ^f^rne, was incorporated with 
the others, in Gedichte^ 181 5. The date of the poems is as fol- 
lows: 

1. ßebewol^t. — Dec. 2, 1807. 

2. ©(Reiben unb aReiben. — Aug. 18, 1811. 
Set to music by Kreutzer and Brahms. 

3. 3n ber f^rcrne. — June 2, 1806. 

Set to music by numerous composers, among others by Brahms, 
Kreutzer, Bungert, Dessauer, Dietrich and Methfessel. 

4. 301 org en lieb. — Nov. 20, 1811. 

Set to music by Loewe, Kreutzer, and Rubinstein. 

5. Slad^treife. — July 7, 1811. 
Translated by Brooks. 

Set to music by Kreutzer, £. Naumann, J. Brüll and Dessauer. 

6. SBinterreife. — Nov. 13, i8ix. 

7. ^breife. — Sept. 14, 1811. 

8. Gtn!e^r. — Nov. 20, 18x1. 
Translated by Brooks. 

9. ^eimfe^r. — Nov. 19, 1811. 
Set to music by Kreutzer and Brahms. 

These " Songs of Travel," like so many of the folk-songs, re- 
ceive a part of their charm from the relation of the traveler to his 
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beloved, and his interpretation of nature as illustrating that re- 
lation. The meanings which may attach to the most simple event 
are practically endless : everv shadow that passes over the sky, 
the tone of the note of every bird, all natural phenomena may be- 
come significant. This interpret^ition of nature is the source of 
the mystery, awe, and often of the superstition, wiUi which all 
natural phenomena are invested. The lost ring or the broken mill- 
wheel may alike indicate that love is at an end. See 2)er «Ring 
and 

„^a unten injenem tC^ale 

S>a treibt baS ffiaffer ein Stab, 

3)aS treibt m<^ts ais Siebe 

8om 9lbenb bift toieber an Sag ; 

j)a8 9iab, baS ift gebrochen, 

S)ie £tebe, bie ^at ein (Snb, 

Unb »enn gwei Stebenbe fc^eiben, 

@ie reid^en einanber bie ^ftnb." 

— aRflOerS ^Ibfd^teb : Des Knaben Wnnderhom^ I, 136. 

Page 48. Oerfpatctci ^pc^gcitUct. 

Date, Nov. 24, 1816. Gedichte, 1820. 

The original version of this poem in three stanzas is given by 
Keller, Ein Gedicht Uhlands Freunden zum Gruss mitgeteilt^ 
Tübingen, 1876. The absence of the poet, or of his muse, was 
caused, as is shown by the original form ci the second stanza, viz. 
the service of his country : 

w9ti(i^t ilt lie umgefprungen 
SRit eitlem e|>iel unb 2:anb, 
@ie ^at bieSmal gerungen 
f^ttrS teure »aterianb." 

The last four lines of the third stanza were substituted for the 
above verses. The omitted lines were : 

w@te frftgt. waft eS bebeute, 
%a% fte oersuglic^ n>ar. 
3:rtfft lie benn niät au^ beute 
Gin ^er}li(^ (tebenb $aar.^ ' 

The Crown Prince William had succeeded hb father. King 
Frederick I, to power, Oct. 30, 18 16. The proposed constitution 
was under discussion in the committee of the assembly, and Uh- 
land, though not a member, was actively interested in the pro- 
ceedings. Some of his most spirited political poems fall at this 
time, as Schwindelhaber^ Nov. 12-14, Hausrecht , Nov. 20, Das 
Herz für unser Volk, Nov. 21. 
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Pag^e 49. SDle^elfuppeitlUt* 

Date, Jan. 26, 18 14. Gedichte^ 181 5. 

n, 7. bürflen = itü^tn, as explained by Immermann, Munch- 
hausen^ 1, 177, who speaks of the word as being in vogue in 
Swabia. 

Set to music by Kreutzer. 

Page 50. %tini\ith. 

Date, Jan. i, 1812. Published first in the Dichterwald (1813), 
signed ^tAXtx," and in Gedichte^ 181^. Like the preceding, a 
favorite student song, sung usually to the music of Kreutzer, but 
composed also by Spohr and Bruch. A spirited and tempestuous 
song whose separate themes, hunting, storm, battle and judgment, 
are united in the final stanza. * 

Translated by Skeat. 

Set to music by Kreutzer, Spohr and Bruch. 

Page 5a. fiieb cinci htui^öi^tn Sängeri. 

Date, Jan. 29, i9i4. Printed first in the Morgenblatt of Oct. 
16, 1814, and in Gedichte, 181 5. This poem was written after the 
withdrawal of Würtemberg from the support of Napoleon follow- 
ing the battle of Leipzig, and its patriotic co-operation with its 
North-German allies and Austria and Russia in the advance into 
France. 

Uhland's intense patriotism banished all lesser themes from his 
mind, and explains the sudden cessation of the fountain of song 
within him, save when the cause of liberty was involved. 

n, 1. SiaiitXi., the Chatti^ an Old German tribe which occupied 
in part the present Hesse, famous for its warlike spirit. 8. Uhland 
did not serve as a soldier in the Wars of Liberation, as his native 
land, under the lead of King Frederick I, fought on the side of 
Napoleon, even amid the snows of Russia. He was ready, in 
case there was a national levy and a general military service such 
as existed in all the other German States, to bear his part in a 
cause which assumed national proportions. He felt that in that 
case he should derive a satisfaction for his entire life in such 
service. See his letter written at the end of the year 1813. 
Witwe, p. 89. 

The simplicity of this poem is only equaled by the modesty of 
the poet's aspiration : he did not seek fame, but only the right to 
sing the triumph of the German people in a sacred war. 

Page 53. 9luf la% Itint cinei :S{<^t(ri. 

Date, Tune 11, 1814. Published first in Gedichte, 1815. Writ- 
ten äs a Dirtbday ode to Rosa Maria, Uhland's god*daughter, the 
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eldest child of his friend, the poet Kerner. She was the author of 
Justinus Kernet^ s Jugendliebe und mein Vaterhaus (1877). The 
^te of the poem is coincident with the return of the victorious 
Wiirtembergers from the defeat of Napoleon and the capture of 
Paris under the Crown Prince William. 

Pag^e 54, tin ^a^ Oatcrlant* 

Date, Jan. 29, 1814. Published in the first edition of Uhland's 
poems, and placed at the end of the Lieder^ the first division, and 
designed to dedicate them to his Fatherland. As the flower of 
the German youth had fallen in that sacred struggle, what value 
was it possible to attach to the preceding poems in comparison 
with such grand and sacred sacrifices ? 

Set to music by Kreutzer. 

P«se 54. iDfc t(utf(^( ®pra<l^0ef(nfdE>afit. 

Date, Jan. 23, 18 17. Published first in the third edition of the 
Gedichte (1826). The Berlin Society for the Trerman Language 
numbered many of the foremost scholars of Germany among its 
members. Uhland was elected a member of the society in July, 
1816, and he prepared an article upon the province of such a 
society, Ueber die Aufgabe einer Gesellschaft fiir deutsche 
Sprache^ Jan. 8-10, 181 7 {Schriften V, 283-290). Uhland in his 
poem has a high conception of the sacredness of speech, which re- 
ceives its impress from within. Its purity, clearness and delicacy 
must spring from the heart. Only when the soul glows does 
language possess enthusiasm, vigor and ardor. Falsity in speech 
is to be censured above all else, and German loyalty and virtue 
must accompany German words. The German language should 
never be the servant of hypocrisy and idle dalliance, but the voice 
of tender reverence and of genuine affection, and should be proudly 
consecrated to the struggle for justice and liberty. In the case 
of Uhland, the most common themes were kindled with the glow 
of patriotism, and the enduring popularity of his verse is due to 
the pure and lofty atmosphere which it breathes. 

Page 56. :S{c neue !Dtufe. 

Date, Sept. 7, 1816. Gedichte^ 1820. This poem reveals the 
sacrifice which it cost Uhland to be compelled to exchange poetry 
and the literary studies in which he found delight for the legal 
studies necessary to success in his profession. It explains also 
how his verse assumed a loftier note when the stern Goddess of 
Justice summoned nations and kings before her solemn bar. 
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X)aterldn5tfc^e (ßebtc^te. 

In November, 1816, Uhland published anonymously for general 
circulation a sheet containing six poems. They were all the pro- 
duct of the political crisis whidi arose in connection with the 
struggle for constitutional government in his native land, and 
appealed powerfully to the heart of the people. 

King Frederick I had left the Congress of Vienna abruptly, 
and had announced« on Jan. 11, 181^, his intention to bestow a 
constitution upon his country " suited to its external and internal 
condition and the rights of the individual and the necessities of 
the State, and also a representative assembly," " to which he was 
not forced by any external necessity nor by any obligation into 
which he had entered to others," that is, to any foreign power. 
He sought thus to forestall the declaration of the Congress that 
every state of the new German Confederation should have a 
representative constitution. Wiirtemberg and Bavaria had pro- 
tested energetically at the Congress against its right to prescribe 
the internal government of a country, as a breach of princely pre- 
rogatives. 

The Constituent Assembly which the king called, met on March 
15, 1815. The outline of a constitution which the king had 
drawn up was rejected almost unanimously, although it embodied 
principles of liberal constitutional government in advance of that 
of any other European state. The chief ground of opposition to 
it was not the provisions which it contained, but the assumption 
that they were derived from royal favor and not from early char- 
ters. The kingdom had been doubled in population and in extent 
of territory by adopting the cause of Napoleon. While " Old 
Wiirtemberg" could appeal to ancient chartered rights, "New 
WUrtemberg " had no such appeal. Nearly all parties, — the 
nobility, who were represented tor the first time in a national 
assembly, the clerical and the popular representatives, as well as 
the members from the original dukedom and the new territory, 
voted to reject the proposed constitution. The question of hered- 
itary and of popular rights, and of royal privilege, agitated the 
nation. The struggle which now began lasted for four years and 
through three successive constitutional assemblies. It began 
under the rdgn of Frederick I, and was continued under tnat 
of his son William I, when the present constitution was formally 
ratified. The following poems arose during this contest, and 
illustrate the various political questions which were at issue. 
They show Uhland's energetic and uncompromising political 
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attitude, and his unyielding loyalty to his convictions, at a time 
when freedom of utterance imperiled all hopes of governmental 
favor and of civil promotion. Frey tag says that the Swabian 
I>oets were the first " artist souls " who acquired vigor from par- 
ticipation in their country's politics, and among these, Uhland was 
chief. No participation on the part of a German poet in the 
public life of his nation equals that of Uhland. He thus labor^ 
m the spirit of that German poet who first of all exercised a 
commanding influence in politics, Walther von der Vogelweide, 
whose life he wrote so beautifully and sympathetically. 

P<iffe 57. !Sad alte gute Siedlet. 

Date, Feb. 24, 1816. This poem illustrates the attitude of one 
political party, the " Old Wiirtembergers," of which the title of 
this poem was the watchword. They maintained the existence of 
certain immemorial and inalienable rights, which were not depend- 
ent upon the pleasure of the crown. These rights, which had been 
obtained by concessions from their rulers, were for the citizen : the 
right of voluntary expatriation ; freedom from punishment, save 
after due trial before a regular tribunal and in accordance with 
law; exemption from taxation and from feudal service, save as 
provided by the constitution, also from enforced service at hunts 
or festivals or upon buildings ; the inviolability of property and 
personal rights ; the ability to possess weapons, and freedom from 
military service, save in case of war and with the consent of 
the estates, and then only for the period of the war ; also the 
protection of the church in its former privileges. The standing 
army was to be recruited only by voluntary enUstments, especially 
in time of peace, and for a specific time of service. 

All these rights had been violated. The Duke Frederick II, 
later Elector and King (Dec. 26, 1S05), abolished the ancient 
constitution (Dec. 30, 1805), and ruled arbitrarily ; he levied taxes, 
incurred lavish expenditures and administered the national treasury 
as his personal property. The rich possessions of the Protestant 
church were appropriated as state property. The questions which 
were at issue in the struggle are defined in the poem. Uhland 
eniphasized the rights of the individual. 

ä, 3. ein unb au§, everywhere, 

IV, 1. ma^ifl = mä^iflc. 2. unb mo^l au rechnen xat\% knows 
how to estimate justly, and is, 3. watchful over expenses, 

V, 4. flCtrculid^ = trculit^, an archaic form. 

yi, 3 . ÖCrfcd^tcn, originally öorfc(^ten, champion, defend, 
Vin, 1. \iZ^, originally \>i% = bcffcn. 

IX, 3. refers to the overthrow of hereditary rights by Fred- 
erick I. 
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Page 59. aBfirttemberg* 

Date, Sept. i, 1816. The year 1816, and especially the month 
of Septemoer, was with Uhland prolific in patriotic poems. The 
Baron von Wangenheim had been called from the curatorship of 
the University of Tübingen to be the guiding spirit in drafting 
the new constitution of the kingdom, and the voice of the king's 
absolute will, published then his pamphlet ** Upon the division of 
the popular representation into two sections ** ( Ueber die Tren- 
nung der Volksvertretung in zwei AHiheilungen). The popular 
excitement and distrust were very great. Uhland opposed the 
introduction of an Upper House, or House of Lords. Later he 
published an impassioned address to the people entitled Keine 
Adelskammer, 

Jlll, 3. " Though man should seek thy ruin, 

Thou couldst not ruined be." 

— Skeat, 

TI. 2. 9(Ib or 9(tp, called also IRaube or €(^n)&bif(^ %Vb) a 
lofty plateau and mountain chain extending between the Danube 
and the Neckar, from the Black Forest to the mountains of 
Franconia and constituting the Swabian Jura, between two and 
three thousand feet in height. Many peaks are crowned with 
castles and famous in history, as those ot Hohenstaufen, Hohen- 
zoUem, Teck, Hohenneuffen, Lichtenstein, Achalm and Rech- 
berg. The different parts of the range b^u* different names, as 
the Baralb, the Hardt, etc. The term 9laul^e %\\) is also applied 
to a limited portion of the range, viz., that which slopes on the 
so uth to the Danube. 

YJLli, 4. SBeinSberg. An ancient town a few miles east of 
Heilbronn. Soon after the accession of Konrad HI to the throne 
of Germany (March 7, 1 138), he was involved in a contest with 
Henry the Proud, Duke of Bavaria, the most powerful prince of 
Germany, who had been his rival. Henry died soon after, but the 
war was continued in behalf of his son, afterward Henry the 
Lion, by the latter's uncle Welf VI. In the beginning of Nov., 
1 140. the king invested Weinsberg, which had been ^^rrisoned by 
Welt. The king defeated a powerful army, sent to its relief, and, 
after a month's siege, the city itself was obliged to capitulate 
(Dec. 21, 1140). The king granted life to the women in the city, 
and permission to retain wluitever they could carry away on their 
shoulders. They bore out of the city their husbands, and when 
Duke Frederick sought to prevent this, the king permitted it with 
the word, " A king's word cannot be perverted." The story of the 
deliverence dates from the century of the battle, and though 
called in question by eminent recent historians, has made the 
fame of the women of Weinsberg illustrious through all ages. 
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The ruins of the castle, Wdbertreu, which was destroyed in 1525, 
are on a height above the town. Julius Kerner, the poet and 
physician, lived at the foot of the mountain. The castle is famous 
through Burger's ballad, and poems of Kemer, August Mayer and 
others. 

Page 60. ®ef|»räc^* 

Date. Sept. 3, i8i6. Directed against the Baron von Wangen- 
heira (b. March 14, 1773; d. July 19, 1850). The Baron von 
Wangenheim, a native of Gotha, was one of the ablest of the 
many doctrinaire politicians who guided the fortunes of the states 
of South Germany in the difiScult years of constitutional develop- 
ment which followed the wars of Liberation. After serving the 
government of Koburg-Saalfeld, where he became Vice-Presi- 
dent in the ministry, he was dismissed from his post for unmask- 
ing its corrupt financial system (1804?). After the fall of the 
German Empire he was received into the public service of King 
Frederick 01 Wiirtemberg (1806). After the first constitution 
had been unanimously rejected by the convention, the king sum- 
moned Wangenheim to draft a new one. The former dr^t had 
been rejected by the deputies as apparently designed to perpetuate 
arbitrary power under the guise of constitutional government. 
The constitution which was outlined by Wangenheim and laid 
before the convention, Nov. 13, 181 5, though defective in details, 
was a marvelous product of liberal statesmanship, but it en- 
countered the bitter opposition of separate and even diverse in- 
terests in the kingdom. As the creation of modern political 
views, it did not ratify ancient and absolute methods or usages, 
hence it was opposed by the free, popular element which 
Uhland represented. The "Old Wiirtembergers " demanded 
their former constitution ; the '' New Wiirtembergers" sustained 
this demand because it would guarantee to them similar rights ; 
the hereditary bureaucracy desired to recover their exclusive 
privileges: the nobility, formerly responsible only to the Empire, 
and the Protestant prelates, whose vast revenues had been merged 
into those of the state, all opposed upon personal grounds the pro- 
posed constitution. The party which appealed to national history 
naturally numbered the most adherents. Upon Wangenheim, as 
the responsible author of the new policy, the indignation of the 
populace was poured out. As a foreigner it was easy to 
characterize him as unfeeling for natiorial institutions and as 
having no "heart for the people." The present poem is a con- 
versation or dialogue upon ba§ alte gute tHed^t, between an " Old 
Wiirtemberger," who answers the objections raised by Wangen- 
heim or some supporter of the new system. 
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n, 2. HcA 99e(f're/ an improvement, not simply what has been 
good in the past, is to be praised. 

m, 1. toeifer is of course to point out a better way. 3. etnjetn 
= emjetnen. This form of the adjective was a favorite with 
Uhland. 

V, 4. tnfi^a« == atttnä^U*. 

TI, 3. The argument is that reforms must be based on existing 
institutions, and not simply theoretical, echoing the spirit of the 
time. 

The poet RUckert had conte to Stuttgart to be the editor of 
Cotta*s Morgenblatt. Uhland enjoyed his friendship and, in his 
letters, praised his many gifts. Riickert differed from Uhland in 
bis view of the proposed constitution, and when Uhland published 
the preceding poem Riickert issued a few days later (Nov. i6) 
an equally spinted rejoinder, bearing the same title as Uhland's, 
and later the full title, Gespräch zwischen einem Altwiirtem* 
berger und dem Freiherrn von Wangenheim, 



w3d^ bin bed Otiten treuer Aned^t^ 
ffieil es ein ®uted ift.'' — 

ä3)a8 ^vLit bejfem ift ein Siedet, 
)o« nur ein icnet^t bergiftt.* — 

wSBom ®uten bob' i(b fid^'re 6tntr, 
«om »effem leiber nid^t.« — 
«S)u ft^Cte^eft beine 9tuaen nur, 
eonft jeigt' id^ bir bad Sit^t." — 

»3d^ fd^toör' auf {einen einsein SRann, 
ID'enn einer bin au^ iA.^~ 
trSBo bi^ baS 3(^ ni(ibt baUen tann, 
6pri4/ n>oran bttttft bu bit^?" — 

irSd^ ^a(t' es mit bem ft^Ut^ten @inn, 
IDer auft bem Ißolte fpridbt." — 
„Sd^lit^t iinn'aeS SpreAen ifl ®en>inn, 
Sertoorr'ne? ©^eien nid^t.« — 

w^d^ lobe mir ben fUOen ®ei{l, 
IDer mftblic^ n>trtt unb ftbafft." — 
»jDodb forbert jebeS SBerf sumeifl 
%Mäi 6(b5pferarmed Araft." — 

•SßaS nitbt von innen feimt I^eroor, 
3fl in bcr SBurjel fd^wacb.* — 
frS>o<b einmal mu^ man jft'n juoor, 
9Bad »urseln foU bentad^.^ — 
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w2)u tneinfl e8 li^blic^, bo^ bu l^aft 
gür unfer »oK teilt S^a%,'* — 
M^für eft trafl' t(^ famt anbrer Saft 
%VL^ biefer Ärftnfung ©(^mers.* — 

See Treitschke, Historische und Polnische Aufsätne (1865), 
Article on Karl August von Wangenheim. 

Page Ol. Vit tie Oolfdocrtrcter* 

Date, Sept. 6, 1816. 

The plan of a constitution was under debate in a commission 
consisting of certain royal officials and the representatives of the 
estates. The poem was an appeal to the representatives of the 
people to insist energetically upon a constitution embodying their 
ancient rights, which had been tested, proved and demonstrated. 
An agreement between the assembly and the crown was at first 
rendered impossible by the rigid insistence by the former upon 
the retention of a standing commission of parliament to control 
the execution of the laws, and upon an independent treasury. 

The main object of this commission would have been to main- 
tain popular rights by obstructing the royal will. Such a system 
of government could not accord with the demands of a modern 
state. The dominance of a committee, composed of a clerical 
element, in effect partly hereditary, and of the knighthood, in ad- 
dition to representatives of the cities, would not have been an 
effective executive body. Thou|^h a similar organization had been 
on occasions in the past a guardian of popular rights, it had been 
capaUe of monstrous perversion and of corruption. 

Page 63. «m 18. Cftober 1816. 

Date, Oct. 15-17, 1816. The battle of Leipzig, which resulted 
in the overthrow of Napoleon's power, occurred between the i6th 
and iSth of Oct., 1813. 

This is one of Uhland's most spirited poems, national in its 
character, and not limited to questions which agitated his country 
alone. The people had conquered on that memorable day ; they 
had rescued the princes from humiliation, but freedom had not 
resulted, because justice had not been established. The blood of 
the people had been poured out, but the worldly-wise needed to be 
informed that the motive of this great sacrifice was simple justice. 
Court councillors and marshalls had not fathomed the profound 
significance of that awful battle, when God summoned nations to 
judgment. 

I, 1. The poem begins in an impassioned strain. Should some 
glorified poet of freedom who had died on the battle-field, such 
possibly as Theodore Kömer, who fell near Lützow, Aug. 26, 
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1813, now return, he would sing in sharp censure and with celestial 
power. 

n, 3. The festival of this battle, which was celebrated through- 
out Germany, had lost its significance. Frederick I of Wiirtem- 
berg even forbade its obervance. 

n, 3. When the Russian General, Prince Schwarzenberg an- 
nounced to the Allied Monarchs the fall of Leipzig, they fell upon 
their knees and rendered thanks to God for their great victory. 

V, 2. iDoHt', claim. 7. auSjubruten, without the umlaut, for 
the modern auSjubrüten. The reference is to 3l^r SBeifcn of the 
first line, — to the doctrinaire writers, who did not grasp the 
significance of the struggle, but whose writings served to dissemi- 
nate opinions which wotüd undermine the new liberty and result 
in reaction. 

VI, 2. triiben, dull or dimmed. 

The patriotic poems which follow were published first in the 
Vaterländische Gedichte^ 181 7. They also appeared in Gedichte^ 
1820 (second edition). 

Page 64. !Cad ^tx% ffir unfer Oolf. 

Date, Nov. 21, 1816. This poem was a powerful arraignment 
of the Baron von Wangenheim, who was characterized as carrying 
out the proposed changes in the constitution without reference to 
the popular sentiment and without regard to national history. 
The poem ends with a touching appeal to the king, to whose 
royal house their ancestors had been loyal, and in whose personal 
service the youth had won fame in battle. 

Page 66. %txi fiattbflanben gum C^lirffloplidtag 1819* 

Date, March 14, 1817. Duke Christopher of Wiirtemberg, the 
son of Duke Ulrich, was bom May 12, 15 15, and reigned from 
Nov. 6, 1550, to Dec. 28, 1568. He is honored as the founder of 
the national constitution. He ratified the Compact of Tübingen 
of 1514» between the crown and the estates, which formed the 
magna charta of the liberty of his country. By this treaty it was 
provided that no war should be entered upon thereafter without 
the knowledge and consent of the estates ; that free emigration 
from the country should be permitted to all citizens ; that neither 
land nor people should be pledged without the advice, knowledge 
and consent of the estates ; that the estates should no longer 
be responsible for the ducal obligations, and that extraordinary 
assessments should no longer be levied and no citizen should be con- 
demned, save after just trial and in accordance with law. The 
application of these principles in administration, and the regula- 
tion of the civil affairs of the dukedom was the great merit of the 
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Duke. The church and ecclesiastical establishments were regu- 
latCKl in accordance with the new Protestant faith ; public " Ger- 
man " schools were established everywhere, and Latin schools in 
all the cities and larger villages. Through his wisdom, justice 
and clemency, the Duke came to be loved as the father of his 
country. 

When the constitutional struggle arose, the supporters of the 
ancient order, „"ba^ atte flute 9lc(^|t/ glorified the system under 
which the country had been governed for two hundred and fifty 
years. They wore medallions of Duke Christopher in hat-buckles 
and in iron finger-rings. 

St. Christopher's day wa^ the 15th of March. On the 3d of 
March of this year, the king laid before the parliament the draft 
of a new constitution, believing, as he said, that " only by an es- 
tablished legal order could he establish the permanent happiness 
of his people ; this aim he hoped to attain by a constitution whose 
leading principle should be justice, and whose leading character- 
istic should be publicity." This was the third constitution which 
had been laid before the chamber for ratification. This constitu- 
tion was alike opposed by Uhland and his friends as embodying 
serious defects, and the assembly in rejecting it (June 2) declared 
that an imperfect constitution ought not to go into effect. The 
objections urged against the new constitution were, that it em- 
bodied a bi-cameral system, including a house of lords, and failed 
to provide for a permanent committee of control in the interim of 
the sessions of the parliament, with a treasury at its disposal. 

n, 1. er(au(^t, illustrious, the title of a duke, with which, by 
a play upon words, erleuchtet is explained. 

Ill, 7. flefanbelt, strewn with sand^ that is, to dry the ink, 
and as a sign that the question is disposed of. 8. \t%\t%,finaly 
implying an unswerving demand. 

Page 67. ®ebet tinth 9Burtt(mb(r9er<* 

Date, April 18, 1S17. This solemn appeal was written during 
the struggle above described. It assumes that the purpose of the 
king is generous, but that the voice of the people cannot reach 
him on account of the ministers who stand between him and the 
popular will. 

Translated by Sandars. 

Page 67. 9(adE)ruf. 

Date, June 7, 8, 1817. This poem was addressed to the repre- 
sentatives of the people after the dissolution of the assembly by the 
king, June 4. It is a lofty utterance when it is considered that it 
was published in a monarchy, and asserted proudly that the liberty 
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of the human soul stands above, and is independent of the will of 
any human sovereign ; favor may flow from the throne, but justice 
is an inherent, universal treasure. 

The constitution rests upon a compact between prince and 
people; it alone binds the people to the throne; princely birth 
alone does not give a claim to obedience, but allegiance is sworn 
only when the sovereign has first done homage to the law. 

The battle has been fought for such truth, and has not been 
lost. No crown has been entwined for the warriors in this conflict, 
such as victory weaves for the successful, but, like a standard- 
bearer, who, wounded and bleeding, has preserved his banner in 
the fight, so should the people's representatives, though injured, 
look courageously and proudly up to the right which they have 
defended. Heralds may not proclaim it to the nations with 
trumpet peal, but such heroism will take root everywhere in Ger- 
man soil. 

I, 4. trdnfett/ the idea is, no prince alone can slake the people's 
thirst for liberty. 

Ill, 1. SScrtrag. The reference is to the Tübingen Treaty of 
1514, and other compacts between the sovereigns and people. 

y, 5. 3Beidl^eit, expediency^ temporary prudential considera- 
tions. 6. 99}ol^Ifal^rt, an apparent prosperity, such as that which 
has sprung from reforms in administration introduced by the king. 

Translated by Sandars. 

Page 69. Prolog gu tent Xrauerfpid ,,@rnfl, 4^ersog ^^n 

Date, Oct. 27, 1819. Published in the Morgenblatt of Nov. 2 
of the same year, and in Gedichtet 1820. The subject of Uhland's 
drama was the story of Duke Ernst 11, the step-son of the Em- 
peror Konrad, the hero of the Volksbuch^ Herzog Ernst^ which in 
in its earlier. Low German form, dates back to the middle of the 
eleventh century. The chivalric spirit and the misfortunes of 
this young prince won the popular sympathy. The friendship of 
Duke Ernst and his companion Werner became the subject of 
songs and proverbs. 

Having been injured in his ancestral rights by the Emperor, he 
rose against him, was declared under the ban of the empire, and 
perished after numerous heroic adventures. The drama commemo- 
rates the noble friendship of Duke Ernst and Werner. The play 
was performed to celebrate the adoption of the constitution in 
Würtemberg after a struggle of four years. 

Uhland interprets his drama as illustrating the recent history 
of his country. Freedom and law must co-exist ; patriots had 
been branded as traitors and sought refuge in foreign lands. 
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While the best strength of the land is thus consumed, arbitrary 
power and its accompaniment, cowardice and vassal-service, flour- 
ish, but with law, order, freedom and justice, those who have 
stood aloof participate in all the duties of citizens and are loyal 
to the throne. The rights of prince and people are one. From 
the troubled present men seek refuge in the serene domain of 
art The drama recalls noble, heroic poems, and the poet's dreams 

S've hope of a better future. This poem was added to the Vater' 
ndische Lieder in the third edition of Uhland's works (1826). 
Translated by Skeat. 



StnngeMc^te. 

Page 7a. !S<|lic^en. 

Sie @5tter beS %(tertutn8. — Date, Jan. 24, 1814. Ge- 
dichte, 181 5. 

XeUS platte. — Date, Jan. 25, 1810. Poetischer Almanaehy 
1812, and Gedichte^ 1815. Tell's Platte is the ledge on the east 
side of the lake of Lucerne, upon which William Tell, the tradi- 
tional hero of Swiss liberty, sprang from the boat of Gessler, as 
he was being conducted a prisoner to the governor's castle in 
KUssnacht. A chapel which was built on the shore of the lake to 
commemorate this event contains frescoes illustrating scenes in 
the life of Tell The legendary date of Tell's death is 1354. The 
chapel is said to have been erected in 1388. A second chapel 
stands near Küssnacht on the spot where he shot Gessler. Uhland 
visited this portion of Switzerland in the late autumn of 1806 
with his friends Jäger, Hochstetter and Kind. He was attracted 
thither again by his interest in this legend, in the summer of 1859. 
A toast found among Uhland's papers, which he ddivered, 
or possibly wrote to deliver, at the Schiller festival in Stuttgart, 
Nov. 10, 1859, unites the names of Schiller and Tell. ^%hcx 
(Sined gel^ört ^ie^er; ge»i§ ifi, \)a^ ein S(^tIIeT gelebt l^at; er lebt 
no(^ unb mit i^m lebt ein SleU; jie finb unaertrennli^ t)erbunben, 
ber Genfer unb ^irfjter, ber ^elb ber Srwt^eit; fie (eben l^o(^ !* 
— Witwe^ pp. 25, 461, 463. 

®ie tRuinen. — Date, Jan. 18, 1810. Poetischer Almanack^ 
1 8 1 2, and Gedicht e^ 1 8 1 5 . 

abutter unb IJinb.— Date, Nov. 29, 1807. Gedickte, 
1815. 
Translated by Furness. 

?lmot8 ^fetl. — Date, Sept. 14, 1810. Poetischer Alma- 
nachf 1812, and in Gedichte^ 1815.J 

2) i e 91 f e n. — Date, Jan. 23, 1810. Published as aboYe. 
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Page 73. Vttttoort* 

Date, March 26, 1808. Gedichte y 181 q. Sent to Uhland's 
friend Mayer, April 28. See Ludwig Unland^ seine Freunde 
und Zeitgenossen^ Vol. I, pp. 82-84. 

Page 74. !Sfe ^c^himmernbe. 

Date, Nov. 32, 1807. Published anonymously in the Morgen- 
blatt of Dec. 29, 1807, and again in the same journal Oct. 19, 
1815, also in Gedichte^ 1815. 

Page 74. ®r(<f(nwort(. 

Date, Nov. 7, 1807. Published anonymously in the Morgen- 
blatt of Dec. 29, 1807, and in Gedichte^ 181 5. Uhland states in a 
letter to Mayer (p. 15), that the ir^reilentoorte" belong properly 
to a drama which ne had recently sketched. Letter of Nov. 15. 

Page 74. Vttf ben Zot tint^ fiatttsriflUclKn. 

Date, May 23, 18 iß. Published first in the Prauentaschenbuch^ 
181 s, and in Gedichte^ 181 5. Written in memory of Uhland's 
uncle, after returning from tne burial, and sent to his mother in 
October following. Uhland's poem Auf der Ueberfahrt also 
commemorates this uncle. See Witwe, p. 88. 

Translated by K. F. Kroeker, W. W. Story. 

Page 75. Radiruf* 

Date of No. x, June i ; No. 3, June 3; No. 5, after Aug. 29, 
1831. Nos. 2 and 4 were written in the beginning of June, 1831. 
The first four were published in the fifth edition (1831) of 
Uhland's po^ms, and No. c in the sixth edition (1833). Uhland's 
grief for his mother found expression a few moments after her 
death in the first poem. See Notter, p. 324; Werner, p. 40^. 
The poems which immediately followed were probably written m 
connection with that event. 

Nos. I, 2 and 5 translated by Fumess. 

Page 76. Vuf ben Sob eine< ftinbrd. 

Date, 1859. Gedickte^ 1863. With the exception of Morgens, 
the latest poem of Uhland included in his collected works. These 
lines were suggested by the death of Ernst, the little son of 
Uhland's nephew, Ludwig Mayer, to whom they were sent in a 
letter of June 18, 1859. See Witwe, p. 460. 

Translated by Finlayson. 
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Page 96. 3tt (<tt Ctannnbucli. 

Date, 1825. GedUhte, 1826. It is perhaps not possible to say 
what was the exact occasion of this poem. Uhland felt and ex- 
pressed in several poems the apparent defeat which sometimes 
comes to Ufe, while the glorious vision which inspired it remains. 
The dream surpasses its realization. The illusion has a truer 
existence than the mere facts of experience. He who has attained 
the absolute truth has ceased to live. Skeat translates Gedanken- 
welt (1. 4), '' the ideal world," and line 13, *' Imagination soars be- 
yond the fact." See his translation, also that of Sandars. The 
poem u more abstruse than most of the author's. 

Page 77. Vuf aBfll^elm l^auff« frfil^c« l^infdxibcn. 

Date, between Nov. 18 and Dec. 5. Morgenblatt, Dec. 5, and 
Gedichte, 1829. Wilhelm HaufiF (1802-27), a gifted poet and 
novelist of graceful and exuberant fancy, resided in Tübingen in 
his youth, and studied at the University (1820-24), where he en- 
joyed the esteem of Uhland. He wrote numerous books in rapid 
succession, Märchen, Mittheilungen aus den Memoiren des 
Satan, etc. His novel of Lichtenstein (1826) and Phantasien im 
Bremer Rathskeller (1827) have been a source of delight to all 
readers. He died as editor of the Morgenblatt, Nov. 18, 1827, 
when his life was full of promise of greater achieyements. 

Page 78. tidf^fcffal. 
Date, Sept. 19, 18 10. Gedichte, 1815. 

Page 79. Xobe^sefäl^I. 

Date, Nov. 33, 1810. Published first in the Poetischer AI' 
manach (1812), and in Gedichte, 181 5. 

Page 79. (Cer 61umen|lratt#. 

Date, Aug. 28, 181 1. Published first in the JahrbiUhlein^ 
1815, and in Gedichte, 1815. 

Page 80. Oorfdl^Iag. 

Date, March i, 181 1. Published under the title of ,,Sauf4' 
in the Süd-Deutsche Miscellen, 181 1, March 23; Gedichte, 1815. 

Page 8x. fiaW^axin^* 

Date, Jan. 27-29, 18 19. Published first anonymously in the 
Morgenblatt for Feb. 5, 181 9, and in Gedichte, 1820. Queen 
Katharina Paulowna, in whose memory this poem was written, 
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was a Russian grand duchess, the sister of the Emperor 
Alexander. After the death of her first husband, Prince Peter of 
Hul stein-Oldenburg, she married the Crown Prince Wilhelm of 
Würtemberg. The years 1816 and 18 17 were years of famine and 
sore distress in the kingdom. Scanty harvests had preceded. 
Owing to the storms of the early spring and the snows of autumn, 
the harvest failed. There was no food for man or beast. The 
poor sought to sustain life by eating cooked roots and grasses. 
But limited relief was possible before the harvest of the following 
year. The cuurt and government made heroic sacrifices in order 
to secure grain from foreign countries. Amid all the distress, the 
queen was most tender in her ministrations to the suffering« 
Through her influence, charitable societies were formed, and ^ 
classes united for the permanent relief of the poor. She died erd 
the consequences of the national calamity were fully removed 
(Jan. 9, 18 19). Her daughter, Princess Sophie, became the be- 
loved queen of the Netherlands, the friend of scholars and the 
patron of art. 

Uhland, whose political attitude at the time made him an op- 
ponent of the government, could not refrain from offering a tribute 
to the ruler whom all loved. In a letter to his parents dated 
Feb. 5, he wrote : " I enclose to you, dear parents, a poem which 
I have written upon the queen's death. I believed that it was more 
suitable to publish it without my name. But I make no secret 
that I am its author, which might be easily guessed.'' Some 
months later, when Uhland presented an address to the king on 
behalf of the Parliament, the king expressed to him his indebte£iess 
for the poem. Uhland answered that it expressed his deepest 
emotions. The king thereupon said that while they might differ 
in opinions, he hoped they would not differ in feeling* Witwe^ 
pp. 152, 158. 

Dramatifc^e Dichtungen, 

Page 83. «u« ,,eci>flbef«." 

Sieb bcr smci SBanbcrer. — Uhland and his friend Kcr- 
ner were interested early in the folk-book of König Eginhart, a 
legendary king of Bohemia, who was fabled to have carried away 
the daughter of the emperor, Otto I, from a convent, extracts 
from which are found in Uhland's memorandum book, under the 
dates. May 5th and 6th, 1809. Kerner was stimulated by it to 
write, Das Nachspiel der ersten Schattenreihe oder König Egin^ 
hardtf ein chinesisches Schattenspiel^ and Uhland wrote a sketch 
of a drama in prose, called Die Mnt/ührung (1808}. 
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On July 26, 1809, he 'sent to Kerner a version of his dramatic 
fragment in verse entitled SchildeiSy dramatisches Mährchen in 
acht Scenen. Later he revised the poetic version, giving it the 
form in which it was printed in the Poetischer Almanach (181 2), 
one scene of which was included in his Dramatische Dichtungen ^ 
Gedichte, 1815. The last two stanzas of the present poem were 
printed first in Gedichte, 1834. See Keller, Uhland als Drama- 
tiker, pp. 1 20-191, and Notter, pp. 80-84 ; 93-103. 

The nrst part of this poem was based upon a folk-song, ,,0 
Sannenbaum/ Des Knaben Wunderhom, II, 501 : 

O Tannenbaum, O Tannenbaum! 
S)u bift ein eblefl 9leiS. 
2)u griineft in bem SBinter, 
91 IS »ie )ur Sommerszeit I 

äBarum foUt' i^ nit grfinen, 
S)a i(^ nod^ grünen (ann? 
3c4 ^ab {ein Sater, fein SRutter, 
X)et mt(9 oerforgen lwo^, 

In Bitsching and von der Hagen's Sammlung deutscher Volks- 
lieder (1807), the poem is given as a Silesian Mountain Shepherd's 
Song, No. 42. Certain Gnes of it are contained in Uhland's 
Volkslieder, No. 151 : 

O tanne ! bu Mfl ein eb(er ^meia, 

bu grttnefl »inter unb bie hebe Tommerieit. 

2Benn aOe beume bilrre fein 

f grttnefl bu, ebled tannenbeumelein ! 

also in Clemens Brentano's .G^j. Schriften, II, 103(1852). 
Compare the first stanza of Longfellow's The Hemlock Tree, 

O hemlock tree ! O hemlock tree 1 
How faithful are thy branches! 
Green not alone in summer time, 
But in the winter's frost and rime I 
O hemlock tree! O hemlock tree! 
How faithful are thy branches! 

Page 84. VuS ,,9tormann{r<^er Oraucl^" 

®aS Sieb bom SDll&gblein unb bom 9ltno*— G^^ 
dichte, 181 5. Uhland began a drama based upon the old Norman 
custom of requiring the guest to pay for his entertainment by 
narrating some adventure, on June 15, 1814, which was executed 
on Feb. 14th and i^th, 181 5. See the Diz dou Soucretain de 
Cluny, by Jehan li Chapelain, quoted by Keller, p. 311. 
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"Usages est en Normandie, 
Que qui herbergiez est au'il die 
Fable ou ctian^on die ä I'oste. 
Ceste costume pas n'en oste 
Sire Jehans 11 Chapelains." 

A Normsm Viking, Balder by name, sought refuge in a storm 
upon an island on the coast of Normandy. His host demanded 
a present in return for his hospitality, and when Balder told him 
that his ship was laden with precious goods from the Mediterranean 
and armor from the North, he was told that a story or a song was 
required from the guest, who came from the land of his fathers. 
Balder thereupon related how the son and daughter of two mighty 
northern counts who had suffered common peril in battle and upon 
the deep, were betrothed, the boy in youth when he was receiving 
his first training in arms, and the maiden while still in her cradle. 
Through the heedlessness of the women in care of the girl, a boat 
in which she had been placed was borne away by the waves. The 
young hero sought in vain to ride with his steed into the ocean 
and rescue her. Ships which were sent in search traversed the 
sea in vain, and terrible storms arose. At last they returned 
bringing the empty bark, and all hope of rescuing the little bride 
was abandoned. The youth became a sea-rover wedded to the 
sea in which his bride wearing her ring had perished. His boat 
was splendid, like a wedding ship. He won great sea-fights, and 
was called the '^ Bridegroom of the Ocean.'' Richard the fisher, 
who had listened to the story, had once known heroic tales of 
Norman dukes and heroes, but now his memory was weak and 
confused, and he begged his foster daughter Thorilde to sing the 
'* Song of the Maiden and the Ring.'' The weird song touched 
Balder' s heart ; he recognized the maüden with golden locks, by 
the ring which she wore, aä his lost bride, and his wedding boat 
was reaudy. 

Translated by W. C. Bryant A Northern Legend^ Dexter and 
Sandars. 



Ballaben un6 Homansen. 

Page 85. Sntfasung*, 

Written on the 18 and 19 of February, 1805. Musenalmanach, 
1807. Gedichte^ 1815. A harper returned to the castle which 
was once his home, to see whether the princess, his early play- 
mate, retained the remembrance of the friendship of their child- 
hood. He saw the brilliantly lighted castle which he might not 
enter, for he must leave before the dawning of the morning. 
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The scene of the poem is suggested in the first stanza. 

I, 1. entmanbein = ^inroanbeln ; line 4 read originally toaS 
mag i^m bejciiieben \t\n i 

Werner uses this poem to illustrate the transition from an 
epic to a lyric poem. The situation at the beginning is, in his 
view, epic, which introduces the lyric, that is, the poetry of feel- 
ing and emotion. Lyrik und Lyriker ^ p. 12. 

Translated by W. A. Butler, Martin ('* The Farewell "). 

Page 87. %it Ronttc* 

Date, Jan. 20, 1805. Published like the preceding. The 
stanza consists of five verses, the first verse having no corre- 
sponding rime. 

n, 1. ^\x\i\t, = lover : in a pure sense, as often in the popular 
songs. 

m, 2. 9]>{ariabitb, a foreign form. 3. W^Xtm @(^tne, con- 
trasts the brightness encircling the Virgin's head with the pale 
light of the moon. 

(I, 8). KDollI. A popular use of this word, frequent in Uhland's 
poems, as also in Goethe's. See Der Kranz^ I, 3. 

Translated by Blackie, Dexter. 

Often set to music: among others by Brahms, Mendelssohn, 
RsUf, Otto Nicolai, Dessauer, Walther von Goethe, S. Thalberg. 

Page 87. iSer Krati}* 

Date, Jan. 28, i8oc. Published like the preceding. 
TI, 1. fiieb/ used constantly by Uhland as an uninflected 
n euter , as in the Minnesinger and in the folk songs. 
Vn, 2. toertett/ precious^ valued. See Der Rosenkranz^ I, 4. 
Translated by Blackie, Martin, Thackeray. 

Page 89. %tt €>dE)äfer* 

Date, Jan. 29, 1805. Musenalmanach^ 1807. Gedichte^ 181 5. 

Pronounced by Heine the most beautiful of all Uhland's 
poems. 

m, 1. entgegenbot = ertoteberte. 

TI, 1. Sen) was in general. use for spring in the i6th cent. : 
it is now poetic. 

Translated by Barber, W. A. Butler. 

Set to music by Silcher and Kreutzer. 

Page 90. %\t Oatergruft. 

Date, June 5 and 7, 1805. Published in connection with the 
preceding ballads. 
I, 3. Sefd^meibe = IRfißunO; as in M. H. G. 4. (&^or is usu- 
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ally neuter in this sense, but masculine when meaning a chorus 
of singers. 
ni) 4. t%, originally the genitive. 

IV, 4. This line read originally „ Unb nal^m jum ^ßfül^Ie.* 

V, 4. ino(!()t', a popular periphrastic form. ^ 

The suggestion that Goethe, in his ballad, Der König in ThuUj 
exercised an influence upon Uhland in this poem, must be re- 
garded as very doubtful. 

Set to music by Liszt. 

Page 91. ^it iktthtnhtn ^tXhtn* 

Date, July 14, 1804. Gedickte j 181 q. This is the earliest of 
all Uhlajid's poems which he retained. He was reluctant to in- 
clude this vigorous youthful production in the collected edition 
of his works, and only yielded to the insistence of his friend 
Mayer. His severe judgment has, in several cases, omitted poems 
of much freshness and beauty. See Mayer, Vol I, p. 48. The 
original title of the poem was Der Helden Sterbgesang. Uhland 
became acquainted with the heroic forms of Northern history 
and mythology through the work of Saxo Grammaticus (1204), 
which he read in his boyhood with eager interest in the German 
translation of Miiller. The names and the scene of this dramatic 
poem are borrowed from this work. 

His youthful patriotism glorifies death for one's fatherland. 
Two heroes, father and son. Tie dying on the field of battle. The 
son laments that he is snatched away from his beloved in the 
vigor of youth and from heroic song. The father answers that 
he shall be received into Walhalla, the glorious temple of gods 
and heroes, where he shall banquet with Odhin the All-father, 
where his beloved, faithful in death, shall reach to him the goblet 
at the feast. It is true, the father says, that the picture of many 
heroic deeds will not be emblazoned on his shiela ; but one deed, 
death for one's fatherland, will outweigh them all. The heroes 
die in the midst of victory. A romantic feature is given to the 
poem in the death of the youth's golden-haired bride, who was 
wont to watch for him from the tower. 

Many German poets participated in the Wars of Liberation, as 
FouquI, Eichendorff, Immermann, Seckendorf, and Körner. 

I, 8. SBooeit/ chariots, 

II, 1. 9lorne, one of the three goddesses of fate, who allot 
human destiny. 

VI, 6. 9li((ter were the twelve superior gods of Norse mythol- 
ogy, Odinn, Tyr, Thörr, Freyr, Baldr, Bragi, H^imdalr, Hödr, 
Hermodr, Vili, Vidr, Forseti, who compose the assumed Pantheon. 

Translated by Blackie, Brooks, Martin, Mrs. Sarah Helen 
Whitman. 
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Page ga. %tt bUtibe ftonig. 

Date, Aug. 23 and 24, 1804, but rewritten and greatly changed 
for the first edition of his poems, Dec. 5, 18 14. Uhland himself 
gives the source of the poem in his lectures, Schriften^ Bd. VII, 
p. 213 ff. ; 1. 294-295, Chap, on " Waffen und Rosse." 

The subject was taiken from Saxo Grammaticus, Lib. IV, 93-96, 
like the preceding. The brave Danish king, Wermund, who had 
become old and blind, was challenged by the king of the Saxons 
to surrender his realm, since he could no longer administer it, or, 
should he decline, permit his son to contest with the son of the 
Saxon king for its possession. King Wermund offered to fight 
personally with the Saxon king, but the latter refused to contend 
with a blind adversary. The ambassadors then insisted upon the 
contest between the sons. Wermund had a son, Uffo, born to 
him late in life, a silent prince who surpassed all youths of 
equal age in bodily strength, but had been regarded as lacking 
intelligence and spirit. The prince begged permission from his 
father to answer the ambassadors, and offered to fight, not only 
with the son of the Saxon king, but with the most powerful cham- 
pion whom he could bring with him. The aged king rejoiced at 
these words, and could only convince himself that it was his son 
by touching his limbs and his face. An island in the Eider 
River had been chosen as the place of combat, in accordance 
with ancient Norse usage. Skrep, a famous blade, which nothing 
could withstand, had been buried because the king could not in- 
trust it to his son, and would grant it to no other, was now given 
to the young prince. The people stood upon the shore ; but the 
king, Wermund, placed himself at the end of the bridge so that, 
in case his son fell, he could throw himself into the river, and 
awaited anxiously the result. Uffo distrusted his sword because 
it was rusted and weak, and received the blows of the Saxons on 
his shield at first. He delayed to strike until he had separated 
his two adversaries, and then, with one blow, severed the body of 
the Saxon champion, and afterward slew the Saxon prince. The 
king recognized the sound of his ancient blade, and rejoiced. 
The original form of this poem is given by Eichholtz, Quellen- 
studien, p. 17, and by Diintzer, Erl, p. no, as well as the first 
printed form. Uhland is fond of beginning a po^m by a ques- 
!/ tion, containing a picture of the whole scene, appealing at once 
to the imagination. 

I, 1. cbcin stood for norb'f(ften, in the earliest form of the 
poem. 2. Sorb =llfer. 8. Contests upon an island are of fre- 
quent mention in mediaeval lore, and bore the name ^olmgang. 
See Uhland's translation of the old French poem, Viane, where 
Roland and Oliver fight on an island in the Rhone ; also Eich 
holtz, p. 15 ; Uhland, Schriften, Bd. IV, p. 378. 
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in, 3. $ünenf(^mert, gigantic sword. The word J^tttie, O. H. 
G. Hun, M. H. G. Hiune, Heune, had, as early as the thirteenth 
century, a transferred meaning of giant, derived from the popular 
terror of the nations to the East, which invaded the German 
territory, as the Huns, Avars, Vandals, etc. The term remained 
in this sense, pre-eminently in Low Germany, where prehis- 
toric graves bear the name of " Huns* graves," J^ünenflräber. 
^unnent)ügel/ hunehedde^ hiunehedde. The word was probably 
a German tribal name before the invasions from the East. 

y.6 . ^Xt\^, glory. 

Yn, 3. Itlang. In popular lore a sword had a particular note 
or voice. Weapons were often personified, Schriftetiy 1, 29c. 
Many swords of magic origin, forged in the depths of the earth, 
are famous in mediaeval lore. Such was Balmung, Siegfried's 
brand, the sword Durandel, and Alteclaire (Haute Claire), used 
by Oliver in his contest with Roland, and the blade Excalibur in 
Tennyson's The Passing of Arthur. Charlemagne's swords 
were Joyeuse and Flamberge. The name Gunild appears in 
Saxo as the faithful wife of Osmund, who followed him to death. 
The name does not occur in Uhland's first version of the poem. 

The historical existence of Wermund and Uffo is proved, but 
their date is uncertain, and Uffo's later heroic deeds were unre- 
corded, but believed by Saxo to be illustrious. The character of 
Gunild is the creation of the poet. See Uhland, Schriften^ VII, 
pp. 213-217. 

Translated by Barber, Blackie, Brooks, Sir Theodore Martin, 
Mrs. Sarah H. Whitman. 

Page 95. ®r<t(^en< Qfreube. 

Date, Sept. 14, 1805. Musenalmanach^ 1807, and Gedickte^ 
181 5. The poem represents the simple joy of the lowly maiden 
in her princejy lover, whose heart amid all the pride of the tour- 
nament beats only for her, who salutes her on his return while 
receiving the acclamations of the people. It has often been com- 
pared with the song of Clärchen in the first act of Goethe's 
Egmo nt. 

m, 2. trufeU(^ = trofeiö. 

IV, 2. S)ant =©icfleöpreiB, prize of victory. This sense of 
S) ani is very common in the language of later chivalry. 

VII, 4. i(^ bring bir'§ ein, my love shall be your return. 

IX, 2. lojer, free. 

Page g7. iCaft Q^cf^loU am ISSttttu 
Date, Nov. 4 and 5, 1805. Musenalmanach^ 1807, and Gedichte^ 
181 5. The poem is in dialogue form. Two travellers meet, and 
question each other concerning the castle. One has seen it in the 
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glow of the evening light and in the brightness of hope, the other 
when enveloped in mist, suggesting woe. The metre, which is 
iambic, is varied by the introduction of anapests and trochees. 
Trochees appear in I, 3; IV, 2 and 4; VI, 1 ; VII, i, 3, and 4; 
VIII, 2. Variants: I, 3, gülbcn for golben; VI, 4, gülDnen for 
flolbnen; VII, 2, lid&tc for |(ftöne; VII, 4, ßülbncn for golbncn. 
fallen, IV, 3, and S^oSkt, V, 3, are not intended to present a 
(ufference of meaning. 

Translated by Longfellow, Aytoun, Martin, Sandars. 

Set to music by Raff and Kreutzer. 

Page g8. Com treuen aSaltfyer. 

Date, Dec. 9 and 16, 1805. Musenalmanach^ 1807, and Ge- 
dichte^ 1815. Few poems of Uhland have a more subtle dramatic 
interest than this. The irrevocableness of lost love is the theme. 

I, 2. J(al>eUe. Chapels dedicated to the Virgin became very 
numerous during, and subsequent to, the Crusades, when Mary 
became the type of ideal womanhood. The Lady Chapels in the 
English cathedrals date from this time. 3. gar formerly stood 
before the preposition, and not as now before the adjective, D. 
6. traut = tnnlg geliebt/ my heart's love, a familiar word in the 
folk-songs. 

n, 2. meilanb, formerly^ M. H. G. wtlent ; really a dative 
plural, O. H. G. hwllöra, E. whilom. 

m, 6 and 7. Notice the use of qm with the ace. with [(^lägt, 
and with the dat. with flopft. 

V, 1. fTomme, the maid is called so from her penitence. 

Translated by Sandars. 

Page zoo. ®cr fPtlacr. 

Date, Jan. 30, 1806. Musenalmanach^ 1807. Gedichte^ 181 5. 
The city which the pilgrim seeks is that of ideal and mystic 
blessedness on earth. See Whittier's poem of Norembega, where 
the weary explorer fancies that he sees the domes and spires of 
the wonderful city : 

** Yet onward still to eye and ear 
The baffline marvel calls ; 
I fain would look before I die 
On Norembega's walls. 



No builded wonder of these land 

My weary eye shall see ; 
A city never made with hands 

Alone awaiteth me." 

Poetical Works ^ Vol. II., 507 (1875). 
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I, 2. %yxx, the definite article is often used for the indefinite 
in the introduction to poems. 

n, 2. umfatin = umfangen, fallen, the unnasalized form of 
fangen, common in Luther, was long retained in dialect, and, 
with a popular or archaic tinge, even in the present century in 
Schiller, Platen, KUckert, and others. 

m, 2. bUT(^bIü]^t, lends a glow to, 

IV, 1. trunien, absorbed^ the survival of a participial 

y, 2 . f$f(ammenqua(, glowing torture. 

yil, 2. meldten, tender^ sensitive. 

Vm, 1. cr = bet Sraum. 

Translated by Barber, Brooks. 

Page loi. 9lbf(ft{eb. 

Date, May 15, 1806. Musenalmanach^ 1807. Gedichte ^i%\^, 
Uhland, whose life was passed in a university town, was familiar, 
both as a student and a professor, with the beautiful custom of 
German student life, to escort a comrade who had finished his 
studies, a certain distance on his journey. For similar poems see 
the Kommersbuch^ 31st ed., Nos. 125 {Lied eines abziehenden Bur- 
schen^ G. Schwab), 198, 210, 234, 249, 350-352. Numerous touches 
throughout this poem are in the genuine spirit of the Volkslied. 

I, 3. 9urf((. See the full form below (V, 2), a name applied 
to a student in the Middle Ages, who received a purse or stipend, 
bursa^ or was a member of an endowed hall or charitable founda- 
tion which was also called bursa. 

in, 2. lieb SÖruber mein = mein lieber ©ruber. The unin- 
flected adjective and the genitive possessive of the pronoun, placed 
as in early German after its noun, are very common in the folk- 
songs. 3. The departing student can banish only for a moment, 
while the parting toasts are drunk, the pain of separation from 
his love. 

IV, 4. @elbk>et0letn, yellow violets. The word is a double 
diminutive from the Lat. viola^ M. H. G. vtol, vei[h]el. ^eige- 
lein and Seielein are favorite German forms for the common 
9Seil4)en. The form is ridiculed by Heine in his Schwaben- 
Spiegel^ WerJuy XIV, 89, ^i, etc. The first syllable is here 
metrically short, ®elbt>et0letn ; in line IX, 2, the first and last 
syllables are accented. The verse is iambic tetrameter, the first 
couplet ending in a monosyllabic (masculine) rime; the second 
has three accented syllables and a hypermeter syllable, and ends 
in a dissyllabic (feminine) rime. 

In the Kommersbuch this poem is set to a folk-melody ; it has 
also been set to music by Kreutzer and Loewä. 

Translated by ? 
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Page ZQ3. iCed Knaben Zob. 

Date, June i, 1806. Published in Trost Einsamkeit y May 28, 
1808. Gedichte, 181$. In Nov., 1807, abridged. The earlier 
form has not been preserved. 

Page 104. iCer Zrannt. 

Date, Oct. 28-29, 1806. Trost Einsamkeit, May 28, 1807. 
I, $• StDO/ the feminine numeral corresponding to the old mas- 
culine jmeen. 4. ind with the ace, as often in M. H. G. 
Translated by Aytoun, Martin. 
Set to music by Schumann and Kreutzer. 

Page Z04. ^tt f<f^war}C Slitter« 

Date, Sept. i and 2, 1806. Musenalmanach, 1807. Gedickte, 
1 81 5. The conception of Death as a knight in black armor 
entering halls of merriment, was not unfamiliar in the popular 
ballads of other nations. The paintings and frescoes illustrating 
the Dance of Death, danse macabre, which originated in the 
14th century and were placed on the walls of cloisters and 
churches, may not only have sprung from this conception but 
have intensified it. Uhland represents Death's weird and chilling 
approach : the sky grows dark, the earth trembles at his presence. 
As he draws near, the flowers wither and fall The familiar 
modern Greek poem of Demos has a similar imagery. The 
romantic element always enters into Uhland's poems. It is not 
the mere depiction of the grim powers of fate, but love and life, 
youth and age, courage and beauty, are introduced to make the 
contrast complete. The king, who has rejoiced over the victory 
of his son and the defeat of his rivals, has to bow before a might- 
ier monarch. 

I, 1. ^finflllcn, an old dative plural, = an or ju ben ^finglls 
felertooen, from the Greek pentecoste, the fiftieth day after Easter. 
The word was used first in the ace, and then as a feminine or 
neuter noun in the nom. sing. An introductory word e§ is un- 
derstood. 6. J^ofburg, the place where the court of a prince 
was established; in Vienna, the Emperor's palace. 6. öfrü^* 
tt nq. symbolic ; the tournament with brilliant knights and ladies. 

ni, 1. ©Itter, the lists, bars. The space for the single com- 
bats was enclosed to prevent the rush of spectators or the with- 
drawal or flight of one of the combatants. 3. '^tvSefiXi, crest, or 
arms borne upon the shield. 4. Würbe i(( e3 f agen = f oüte \ii eS 
S^nen fagen. 

V, 3. manft, sways, an effective word as here used. 
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YULL, 3. genelen/ brings weal. The word had originally the 
idea of a victorious return from danger ; then recovery, return to 
health. 

Translated by Longfellow, Sandars. 

Page Z07. ^\t brci £ieb(r. 

Written Nov. 10, 1807. Trost Einsamkeit, May 18, 1808. The 
duty of the nearest kinsman to avenge an injury, blood revenge, 
existed not only among the Germanic nations, but among the 
Greeks. In Iceland and in Sparta it has prevailed until the pres- 
ent century. This poem is a free invention of the poet. 

I, 1. ©ifriö, the Norse form of Siegfried. It is used here as 
an iambus, and in V, 3 as a trochee. 

n, 4. abet/ again. The last line forms a refrain. 

V, 3. fei'm^ a contraction such as often occurs in the Volks- 
lieder. 

IV, 3. mol^l. See the first line of Der Wirtin Töckterlein. 

Uhland wrote to Mayer, in a letter of Nov. 15, 1807, transmit- 
ting this ballad, " It arose in an evening walk, when the moon, 
veiung itself from time to time in dark clouds, stood above our 
castle. The grewsome words (of the refrain) belong to a recently 
sketched drama " (Mayer, I 14). 

Set to music by Loewe and Schumann. 

Page 108. !Sc< ®oIbfc^m{cbd IC&c^terCefm 

Date, Jan. 28, 1809. Pantheon, II (1810). Gedichte, 1815. 
This poem was one of several enclosed in a letter to Mayer, Jan. 
29, 1809. Uhland sent two forms of the poem, a longer and a 
shorter, requesting Mayer to give his opinion of their merits. In 
the longer, the goldsmith made also a necklace for the bride. 
Uhland recognized that this involved a repetition of incident, 
and chose to retain the shorter form. Occasionally there are 
felicities in the longer poem which have been lost in the more 
exact statement of the shorter. There is a simplicity more cor- 
responding to the tone of the Volkslied in certain parts of the 
original. The maiden's speech when she donned the necklace is 
of this character (IV) : 

ff^d^ tounberfelig ift bie IBraut, 
2)te folded traaen fott. 
. «d^ ftcctte mir bcr JHittcr traut 
9hir an bie »ruft ein SIttmlein, 
SEBie u)är' id^ freubentooU." 

See Mayer, Ludwig Uhland, I, 116-118. 
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Steudener, Zur Beurtheilung von L. Uhlands Dichtungen^ 
p. 6, calls attention to a Volkslied in Uhland's collection which 
suggests certain stanzas of the present poem : 

0^4 golbfd^mib, liefer golbfd^mib mein, 
mac^ mir «on golb ein ringelein ! 
9Ra^ mir «on goib ein ringelein ! 
ed gehört ber ^erjaUerliebften mein. 

Unb ba bad rtnglein war bereit, 
groB arbeit mar baran geleit (gelegt)." 

Alu hoch- und niederdeutsche Volkslieder^ Bd. I, 48, Nr. 15 A. 
The first stanza read in the original : 

,,(5in ®olbfd^mieb mar in einer @tabt, 

5)er fa§t' Diel eblcr Stein'. 

2)aS reid^fle Aleinob, bad er l^att', 

^aS war bie jung' ^elen, 

©ein t^eureä X:öd^terlein.* 

Translated by Brooks, Sandars. 
Set to music by Loewe. 

Page xxo. ®er SEBirtin %^^Xtt\t\n, 

Date, Dec. 24, 1809, published first in the Deutscher Dichter- 
waldy 18 1 3, signed "Volker." GedtchtCy 181 5. A folk-song has 
been held to be the basis of this poem, beginning : 

@d tamen brei ^ie6e au§ ^orgenlanb, 
2)ie athtw fic^ für brei @rafen au3, 
@ie xamen vor beS f^rau SBirt^in ^olm^ ; 

The three strangers here contend for the possession of the maiden, 
the first of whom claimed to have given her a betrothal ring, the 
second to have pledged her in a glass of wine. She was slain and 
divided between them, I^nfognito, Des Knaben Wunderhorn, 
II, 34 (1876, 2*« Aufl.). See Simrock, Volkslieder^ No. 32. Box- 
berger, in the AfLg.^ Bd. XI, communicates from the Nachlass 
of Achim von Arnim, one of the original collectors of the poems, in 
Des Knaben Wunderhorn, two similar Volkslieder, with a refrain, 
the first beginning : 

aWarfd^icrer breb ©olbaten rool^l über ben SRI^eln/ 

So^l über ben 9fll^ein. 

@ie teerten bei) einer f^rau SEBirt^in ein, 

SBieUeid^ um nnb um, 

SieUeid^ um unb um, 

aSielleicbt bo babara. 

f^rau SBirt^in l^abt il^r gut Sier unb a\x^ 3Bein, 

@o fc^enCet uitä brauen @olbaten frifc^ ein, etc. 
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The second began : 

Gd reifen bret) ^urfd^e idoI^I über ben 9l^ein, 

@c^napp ouf! 

(Sie teerten bei einer ^^rau 2BirtI)in wol^l ein, 

@(^napp auf uitb ft^napp nieber, 

@auf aud unb tlopf loiebec, 

Schnapp auf I 

The coarse soldier's song is transformed by Uhland so as to 
show the power of innocence and beauty in death to awe and 
even exalt. Constancy extending beyond the grave thus became 
the motive of the poem, which is one of the most touching of all 
U hland's poems. 

1. Surf(^e or IBurfc^en. 3. @te, the use of the third person 
in address for the second ; gut in prose would be inflected to 
agree with both Sier and ^ein. 5. ift/ the use of the singular 
verb with two singular subjects. 

A rhymed couplet with four accented syllables is a favorite 
verse in the folk-songs: 

lySd flogen brei @terne idoI^I über ben fR^ein." 

— IVunderharHf II, 43. 

Eichholtz, p. 105 ; Mittler, Hessische Volkslieder, No. 121. A 
poem similar to U hland's, and probably based upon it, appeared 
in the Wunderhorn^ 2d ed., and in Simrock's Volkslieder y No. 32 : 

(Sd reiten brei 9teitrr too^l über ben Slb^in, 
S9et einer ^rau SBirt^in, ba teerten S^t ein. 

Translations by Barber, Dexter, Brooks, W. A. Butler, Martin. 
Sung to a popular folk-melody, also set to music by Loewe. 

Page izx. iCic Vtä^bcrin. 

Date, Feb. 9, 181 5. Gedichte ^ 181 5. The Nürnberger Corre- 
spondent of Nov. 13, 1 8 14, under the title " Das Opfer der Liebe^^ 
contained the narrative upon which this poem is based, and 
Uhland's poem is a poetical version almost exact in content with 
the original account. The scene took place in Disouguin, a vil- 
lage near Aire, in the former county of Artois. The name of 
the maiden was Marie Josefe Dalb, who fell exhausted when she 
heard the words of the landlord, and learned that her exertion 
was in vain. She lived eleven years in an unconscious state, 
without the power to move, the only sign of life being a scarcely 
perceptible token of breathing. The purely pathetic is not neces- 
sarily poetic ; and it may be questioned here whether the former 
element does not dominate in this poem, to the expense of the 
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latter. See Holland, Ueber Uhlands Gedicht, Die Mähderin 

(1874). 
n, 2. jlatttit^, richly. 4. ü}lal^ben, swaths. 
Vli 1. fürber = toeiter, an old comparative olfort. 
Translated by Brooks, Sandars. 

Pagre 1x3. ^terbefläitgc. 

1. S)al Stftnbd^n. Date, Oct. 4, 1810. Morgenblatt, Oct. 19, 
and Gedichte, 181 5. 

The motive of this poem, the celestial music heard by the 
dying, has been used by numerous poets. 

Uhlahd sent to Kerner, June 10, 1809, the sketch of a comedy 
in one act called Die Serenade. When the two students speak 
of music, Claros says : — 

v3a, i(^ filaube, menn mir t>er!(äTt toerben, fo gefd(|iet)t el burc^ 
bie ^IRelobie ber ^tmmltf(^n S^öre, unb niddt timfonfi fagt man, 
ba^..bie bent %ot>t na^en Sfterd felige äJlufii ^ören, benn bal ifl 
i^r Übergang in ^a^ ©eiflerreii!^/ 

Keller, Uhland als Dramatiker, p. 477, Notter, p. 86. 

Translated by Aytoun, Blackie, Brooks, Dexter, Martin, W. 
W. Story. 

More than one hundred musical compositions have been printed 
based on this poem, anion? others by Loewe, Spohr, H. Proch, 
J. Brüll, J. Dessauer, C. Eckert, F. Hiller, F. W. Jahns. 

2. 5Die Drget. 8. %\t 5Drof[eI. June 14 and 15, 1834. ' Pub- 
lished first in the eighth edition of Uhland's Poems, 1835. 

Translated by Brooks, Sandars. 

Page 1x4. ^tt £citflern. 

Date, Nov. 27-28, 1809. Jahrbüchlein, 1815. Gedichte, 181 5. 

Sent by Uhland, through his friend Mayer, to Rosa Varn- 
hagen, in Hamburg, Feb. 17, 1810. Mayer, I, 148. 

1, 1. ber relates to er in the third line. Its position at the 
beginning of a verse, occurs in Goethe and is not infrequent in 
Uhland 2. fremben is contrasted with eignen in the fourth 
line, and leid&te with fd&mer. 

Translated by Skeat. 

Page X16. ^t% Siangerd aEBfeberfcf^r. 

Date, Feb. 3, 1810. Poetischer Almanach, 1812. Gedichte, 
1 81 5. Several of Uhland's poems are tributes to the immortality 
of song and the poet's influence. The past lives only in his 
verse. 
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IV, 1. ^onben = donate, a weak plural 
Translated by Brooks, Fumess. 

Page 1x6. !Sa< Q^(ft{ffl(fti. 

Date, Jan. 28, 181 o. Published first in the Pantheon^ Bd. Ill, i 
(1 810). Uhland, in a journey the same year, upon the Rhine, 
from Mainz to Koblenz, witnessed an incident similar to that 
described in this poem. 

»6in unbefannter iRetfegenoffe bliel bcr@ ^oft^om ixoax stemltc^ 
Wt&tX, ober bte Sdne toerfl&rten ft(^ im äBteber^all ; ba aoa ein 
anbetet eine ^(öte ^etDor unb bann fiimmte bie (SkfeUfc^aft mit 
©efang ein. Gin fonbetbated ^ufammentteffen mit meinem 
ßiebe.* 

Diary of May 15, 1810. Witwe, p. 60. 

ni, 2. Stift = 3»inöe, ferrule; S^qtbt, U. G. for ©tiff, 
handle. 
Set to music by Loewe, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Kreutzer. 

Page 118. ^dinger* Oorfibcr}{ebn. 

Date, Feb. 3, 18 10. Poetischer Almanachy 181 2. Gedichte^ 
181 5. The most successful of Uhland's poems of sentiment are 
those in which the thought is only suggested, and left to the 
imagination of the reader. It is apparently unconscious, but at 
the same time the highest art. The hearer is won into the mood 
of the poem, as in the case of a mysterious landscape which 
throws its spell over the beholder. 

n, 2. met = einer bet. 

Translated by Blackie (" Dream or Reality "). 

Page 1x8. iDer Zraunt« 

Date, Nov. 28, 1811. Die Musetiy Part Third, 1812, and in 
Gedichte, 181 5. In popular lore in Germany kindly spirits, the 
elves, the nixes, or the dwarfs, bless some locality with their 
presence. If offended, these gentle beings forsake their home, 
and those whom they have blessed prosper no more. 

n, 4. Sretfle, ferryman. The O. H. G, word,/pr/ö, M. H. G. 
verge, which survived in the 17th cent., has been revived in late 
poetical language. 

Translated by Barber, Brooks. 

Page xao. iDer gute ftamcrab« 

Date, Sept., 1809. A poem in the genuine spirit of the Volks- 
lied, the conciseness, vividness, and quaint forms of which it 
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preserves. The melody to which it is sung has contributed much 
to make it popular. 

I, 2. nit, a popular form for ntc^t. 

in, 8. In the midst of the fieht duty calls the soldier, and 
he cannot stop to reach his hand to his dying comrade. There 
is no harshness here, as some editors have held, only loyalty 
to duty. Higher interests even than those of affection demand 
that he shall not waver in the moment of peril. 

n, 10. A popular equivalent of the classical animae dimidum 

m, 1. »iff, sc. i(^. 2. bertoeit = tod^renb. 3. lann, sc t^. 
Eichholtz thinks that he finds the source of this poem in a 
Volkslied given in Des Knaben Wunderhom for i8o6, Rewelge, 
The two stanzas run as follows : -^ 

X(^ 89niber bin i(^ jefct gefc^offen. 
S)ie ihi(|el j^at ntid^ fcQioer getroffen, 
Xraa muD in mein Duartier, 
(E9 111 nid^t »eit »on ^ier. 

9t4 9ruber id^ lann bid^ niAt tragen« 
2>ie f^einbe ^aben unS gefd^lagen, 
2id^ XKA% marfd^ieren in Xob. 

Translated by Sandars, Skeat. 

Set to music by Kreutzer and others, also sung to a popular 
melody. It is also sung to the music of Holtei's Maniellied 
(»Sjftiet brci^ifl 3at)re bifl bu alt*), which has revived a popular 
strain of the i6th century. 

Page zao. iCcr Stofenfrati}. 

Date, July 27, 1810. Poetischer Almanack^ 1812, Gedichte, 
181 5. The poet places in contrast the bright scene of the tourna- 
ment, with young knights eager for recognition, and the. veteran 
crusader, who has grown gray in conflict, returning weary to his 
home. His heart had once bounded with like ardor in combats 
of knightly valor ; even now he would willingly join in the con- 
test, but his limbs fail him. A hitherto unknown vision of love 
comes to him in the fair young queen of the contest. His life 
ends with the death of hope. There is no reason to suppose that 
the sixth stanza relates to Uhland himself. 

YI, 6. The queen of the tournament is often represented 
crowned with flowers. 

X, 7. eS relates to the act of crowning the veteran hero. 
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Page Z23. ^tt ^it^tt. 

Date, June i, 1809. Poetischer Almanack^ 1812. Gedichte, 
181 5. The knight, conscious that the gaze of the queen of the 
tournament rests upon him, is irresistible. Holland quotes a pas- 
sage from Uhland's dramatic fragment, Schildeis^ which contains 
substantially this scene : 

Sginl^arb. 

»®ebenfft bu bed SlumierS gu 9tegenB(urg ? 
^er SSaieml^eraog gab eS. 

^ i e t to a I b. 

O {a : wie fa^en 
Sie fc^önen S)amen ringd auf bent ®erüft I 

(Sginl^arb. 

2)ie anbern toaren Saub mir, Slbell^eit 
%xt 9lofe. 

2)tetn)alb. 
Slbell^eit, bed Aaiferd Xod^tev? 

(Egini^arb. 

SBie id^ aufMitfte, traun I ed tooQte ba 

S)e8 ßersenS Sd^lag ben ^anjer mir burc^bved^en, 

2)er fangen ®lut Durchbrennen bad SSifier. 

[I^r fanfted 9lugenli(i^t, ed »ar in mir 

tu flammen, ilprer 9tebe milbed 9Bel^n 

(um @turme, fie, ber fd^öne SRaientaa, 
jn mir sum braufenben Remitter morben, 
Unb ailed nieberbonnernb, brad^ i($ (od.'' 

See Keller, pp. 140-14 1. 

For the metre see the note to the Romanze vom kleinen 
Däumling, Translated by Blackie. 

Page 124. Stomanje t»om Clcfncn iCaumKng* 

Date, Nov. 30, 1812. Gedichte, 181 5. This poem commemo- 
rates the achievements of Tom Thumb, the hero of popular 
stories in various languages. Tales of a similar hero are found 
in India, Africa, and even among the different tribes of Indians 
of America. The essence of all these stories seems to be the 
adventures of a tiny being gifted with prodigious intelligence or 
valor, who is exposed in the forest by a cruel par^t, but who 
through shrewdness regains his home by following some scattered 
clew. At the house of the ogre he frees himself by transferring 
the golden crowns from the heads of the ogre's children to his 
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own brothers, so that the ogre mistakes and destroys his own 
children. Sometimes he steals the ogre's seven-mile-boots and 
escapes with the treasures of his wife. His swiftness and adroit- 
ness enable him to win court favor, etc., etc. 

The French tale of Perrault, Le petit Poucet^ has nothing in 
common save the name with the popular story. See Lang's 
PerrauWs Tales, pp. civ-cxv. 

The fame of the miniature hero has traversed all nations with 
speed equal to his own swift movements in his seven-mile-boots. 

The metre is that of the Spanish romances, giving a mock 
heroic dignity to the deeds immortalized. 

In place of rime we have assonance, the vowel of the even lines 
corresponding. The Romance languages seek the harmony of 
the vowel sounds, while less musical languages lay stress upon 
the consonants. Assonance consists in the correspondence of the 
vowels of the last accented syllable (^ehung) and of the vowels 
of the following unaccented syllable (Setlfung) in recurring lines. 
The assonance must return at regular intervals in order to strike 
the ear and be carried on in the mind. Owing to the absence in 
German of full vowels, a, <?, », in final syllables, and the dominance 
of the weak vowels, e and i, assonance in less perfect. Assonance 
appears first in German in the unrimed poems of the Bremer Bei- 
träge. Under the influence of the Romanticists, countless poems 
having this feature were introduced in translations from the Italian 
and Spanish, and in romances and dramas modelled after them, 
In lyric poetry Uhland, Tieck, Riickert, Platen, Wilhelm Müller, 
and Heine have been prominent in replacing rime with assonance. 
See Minor Neuhochdeutsche Metrik, pp. 343-349. 

Translated by Brooks, Furness. 

Page 125. 9lomati|e »om 9lc|cnfentem 

Date, Feb. 13, 181 5. Gedichte, 181 5. A clever sarcasm upon 
reviewers 

I, 4. Sod ))on ^ol3, a wooden hobby-horse, 

ni, 4. Three classes of writers are mentioned here, the one 
devoted to mediaeval German legends, the sonnetteer with his 
faint thrumming of romantic love-songs, and he who extols the 
fervor of the mystic preachers of the Middle Ages. The critic is 
the enemy of the Romantic school in three of its directions. 
StnblDurm, the dragon slain by Siegfried in the Nibelungenlied 
and in the folk-books. 

IV, 3. Düntzer thinks Wackenröder's " Herxensergiessungen 
eines kunst liebenden Klosterbruders" (1797) is referr^ to. 

VI, 1. gro^ bej(!()etben, with magnanimous humility or self- 
abnegation. 
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It is probable that Christian Friedrich Weisser, the editor of 
the Morgenblatty an active opponent of the young poets of the 
Swabian school of Romanticists, is meant preeminently in this 
poem. He had incurred the enmity of these poets, and the Früh- 
lingslied des Rezensenten was also directea against him. See 
also Dederich, Ludwig Uhland als Dichter und Patriot^ p. 26. 

Page 126. ^tt Staubcr* 

Date, Jan. 20 and 21, 1810. Gedichte^ 1820. The power of 
innocence and beauty to repress the ruthlessness of the robber is 
here illustrated. 

Set to music by Loewe and Kreutzer. 

Page Z27. iCuratib. 

This poem was completed July 27, 1814, and published in Ge- 
dichte^ 181 5. It was probably based on a statement in Nostra- 
damus' Les vies des plus ciUbres et anciens Polies Provenceaux 
(1575), as revised and translated into Italian by G. M. Crescim- 
beni, Commentari intorno alia sua historia della volgare poesia 
(1704). 

The Italian work speaks of Guglielmo Durante of Puimosson 
in Provence, or, according to others, of Montpellier, one of the 
most eminent jurists of his time, who loved a lady of the house 
of the Balbi, with which he was himself connected. He sang 
many songs in her praise in the Provencal language, for he was a 
famous poet. He induced an astrologer to cast her horoscope, 
who declared that a remarkable event would happen at her [sup- 
posed] death, but that she would long survive. Many years 
later she was taken ill, and apparently died upon the third day. 
When Durante heard of it, he fell dead upon the spot, and was 
buried on the same day as his beloved Balba. When she had 
been placed in her grave, signs of life appeared, and she was 
restored. When she learned of Durante's death, she renounced 
life and became a nun. Durante died in 1270. Uhland trans- 
formed this strange incident, changing slightly the names, and 
writing a poem in the extreme sentiment of the French songs of 
the period referred to. The boldness of the incidents is presented 
with such grace and additional motives as to lend a poetic color 
to the whole, notwithstanding its improbable features.* 

Translated by Aytoun, Blackie, Martin, and others. 

Page Z28. !^ant(. 

This poem was finished July 26, 1814, and published in Ge- 
dichte^ 1 81 5. Its immediate source is ascribed to a passage in 
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Bouterwek's Geschichte der italienischen Poesie und Beredsam- 
keit^ Vol. I, p. 6i ff. " Dante was not yet ten years old when 
he regarded a maiden of about the same age with more than a 
lad's interest ; and this maiden became the muse who inspired 
his earliest poems, and who was to him afterward, as long as he 
lived and wrote, the divinity of his thoughts and of his verse. 
She was called Beatrice, or, by a favorite girl's name, Bice Porti- 
nari. On the occasion of a festival which his parents gave to 
their children on the first day of May, according to a Florentine 
custom, the little Dante saw the beautiful Bice for the first time. 
Her influence upon him was like that of an angel of light. Her 
image stamped itself upon his thoughts with the glory of a being 
who did not belong to the circle of mortals. When, in his 
eighteenth year, he heard her voice for the first time, and saw her 
go past in the full bloom of her charms, and she greeted him 
in a friendly manner, he was, as he himself said, lifted above all 
earthly spheres.'' When the news of her death, in her twenty- 
sixth year, came to him, '* he wept long and in silence. Had a 
great loss finally come to him ? Never had his Beatrice been more 
to him than the innocent object of an imagination which idealized, 
and of a love which made no claims. . . . The conviction that 
he now loved a real angel could easily reconcile one who soared 
so gladly to celestial heights, to a destiny which really robbed 
him of nothing of earth." 

Uhland contrasts the two scenes before the gate of Florence, 
where Dante first saw the pure maiden of his dreams, and again 
she was borne away with muffled strains to her burial. It is 
possible that Uhland's poem was based directly on the reading of 
Dante's Vita Nuova (See Chapters II, III, XXXII). 

m, 1 ; IV, 1. Dante's mother had a dream of a lofty laurel- 
tree before his birth, prefiguring the future greatness of her son. 

The poet thus associates Beatrice with Dante's future fame, 
from whom his loftiest inspiration came. 

VI, 8. Dante's earliest fame is made coincident with the bloom 
of Beatrice's beauty. 

Translated by Sir Theodore Martin, and prefixed to his edition 
of the Vita Nuova. 

Page X3Z. 99ertran be Sorn. 

Date, Nov., 1829. Published first in the Morgenblatt for Nov. 
26, 1829, and in Gedichte, 1831. Uhland was incited to new 
poetical activity at this time. The prospect of an appointment 
as professor in the University of Tübingen gave a new impulse 
to his powers. This ballad was suggested by reading of Diez' 
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Leben und Werke der Troubadours^ which was published the 
same year, and which treats of Bertran de Born, pp. 179-233. 
Bertran de Born was a knight who flourished between 1180-1195, 
and also one of the most famous of the troubadours. He was 
probably a native of Born in Bourdelois, south of M6doc. He was 
a restless, turbulent knight, fond of strife, and happy only in dis- 
seminating discord. A revolt of the nobles of Aquitaine against 
Duke Richard, son of Henry H. of England, was his work. 
Richard's brother Henry, governor of Anjou, who was beloved 
for his gentleness, was summoned by the nobles to contend for 
the lordship of Aquitaine. Bertran's fierce poems roused in 
Henry a sense of injury, and stung him to action against his 
brother, the pretext of which was the fortification by Richard 
of the castle of Clairvau, which belonged to Anjou. King Henry 
himself was obliged to come to Richard's assistance, having King 
Alphonso of Arragon as his ally. Prince Henry won to his sup- 
port Raymund (Raimund) V. of Toulouse, and King Philip 
August of France. Bertran de Born exulted in this conflict, and 
his poems relating to it were full of fierce joy. King Henry laid 
siege to the castle of Limoges, while Prince (or Duke) Henry 
was absent, preparing to inflict a severe blow upon his father. 
The prince suddenly fell ill of a fever in the castle of Martel. 
Filled with contrition for the part which he had taken against 
his father, he sent asking forgiveness and that he might see him 
once. The counsellors of the king feared some plot ; but the king 
drew a ring from his finger, and sent it to the dying prince as a 
token of forgiveness. The prince pressed it to his lips, confessed 
his sins, and had himself laid upon ashes to evince his penitence, 
clothed in a shirt of coarse hair, and with a rope about his neck. 
Thus he died. His beautiful g^fts and sorrow for his loss op- 
pressed no one more than Bertran, who wrote two laments for 
the dead prince. After the capture of Limoges, Henry attacked 
Bertran's Castle of Autafort, which was taken by assault after a 
week's siege. 

Bertran, who had been the chief instigator of the struggle, was 
conducted to the tent of the king, who addressed him harshly : 
" Bertran, Bertran, you once boasted that you did not require the 
half of your wits ; now, however, you seem to need them all." 
" Sire," Bertran answered, " it is true that I said this, and I told 
the truth, but now I no longer possess them." " How so ? " asked 
the king. " Sire, upon the day that your son, the admirable 
young king, died, I lost wit and consciousness." 

** Then the king wept, and pardoned him, and gave him robes 
and lands and honors, and he lived long, and became a Cistercian 
monk." 
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Dante placed Bertran in one of the lowest circles of hell, 
because he had incited a son to war with his father. — Inferno^ 
Canto XXVIII, IL 1 12-142. 

'Bertrand de Born,' says the old Provenjal biography, pub- 
lished by Raynouard, Choix de Poesies Originales des Trouba- 
dourSy V, 76, 'was a chatelain of the bishopric of P6rigueux, 
Viscount of Hautefort, a castle with nearly a thousand retainers. 
He had a brother, and would have dispossessed him of his inheri- 
tance, had it nof been for the King of England. He was always 
at war with all his neighbors, with the Count of P6ngueux, and 
with the Viscount of Limoges, and with his brother Constantine, 
and with Richard when he was Count of Poitou. He was a good 
cavalier, and a good warrior, and a good lover, and a good trouba- 
dour ; and well informed and well spoken ; and knew well how to 
bear good and evil fortune. Whenever he wished, he was master 
of King Henry of England and of his son ; but always desired 
that father and son should be at war with each other, and one 
brother with the other. And he always wished that the King of 
France and the King of England should be at variance; and if 
there were either peace or truce, straightway he sought and en- 
deavored by his satires to undo the peace, and to show how each 
was dishonored by it. And he had great advantages and great 
misfortunes by thus exciting feuds between them. He wrote 
many satires, but only two songs. . . . And he set his whole 
heart on fomenting war; and embroiled the father and son of 
England, until the young king was killed by an arrow in a castle 
of Bertrand de Born. 

*■ In this notice the old biographer indicates the dominant trait 
of Bertrand's character very distinctly ; it was an unbridled pas- 
sion for war. He loved it not only as the occasion for exhibiting 
proofs of valor, for acquiring p>ower and winning glory, but also, 
and even more, on account of its hazards, on account of the exal- 
tation of courage, and of life which it produced, nay, even for the 
sake of the tumult, the disorders, and the evils which are accus- 
tomed to follow in its train. Bertrand de Bom is the ideal of 
the undisciplined and adventuresome warrior of the Middle Age, 
rather than that of the chevalier in the proper sense of the term.' 
— Fauriel, Histoire de la Poesie Proven^ale^ Adler's Trans., 
p. 483. 

He was the author of the spirited war-song, well known to all 
readers of Trobadour verse, beginning : 

" The beautiful spring delights me well, 
When flowers and leaves are growing; 
And it pleases my heart to hear the swell 
Of the birds' sweet chorus flowing 
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In the echoing wood; 
And I love to see, all scattered around, 
Pavilions and tents on the martial ground; 

And my spirit finds it good. 
To see, on the level plains beyond 
Gay knights and steeds comparisonM ; ** — 

and ending with a challenge to Richard Cceur de Lion, telling 
his minstrel Papial to go : 

« And tell the Lord of ' Yes and No ' 
That peace already too long has been.'' 

Quoted from Longfellow's The Divine Comedy^ note to Canto 
XXVIII, 1. 134. 

II, 2. This feature of the poem, the castle in flames, Uhland 
took from Diez, who says (p. 160), that Bertran, while his pos- 
sessions were burning, composed a poem {^Sirventes) in which he 
derided his conquerors. 

m, 4. Sentaborn = Vent odour. Eblas V. of Ventadour had 
been incited against Henry by Bertran. 

IV. Bertran is represented as having touched the heart of the 
Princess Matilda with the songs which he dedicated to her, and 
of which she was proud. He sent a minstrel to her wedding to 
sing of his longing. 

Two canzones of Bertran are extant, addressed to Matilda, 
daughter of King Henry the Second, and the wife of Duke Henry 
the Lion. 

y. 8. In the poem Duke Henry dies from an arrow before the 
castle of Monfort, not from fever in the castle of Martel, as was 
actually the case. 

VI, 6. The king is represented as in England. The dying 
prince pressed his friend's hand as a message of penitence to his 
father. 

VH, 4. No power to use lance or lyre was left to him. 

See Diez, Leben und Werke der Troubadours^ pp. 148-192 ; 
Eichholtz, Quellenstudien zu Uhlands Balladen^ pp. 43-53 ; 
Düntzer, Erl^ pp. 168-175. 

The poem is written in trochaic tetrameter verse of eight lines, 
the even lines riming. 

Translated by Furness. 

Page 133. %vt SEBaKer. 

Date, Dec. 17, 1829. Published in the Morgenblatt of 1830, 
No. 2, and in the fifth edition of the poems (Gedichte, 183 1), A 
pilgrim seeks wearily forgiveness from shrine to shrine, but his 
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forgiveness must be confirmed by a miracle. Until the iron band 
which he wears about his body, foreed from the sword with which 
he slew his brother in anger, is broken by a divine act of grace, he 
must journey onward. At last he reaches the church of the Ma- 
donna de Varca, which stands on the promontory of Cape Finis- 
terre, on the north-western coast of Spain. An image of the Virgin 
is said to have been borne thither miraculously in a boat, whence 
the name of the church. From it shone a beacon light which 
guided mariners in the darkness. 

It has been supposed that the source of this poem was found in 
the Quirinaliay a Latin poem of Metellus of Tegernsee, written 
about 1069. A similar event is said to have taken place at the 
grave of St. Quirinus in the church of the former Benedictine 
Abbey. This poem should be compared with Die verlorene 
Kirche and the Wallfahrtskirche^ which embody similar beauti- 
ful representations of the mediaeval church. Uhland reverenced 
the service which this church had done for civilization and human- 
ity, and saw the faith and worship of the Middle Ages in a golden 
light. The metrical form of the poem is like that of Bertran 
de Bom. 

Translated by Brooks. 

Page 136. 9{( SibafToabröde. 

Date, March 15 and 16, \%2A' Published in the Deutscher 
Musenalmanach for 1835, and in Gedichte, 1835. Don Fran- 
cisco Espoz y Mina, one of the most brilliant leaders of the 
numerous guerilla bands which were organized by the Central 
Junta in Spain in 1809, to resist the French armies under Soult, 
Ney, and Mortier, became later Captain-General of Navarre, and 
commander of the Spanish Army of the North. He was born in 
1 781, in Idozin, a village of Navarre. His active military career 
extended, with brief intermissions, from 1809 to 1836. He fought 
against French domination, against absolutism in government, 
and in behalf of a liberal constitution. During the years in 
which Wellington fought in the West, Mina was indefatigable 
in opposing the French in the East. His genius and patriotism 
and absolute supremacy in his native province caused him to be 
called the " King of Navarre." When Wellington entered France 
from Spain in 1814, Mina commanded one division of his army. 
During the reactionary reign of Ferdinand VH., he lived in .exile 
in France and England. In 1820, when the country rose in revolt 
against the tyranny of the king, he returned to Spain and assumed 
command of the movement for the restoration of the Constitution 
of 181 2, and forced the royal troops across the Pyrenees. He re- 
sisted the advance of the large army of the Duke of AngoulSme 
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to restbre Ferdinand to power in 1823, and fled for safety to 
England. When the Revolution of July, 1830, broke out, he was 
again in Spain, fighting, but unsuccessfully, in behalf of the con- 
stitutional movement. In 1834 he was placed at the head of the 
Spanish forces which supported the Regent, Queen Christina, 
against the Car lists, but sickness and infirmity prevented his 
b^ing an active part in this campaign. He was made Captain- 
General of Catalonia in October, 1835, but died in Barcelona the 
following year, Dec. 24, 1836. He is a type of several brilliant 
chiefs who worked simultaneously for the cause of liberal govern- 
ment in Spain. He was of the greatest personal gallantry. His 
military movements were made with the greatest celerity, and 
usually with splendid success. He knew no sentiment of human- 
ity in treating the foreign enemies of his country. 

Mina was wounded first in the campaign of 1809. The state- 
ment that his wounds broke out afresh is reported in contem- 
porary accounts. 

The Bidassoa is the small stream separating France from 
Spain, and flowing into the Bay of Biscay. It has formed one 
of the most frequent routes of invasion in numerous campaigns. 

II, 7. 6tcnb = bie Qfrcmbe. 

Translated by Brooks, Sandars. 



Page 138. UnfNm* 

Date, June 3 to 6, 1814. Morgenblatt^ 181 5 (Oct. 17), and 
Gedichte, 181 5. According to Schwab, in his article on Uhland,* 
this poem upon one habitually unlucky is a humorous satire on 
the poet himself. It was written a few days after his breach with 
the Minister of Justice, who refused to accord to Uhland a sal- 
aried position in his bureau, such as had been promised. He 
wrote soon after to Mayer, " It is true that I was not born to be 
an advocate. I lack especially a talent for acquisition, but it 
has become my vocation." f All his hopes for a professorship 
seemed blasted. Repeated applications for government positions 
where his legal studies might be advantageously employed, had 
been rejected, and efforts to secure a publisher for a volume of 
his poems had been fruitless. Under these circumstances he was 
almost ready to regard himself as a failure. In reference to a 
gloomy tragedy which Uhland entitled Johannes Parricida, he 
remarked, " It was with him as it is with me : he was unlucky in 



* Kleinere Schriften, p. 34, 1826. 

t Mayer, Lttdwig Uhland^ Vol. II, p. 24. 
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everything."* There is evidently a pathos beneath the light 
mood. 

Translated by Brooks. 

Page 140. %tt 9tin0. 

Date, Jan. 3 and 4, iSii. Poetischer Almanack. 1812. Ge- 
dichte^ 181 5. The loyalty of the betrothed depends upon the fate 
of the ring which has been given, a familiar theme in the folk- 
songs. Werner regards the poem as suggested by a Lithuanian 
folk-song, Der versunkene Brautring^ in Herder's Volkslieder, 
in which sad forebodings and final realization attach to the loss 
of the bridegroom's ring. Probably little more than a parallel 
is here present. Hassenstein compares the Rheinischer Bundes- 
ring, Des Knaben Wunderhorn, Vol. i, p. 395 (2d ed., 1876). 
Uhland's poem was written in Paris. See Werner, Vjs. Lg., 
Vol. I, 510. 

Translated by Mary A. Burt. 

Page 142. ®raf ®ber|iarb« 9B(ifibortt. 

Written in the Palais Royal, Oct. 13, 1810, while Uhland was 
pursuing his studies in France. Published in the Poetischer Al- 
manachj 181 2, and Gedichte, 181 5. Count Eberhard im Bart, the 
first Duke of Wiirtemberg (149O, made a journey to the Holy Land 
in 1468. Tradition says that he brought back with him a thorn- 
branch of the species from which the crown of thorns of Christ 
was made. He planted the branch in the grounds of the little 
castle of Einsiedel in the forest of Schönbuch. The twig grew 
until it became a mighty shrub, indicating by its growth the 
extension or decline of the ducal house. The little castle of 
Einsiedel was a favorite resort of Eberhard; and here, in the 
neighboring cloister of the Blue Monks, he found his final resting 
place. The castle is still preserved in part ; and in the centre of 
the grounds a stately white thorn-tree is standing, which is said 
to have sprung from the original tree which was brought from 
the Holy Land. The castle is situated about two leagues from 
Tübingen. 

The first mention of the thorn-tree is found in Fischart's Gar- 
gantua (1575), in chapter 39, where he says: " Like the thorn- 



* Notter, pp. 220 and 399. Gotzinger calls attention to several similar 
representations of misfortune, both in prose and verse, as E. T. A. 
Hoffmann's Märchen Der goldene Top/, and poems by Riickert, Un- 
glück, and by Uhland's friend, Gustav Pfizer, published as a ghoul. 
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bush of Duke Eberhard with the Beard in Schönbuch/' Crusius 
says in his Swabian Annals: 

»2)ajclbfl tfl ein antnüt]^ifle§ ©(ä^Iö^Icin, ©tutcn=^au§ genannt, 
unb ein ^aöborn (Rubus caninus) ber fo flro§ unb auägebreitet 
ifi, "ba^i er im Umfang 62 (5I)Ien (6llen) l^ätt unb auf 40 fleineren 
Säulen xxi%i, 9liemanb fann aud^ beffen ©tamm umfaffen." — 
Annales Survici (1593). 

Uhland's account seems to have rested upon the statement of 
Zeller. In speaking of the Duke he says : 

»SSon bet 9letfe nad^ 3erufälem mu^ MSn nod^ eine Xrabitton 
beifügen, meldte biejenige ijt, ba^ er einen SDornsmeig bon bee 
(Gattung barmit 6^rifti (S^rone ift gefloddten gemejen, mit fic^ auS 
bem gelobten Sanb gebracht, unb in bem (Sinnebel eingeftedEt ^abe, 
barau§ bernad^ berjenige 5Dorn|iraud^ ertuad^ifen fe^e, meld^er bon 
3eit su Stxi, ein Seid^en ber %\x]= ober ?lbna^me be§ J&od^fürfls 
Ud^en $auje§ ifl unter ben Seuten getjalten morben; unb barbon 
man nod^ le^o etmad übrige? i^orseiget, nad^bem er jumeilen bi^ 
auf ein einige? 'S'^ex^Xtx^, abgegangen. Ob biefe uralte (Srjetitung 
unb 2;rabition xoa%x je^e, überlaffe id) anberer ferneren Unter* 
fud^ung. SDiefe? t{^ gemiß ba^ ein f olc^er ^agborn bon feinen 3^tten 
an in @inftebe( in bem @(^(5BIe ober logenannten Stuten^^aug 
gewefen ifl toie il^ne." — Merkwürdigkeiten der Universität und 
Stadt Tübingen, p. 268 (1743). 

The legend is still cherished among the people, from whom also 
Uhland must have heard it. 

See Eichholtz, pp. 59-63, also Witwe, p. 73. For Uhland's 
letter to A. Kaufmann upon the source of tne poem, see Herrig's 
Archiv, Vol. 35, p. 476. 

Set to music by Loewe. 

Page 143. l^ie Ulmc ju ^irfau* 

Date, 1829 (?). Published first in the Morgenblatt of June 5, 
1829, and Gedichte, 181 5. 

Hirsau was a famous Benedictine cloister founded in 830, in 
the beautiful valley of the Nagold, which was destroyed by the 
French troops under M61ac, Sept. 20, 1692. The basilica forming 
a part of the monastery was the largest church in Swabia next to 
the cathedral of Ulm. The arches of the choir and aisles, and 
the two western towers, with the vestibule adorned with statues 
of the" Twelve Apostles, are still preserved. 

Kemer thus describes the place : 

,,3n ^tn ausgebrannten ÄreuagSngen unb ©ebäuben beftnben 
fid^ nun @ftrten. SJlitten au3 bem 93oben ber alten ^btei, auf 
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bent @etD5(be bei fteUerS, f(^oi eine prfii^tioe Ulme empor, obg{etA 
in ber ^egenb neit uml^er fein Ulmbaum }tt ftnben i^. Sie trieb 
i^reflarfen iifle !)0(( über bie Xrümmer ^in unb jie^t \iOi, gleit^r 
fam ein (SrjeugntI ber Praft unb ^^kVit, b;e eine in biefen ©e» 
n)5(ben gebunben lofl.* — Das Wildbady p. 70, quoted by Eich- 
holtz, See also Paulus, p. 38, and see Das Kloster Hirschau in the 

Translated by Dwight, Sandars. 

Page X44. ntfittflerfagc. 

Date, Not. 22, 1829; published first in the Morgenblatt^ No. 
295, Dec. 10, of the same year, and in Gedichte^ 1831 (5th ed.). 
Unland wrote this poem to express his homage to Goethe, the 
great master of German song. Goethe's name, together with that 
of several of his early friends, is carved in the stone of a pillar on 
the top of the cathedral of Strassburg. To the names of Lavater, 
Lenz, and Röderer, the date 1 776 is affixed. In the interior of the 
church Goethe's name has also been carved with that of several of 
his famous contemporaries and friends, as the Counts of Stolberg 
Herder, Lavater, Lienz, and others, with the same date. Goeth^ 
resided in Strassburg from April 2, 1770, to August, 1771, soon 
after which time he received the degree of doctor. He visited 
Strassburg again in September, 1779. 

The sight of the cathedral was the object of his intense desire ; 
and in Dichtung und Wahrheit he describes the impression 
which it made upon him on the evening of his arrival, and also 
the effect of the view from the platform of the roof. For other 
records of his impressions see D. und W. Books, IX, S., 131 
(Hempel ed.). He became so inspired with a love of Gothic 
architecture that he wrote a glowing sketch of the architect, Meis- 
ter Erwin von Steinbach (4- 13 18). See Von deutscher Baukunst 
(1773)* Uhland visited Strassburg first on his return from Paris, 
Jan. 30, 181 1. Uhland connects Goethe's name with this cathe- 
dral. There is no evidence that his name was carved there by 
himself or with his knowledge. 

n. 1 . 6(ftne(fcn = 6(3^nedcntrcppe or SQBenbettrcppe. 

Vll, 4. The world of beauty in his poems. 8. l^alb 3al)r= 
l^unbert. Goethe's first works, Götz von Berlichingen and 
Werther^ were published in 1773 and 1774. 

Translated by 

Page 146. 9a< 9tr!^. 

Date, Paris, Sept. 14. Published in the Poetischer Almanachy 
1 81 2, and in Gedichte, 181 5. A poem in the genuine spirit of the 
Volkslied, Compare Jägerlied, 
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Page Z46. !Ser weite ^ix\€^* 

Date, Nov. 27, 181 1. Gedichte^ 181 5. A white stag was the 
rare and often sought booty of the huntsman. At a social 
gathering Uhland improvised a poem having a like motive, Die 
fromme Jägerin. A princess who was a devout huntress had 
forgotten her morning prayers in her ardor for the chase. As 
she suddenly recalls her omission and bends in prayer over her 
rifle, she is startled by a stir in the thicket, and the most splendid 
stag bounds away from her : 

irO fd^toer \% \\t £ie6en, gu iagen guglei^ 
9tad) ^irfd^en unb ^afen unb ^ttnmlifd^em 9le{4 : 

enbe| fie ba betet aud i^rem Sreoier, 
nttoifd^t i^r ber ^errlid^fte ^irf<$ im Steoier." 

Date, about 1854. Notter, pp. 224-225. This poem, with the 
lively movement of its verse, leaves its didactic import unen- 
forced. The huntsmen are left to reflect at their leisure upon 
the difference between success in their dreams, and that won by 
alertness. 

For the verse, see Der Wirtin Töchterlein, 

Translated by Brooks. 

Set to music by Kreutzer. 

Page 147. ^aralb. 

March 10, 1811. Published first in the Dichterwaldy 1813, 
signed " Volker," and in Gedichte^ 181 5. In a letter to Kerner 
of June 10, 1809, Uhland suggested that the ballad of The Young 
Tamlaney recently translated by Professor Conz, would afford 
excellent material for a drama. On Feb. 6, 1810, he wrote to 
Mayer that he had finished one act and a scene of Tamlan 
und Jannet, a dramatic treatment of an old Scottish ballad. 
The ballad of Tarn Lin is contained in Child's Th€ English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads^ Vol. II, p. 340, and The Young Tarn- 
lane in Scott's Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border (1802-1803). 
The young Tam Lin, while returning from the hunt, fell from 
his horse within the realm of the Queen of Fairies, where he 
passed under her spell, and abode seven years. Every seven 
years the fairies had to pay a tribute to the fiends of hell, and 
Tam Lin feared that he might be the offering. He therefore 
persuaded his earthly love, Janet, to meet him " at the mirk and 
midnight hour," when ^' the fairy folk do ride," and to draw him 
from his milk-white steed. He would be turned into an esk and 
an adder, into a grim bear and a lion bold, and at last into a red- 
hot bar of iron ; but if she clung to him through all, he would be 
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changed again into her own true-love. Thus the fairies were dis- 
comfited, and she won her lover. 

Uhland wrote for this drama, which remains a fragment, Harold 
and Die Elfen. King Harald rode with his army into Elfen- 
land ; there the elves assail his warriors with roses, and draw 
them from their steeds and bear them away. The king alone, 
jenveloped in mail through which their magic influence does not 
pass, escapes their spell, but as he alights to quench his thirst at 
the fairies' spring, his limbs are benumbed, and he falls under 
their sway. Centuries long he sleeps, with head drooping upon 
his breast, but when the tempest sweeps through the forest, he 
grasps in his dreams for his sword so long unused. 

Translated by Barber 

P«ge 149. ntrrliit brr flBilbe. 

Date, Dec. 10-12, 1829. Published first in the Deutscher 
Musenalmanach^ 1S31, and in Gedichte^ 1831 ^^th ed.). Uhland 
in a letter of March 14, 1856, to the poet, Wolfgang Müller von 
Königswinter, gives as the source of this poem George Ellis's 
Specimens of Early English Metrical Romances^ chiefly "written 
in the Early Part of the Fourteenth Century, etc. ^ London, 181 1, 
which contains extracts from the Latin and the Old English 
poems upon Merlin. 

Merlin the seer and enchanter belongs to a cycle of Celtic 
legends, which are common to the Breton, Welsh, and Scottish 
peoples. He is a mysterious, weird, and prophetic form, and 
variously represented as the son of a wizard and a nun, of a 
Roman and a British princess, of a fiend and a virgin. He was 
born, traditionally, at Carmarthen in Wales, in the fifth century. 
His prophecies appear in many languages, and he is the subject 
of numerous poems and popular proverbs. 

Whether there were two Merlins, and the character of the later, 
the hero of the Welsh romances. Merlin Caledonius or Sylvestris, 
was developed from the first, Merlin Ambrose, is uncertain. 
The history of the Caledonian Merlin, the son of Madog Mor- 
vryn, is contained in the Vita Merlini, ascribed to Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, a Latin poem- of 152S lines, of the twelfth century. 
He is here represented as a chief or king of Demetia, whose twin 
sister, Gwendydd, married Rhydderch (Roderick) Hael, a Cum- 
brian chief. In a great battle which took place between Perdur, 
a prince of the Strathclyde Britons, and Gwenddolen, the son of 
Ceidio, another Cymric ruler, Merlin and Roderick fought on the 
side of Perdur. Merlin's three brothers were slain in the conflict. 
He caused them to be buried in the neighboring cemetery of 
Varia Capella (Falkirk). He passed three nights and three days 
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in lamentation over their graves, when, frenzied with grief, he 
sought refuge in the Caledonian forest, where he lived in solitude. 
His sister sent a minstrel to discover his abode. The minstrel 
sang of the sorrows of Gwendolin, Merlin's wife, and of his sister 
Gwendydd. The strains of the minstrel softened Merlin's grief, 
who revealed himself, and consented to return to the court of 
Rhydderch. Here the gayety of the crowd distracted him, and he 
attempted to return to his forest life, but his friends detained 
him. Madness in Celtic lore imparted mysterious power and 
control over the forces of nature. Merlin's prophetic character 
and knowledge of hidden things was shown by revealing to the 
king secrets respecting the conduct of the queen. 

While residing at court, he saw the queen passing through the 
hall. The king accosted her kindly and embraced her ; and seeing 
a leaf lodged in her hair, removed it. Merlin, who had seen his 
act, burst into loud laughter, but refused at first to explain the 
cause of his mirth, unless the king would promise solemnly to set 
him at liberty. Upon receiving this assurance, Merlin stated that 
the queen had just returned from a meeting with her lover in an 
arbor, and that a leaf had clung to her hair. The sight of the 
king removing so courteously the leaf which bore witness to the 
queen's frailty seemed to Merlin irresistibly comical. The queen 
sought to discredit Merlin's prophetic power, and thus regain 
the confidence of the king. This scene, transferred to the king's 
daughter, forms an incident in Uhland's poem. Later Merlin re- 
turned to the forest, where he became associated with Taliessin, 
one of the most renowned bards in Welsh song. While bathing 
in a fountain he was healed of his madness, but refused to return 
to ruje over his people, as they desired, and spent his life in holy 
retirement in the forest. 

The life of Merlin as given by Geoffrey is substantially the 
same as that given by Nennius in his Chronicle. 

Besides the historic King Arthur, there was a prophet-bard, 
Myrdhinn, or Merlin, who, after the final struggle of the North- 
ern and Southern Celts, went mad with grief after the fatal battle 
of Ardderyd. He predicted the resurrection of a national hero, 
who should rise like the dawn from his retreat, when discord 
among the British tribes should cease, and a victorious federation 
be formed. The anticipated hero was identified as King Arthur, 
and the glory attaching to the mythical restorer of Celtic power 
became the subject of the legends of Arthur and the Knights of 
the Round Table. The elali^ration of these legends, and of that 
of Merlin the Enchanter, the reputed tutor of Arthur, occurs in 
the Latin poem of Geoffrey of Monmouth, which was revised in 
its present form about 1147. This bold and brilliant account of 
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British history appealed powerfully to the popular imagination, 
and is the source of numerous versions in prose and poetry which 
appeared in French as the Roman du Brut, De Vita et Vatici- 
niis Merliniy 1 155, by Wace, and Robert de Borron, 1160-1170. 

Merlin is a favorite subject of modern literature. Tennyson's 
Vivicfty in the Idylls of the King, is a picture full of subtle poetic 
power. It is based upon the account of Merlin in M^ory's 
Morte d' Arthur. Merlin is represented in Tennyson as becom- 
ing fascinated with Lady Vivien, whose blandishments cause him 
to reveal the spell by which one can be forever encircled by a 
charm from which he cannot escape. Vivien has been stung by 
the voices of derision of the court, and in anger she determines to 
vindicate herself forever by associating her name with Merlin's, 
so that, fair and infamous though she te, she will forever have the 
glory of conquering the mighty Wizard. 

Thus, when Merlin is locked by her spell beneath the stone, she 
gives a cry of e:fultation, for her glory is forever lihked with his. 
In Sir Thomas Malory's Morte cT Arthur, published by Caxton 
in 1845, there is a lack of motive. Merlin falls in love with Ninue, 
^^ the damosel of the lake," one of the ladies that King Pellemore 
brought to the court, who induces Merlin to go under a wondrous 
stone to tell her of the marvels there, " but she so wrought that 
he never came out." Lib, III, Cap. XLII and LX. In the ver- 
sion of the Early English Text Society, the desire to possess 
Merlin forever, to hold him in eternal love, is the motive of the 
enchantment, which is more romantic, but possesses less psycho- 
logical interest than in Tennyson's Vivien, See also Alfred 
Austin's The Passing of Merlin (1896). 

Spenser refers to Merlin in his Faerie Queene, and Drayton in 
his Polyolbion (1613) : 

" A thousand lingering years his prophecies have run, 
And scarcely shall have end till time be done." 

Fifth Song, lines 161-162. 

also IV, 331 ; X, 14; V, 168. 

" Meruelous Merling is wasted away 
With a wicked woman, woe might she be, 
For she hath closed him in a craige on Comwel coast." 

Ancient Scottish Prophecies, £dmburgh, 1833. 

Uhland's poem was dedicated to his friend Karl Mayer, whose 
sympathy for nature it commemorates. Mayer had sent to Uhland 
a manuscript collection of poems full of the freshness of the woods. 
These were afterward published with the title, Lieder aus des Som- 
mers Tagen, in the Musenalmanach for 1833, Mayers Gedichte^ 
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pp. 55-57. (1864;. Uhland compared his friend to Merlin, who 
communed with nature and with all animate life : 

•(SttoaS von ber SBtlbnatur 
gfl in mir, flci^e^' ic^'S nur, 
3)a| id^ nur mid^ weiben toiu, 
SBo eS grttn unb menf(^en1%{U.'' 

I, 8. rcgtefi, wouldst incite. 4. ®l(^tcrbtu|l. Many friends 
sought to recall Uhland to the poetry of his youth. After the 
fifth edition of his poems (1831), only twenty-four poems were 
added as the product of his poetical activity during the remaining 
thirty-one years of his life, smd only three poems were added after 
the edition of 183^. 

m, 6. gealtet is a stronger term than the common aXitXXi, but 
now mainly poetic. 

IVy 4. cxmttli, discerns^ an unusual word. 8. Compare 

„t> (Seifi ber SBelt, bu ringeft 
hinauf in Si^t unb £uft/ 

in Dia Ulme zu Hirsau^,7& pointed out by Holland. 

V, 3. Uhland wrote originally S)em jiitten ©a^ öerttout j and 
in 4, »or eineä aagbl^orijä üaut. 5. 3äa€rtrojfe = äägeröejinbc. 

Yn, 2. um for the more usual na^, a usage common to 
Uhland even in prose. 

IX, 8. To understand the language of animals, and especially 
of birds, was in various nations of antiquity an expression for a 
deeper insight into the nature of things, which was a condition 
of the gift of prophecy. Uhland, Schrtftetii III, 130. To under- 
stand the language of birds was an almost proverbial expression 
for the most discerning wisdom, ascribed in legend to the Norse, 
and especially to Odin, upon whose shoulders two ravens, Huginn 
and Muninn, " thought " and " memory," are perched, and whis- 
per to him what they have seen and heard in their daily flight 
through the world. Ibid pp. 353-354. 

X, 7. In the old Latin Vita Merlini^ it is the queen Gwendolin 
from whose hair the leaf was taken. 

8. As in the Volkslieder and Minnelieder the nightingale is 
the favorite bird (see VIII, 8), and the linden a favorite tree, 
so it is with Uhland. He introduces the linden most often, and 
the oak, but also the elm, birch, pine, fir, and beech. His inti- 
mate feeling for nature and the objective form in which he saw 
everything, caused him to particularize. Other poets are more 
general. See Schwenda, Eine DichterparalleUy p. 27. 

Merlin returned from the forest riding on a stag. In 
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Scotch ballads the stag is often represented as the servant of 
man, so in the ballad of Thomas of Cecildoun, Uhland says : 

,r3m tiefen Urmalb tttfft man bet mehreren Soddftfimmen auf 
eine m^t^ijc^e ©efialt, ben Sijiermann, ^errn unb ^fteger ber 
äBalbt^tere. . . . SJililber unb me^t jauberartig gefialtet f (^ tit 
aSBalb^errfcftaft im ^thtn ÜRerlin« beS SBtlben, ber fi* »eltmfibe 
in bie bid^tefien 9BfiIber berfenit ^at, bort mit bem SBilbe lebt, 
unb auf einem ^irfc^e reitenb eine ^erbe bon ^irfc^en unb Stellen 
bor |i(^ ^er treibt." 

Schriften^ III, 53. 

XIV, 4. In the Romance of Merlin^ published by the Early 
English Text Society, Vol. XIV., Chap. XXIIL, pp. 682, 693-694, 
the knights, perceiving Arthur's grief at Merlin's farewell, went 
in search of him, and as Gawein rode through the forest at 
Brockleliande, he heard his voice once more, " and nothinge he 
saugh, but as it hadde ben a smoke of myste in the eyre that 
myght not passe oute," and Merlin said, *' Ne neuer shall no man 
speke with me after you, ther-fore for nought meveth eny man 
me for to seche ; ffor youre-self, a-noon as ye be turned fro hens, 
ye shall neuer here me speke." He commended King Arthur 
and the realm to God, and his voice was heard no more. 7. Siebe 
does not refer to any particular poem. Uhland recited this poem 
to his students first at one of his rhetorical exercises, July 8, 1830, 
an event remembered with the greatest pleasure by those who 
heard him, among them Friedrich Vischer, the famous critic and 
writer on aesthetics. Kritische Gängen Neue Folge^ IV, p. 140, 

XIV, 7. Siebe has no reference to any particuJ^ poem. 

References to Merlin appear in Wieland {ßberoHy vierter 
Gesang, 20th stanza), in Goethe's correspondence with Zelter 
(Dec. 14, 1830), and in many of the Romantic and later poets. 
See Holland, Merlin der Wilde^ Diintzer, ErL 

Page 153, !^{e Silbfäule bei Oacdl^tti* 

Date, Dec. 8, 1814. Gedichte^ 1815. A youth, a votary of 
Bacchus, returning after a night of dissipation, with the sacred 
ivy still upon his brow, passed through a corridor in which he 
encountered the cold, calm statue of the god, in the glory of youth, 
whom he has pledged in his wild revelry, but whose service he has 
impiously profaned. The god rebukes the reeling youth who 
has desecrated his gift and the sacred ivy, and thus becomes con- 
scious of his shame : 

» ** Creative nature see in me fulfilled, 

Nature which in the vine-stock's noble blood 
Stands rich and godlike before all revealed." ' 
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The youth, abashed, takes the ivy-wreath from his brow and 
swears a solemn oath. 

2. burd^flcfc^märmtcn, sj6ent in revelry, 5. tDÜfl, " blear^ 
14. ®c|Icit§, wreath, 19. 3:i^^rfu§ftab, a rod encircled by vine- 
leaves and ivy, surmounted by a cone. 22. fpufft/ hauntest, 
23. ercb'fd)er, of Erebus. 

See Dykhoff, Die Bildsäule des Bacchus^ etc., Program, Rich- 
berg, 1 868. 

Translated by Sandars. 

Page Z55. Son ben flcbctt Scc^brubcrtt. 

Date, Nov. 25 and 26, 18 14. Gedichte^ 181 5. The effect of 
this humorous narrative is heightened by the introduction of 
verses that suggest well-known poems ; compare v. 4 with — 

»SSon ber Stirne \^t\% rinnen mug ber ©d^tteig.* 

Schiller's Lied von der Glocke, Werke I, 144. 

V. 2, 5, and 6, with — 

„ Unb bie @onne oerfenbet alü^enben S9ranb, 
Unb ^or(^! 2)a fprubelt eS ftlberl^eU, 
@anj) na^e, tote riefelnbeS Slaufd^en, 

2)a Qie^t unenblid^er 9leflen l^erab, 
Unb fttUe ^alt er, %\x Uufd^en. 
Unb fte^, and bem W^^U^n, ^efd^mAt^iQ» fd^nell, 
©pringt mumtelnb l^eroor ein (ebenbtger DueK/ etc 

Schiller, Bürgschaft, Werke (Hempel), I, 113. 

The author of the orbituary of Albert Schott in the Schwäbi- 
scher Merkur (1861), says that the occasion of this poem was an 
accident which happened to some members of a social circle which 
met in the inn, " Zum Schatten," in Stuttgart. Uhland, on being 
asked about the truth of this, answered (July, 1861) that the 
poem was composed on the occasion of a visit to Tübingen, and 
sent to his friend Schott to be read to the company which assem- 
bled in the evening in the inn, but that he recalled no similar ad- 
venture on the part of any of the members which occasioned it. 
N otter does not regard this statement as conclusive, having been 
made forty-seven years after the date of the poem. 

Mentioned as a recent poem in a letter to Mayer, Dec. 2, 1814. 
Mayer, II, 28. 

in, 2. :8c(^fumpan. ÄunH)an, fellow, comrctde. 

VI, 6. Sc^roenfc, Swabian for water, fittJCnfcn, swirl, rinse, 

IX, 2. Arethusa was changed by Artemis into a fountain. 

See Diintzer, Erl, pp, 229-230. 
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Page xs8. SDcr 9raf »on 9rei(rf • 

Date, Oct. 30, 1S29. Published first ii| the Morgenblaitj 1S30, 
No. 27 ; Gedichte^ 1831. A ballad based upon a Swiss legend of 
the Count of Greiers. The ancestral castle of the Counts of 
Greiers (Greyerz or Gruyferes) is one of the best preserved in 
Switzerland. Its towers and walls still remain. It is situated in 
a beautiful valley of the present Canton of Freiburg. The pos- 
sessions of this family, which was noted for its generosity and 
humanity, formerly embraced a considerable portion of the Vecht- 
land. Uhland's home was not distant from Switzerland, and he 

Eassed many summers in excursions among its mountains. The 
igend upon which the poem is based is as follows: Upon a 
Saturday evening in summer seven peasants, among them the 
fair shepherdess Marguita, began the favorite ring or circular 
dance, coraula^ upon the meadow before the castle. This dance 
is of great antiquity, and is still retained among the peasants of 
many nations. The dancers in their progress summoned the 
youths and maidens to join them, and so they proceeded from 
village to village, the dance continuing for several days. The 
young Count Rudolf was drawn into the dance, and leaped and 
sang with the others. Gradually their numbers swelled, until 
more than seven hundred participated. The dance ended upon 
Tuesday morning in the market-place of Sanen. 

Soon after the count had a tent erected upon one of the lofty 
Alpine meadows, and invited all the shepherds and shepherdesses 
of the neighborhood to join in a festival of dance and song. 
Suddenly a terrific tempest swept down from the mountain 
chasms, overthrew the tent, and scattered the dancers, and caused 
them to seek refuge in the desolate caverns and isolated shep- 
herd-huts. The young count was borne away by a sudden moun- 
tain torrent, and only rescued with difficulty. He retained the 
memory of the happy, careless days in which he was a shepherd, 
and often from his desolate, stately castle longed for the joys of 
those free days. To Marguita, the most beautiful of the shep- 
herdesses, he gave the finest Alpine pasture. Fate willed a 
different life for him, and the wave which bore him away was 
an irresistible destiny. 

There are records of similar dances, one in which the Emperor 
Sigismund was drawn from his bed in Strassburg (141 4), and 
forced to join in the dance and song of such a company of merry 
revellers through the streets of the city. 

I, 3. Reifen! orticr. ^orn is a favorite term in Switzerland 
for ©pi^e, pointy peak. As the Matterhorn, Finsteraarhorn, etc. 

n, 1. ^(pe is a mountain-pasture, as well as mountain-range. 
2. bic %\^ befahren, or jut ^Ipc fahren, is the term for the 
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shepherd's ascent with his flocks to the high mountain pastures 
in early summer. See Schiller's Wilhelm Telly Act I, Sc. i. 

m, 1. na^ unb n&^er for immer nä^er, a favorite combination 
of the positive and comparative, as in Goethe. See also ^od(| unb 
l^öber, Dantej 1. 53. 

IV. SJlaienreid. ältat means the tree or branch planted in the 
village on the first Sunday in May, or that used for the celebra- 
tion of the festival of May. 37lai&aum is usually equivalent to 
$trfe, birch, or beech. In Bavaria it is often the pine or fir-tree. 
rr ei§ is twigy shoot, slender tree. 

Vlli, 3. oeborgen, sheltered. 

X, 2. SBranb, longing. 

Uhland describes this dance in his Schriften^ III, 398-403, and 
quotes Kuenlin, Ritterburgen der Schweiz. See also Schwab, 
Die Schweiz in ihren Ritterburgen, etc., VoL I, p. 295, where 
the music of such a dance is given from a manuscript chronicle. 

The metre of the poem is a modern form of the Nibelungen 
verse. The popularity of this measure is largely due to Uhland's 
use of it in his ballads. The strophy consists of four lines, each 
divided by a caesura, or metrical pause, into two half-lines con- 
taining three accented syllables (<!^ebungen). The modernization 
of the Nibelungen verse consists in retaining strictly and uni- 
formly the iambic rhythm, that is, the initial (unaccented) beat 
(^uftaft) ; the thesis (@enf ung) must also be preserved and be 
monosyllabic. The measure of this verse being fixed, it admits 
of no transferred accent, and requires the preservation of the caesura, 
which must correspond with the sense. The thesis is seldom 
dissyllabic. Wilhelm Müller, Platen, Rückert, and Grün have 
followed Uhland in the use of this verse. Compare Des Sängers 
Fluch, Graf Eberhard. See Minor, Neuhochdeutsche Metrik, 
pp. 409-411. 

Translated by Aytoun, Bryant. 

Page 159. Sc^mabifc^c ftuttbc. 

Date, Dec. 6, 18 14. Gedichte, 181 5. The incident upon which 
this poem is based is contained in Crusius, Annales Suevici, 
Pars. II, p. 501, from which it was probably derived by the poet. 
Crusius refers, as his authority, to the Byzantine historian, Nice- 
tas Acominatus of Chonae, who wrote a life of the Emperor 
Isaac Angelus. See Corp. script, histor. Byz., edited by Bekker, 
p. 543, for the incident. Boxoerger suggests {Archiv, II, 270) 
that Wilkens, Ges. der Kreuzzüge, 4, 122, Anm. 136, was also 
used ; Eichholtz, p. 67 ; Düntzer, p. 248. 

The metre chosen is that employed in the rimed chronicles, 
and in Hans Sachs, consisting of iambic tetrameter verses, with 
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an occasional anapestic verse, as in line 20, or an added syllable, 
as in lines 9 and 10, and elsewhere. 

1. Stotbart, called by the Italians Barbarossa (11 52-1 190), one 
of the mightiest of the Hohenstauffen dynasty, entered upon the 
third Crusade to the Holy Land in 11 89, and was drowned in 
the river Saleph (Calycadnus). Philip Augustus, King of France, 
and Richard I., of the Lion Heart, led crusading armies by sea. 
The Crusade captured Acre, but was otherwise without result, 
owing to the death of the emperor, and division among the 
leaders. lobcjam or lobfjan, later lobjam = Iobcn§tt)ürbiö ; is 
now archaic and poetical. It was frequently placed, as here, 
after its noun, as a title, ^5Jlein ^err ÜJiagiftcr Öobcfan/ Faust, 
line 2633. It became a traditional accompaniment of Magister, 
and finally was used with a tinge of quaintness and irony of 
impracticable scholars. 6. A scriptural reference, giving a quaint 
effect, einem ©teine für 5Brot geben, Matt, iv, 3. 8. 2:runf, here, 
of the habit of drinking, while Trank means drinky liquid. 
obflet^an = abflemö^nt. 10. SRa^re, here, a sieed^ war-horse; 
often now in the sense of Jade. 13. 9lö^lein, here, pet horse j 
not diminutive. 18. Winter, accented on the last syllable. 
19. quer = quer über ben Säeg. 23. forest', a quaint, archaic 
preterit, from the present fordeten (förd)ten). Common in the 
sixteenth century, and continuing down to the present time in 
dialectic, popular, and in occasional literary use. 25. fpiden, 
larded^ pierced, used humorously. 26. fpottlid), in calm con- 
tempt. 28. @äbel is itself a curved blade. 40. einen, the two 
syllables are read short, constituting the first part of an anapest. 
Ä. 2öa§ ?lrbeit, an old partitive genitive = tt)a§ für ?lrbeit. 
56. ^alt, a S. G. expression, /orjooM. @d)tt)abenftreidöc. Many 
proverbs have been directed at the Swabians, on account of an 
alleged slowness of understanding, as, ^Sd/tDaben lDer5en erjl 
im öiersiflften Saläre gefd^eibt;" »3eber mad)t einmal einen 
©(ftmabenftreic^, »enn nic^t me^r.* 

Variants from the first edition (181 5) 1. 51, Sagt; 1. 52, (5ud(). 

Uhland planned a dramatization of the Old French poem 
of Charles the Great in Jerusalem about 18 14, a fragment of 
which, the only portion preserved, probably the only portion 
written, is printed in Keller, pp. 314-318. On the margin was 
written: 

»<Sie fprad^cn: ©ag» unS, Slitter, wcrtl^! 
9Ber folc^e @trei(!^e bid^ geleiert, 
@o ftarte, lounbergteid^e ? 

terr @erolb fpra^ : loaS fragt il^r lang ? 
ie @trei(^e ftnb bet unS tm Sd^ivang, 
a^an ^ei^t fie ed^mabenftreic^e.^ 
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Although the twelve Paladins of Charles were with him, this 
skill was ascribed to the Swabian Gerold, who was to be repre- 
sented as in the retinue of the emperor. 

Birlinger calls attention to the great vogue of similar legends 
of valor, and quotes the Strieker, Aar/, AlUmannia^ III, 236. 
An ancestor of Uhland, John Michael Uhland, who fought under 
the Elector Max Emanuel of Bavaria, as quartermaster, accord- 
ing to a family tradition, cut down a Turkish pasha. In mem- 
ory of this deed he had a Turkish sabre held in an extended arm 
cut in stone over the entrance to his house. Birlinger believes 
also that Uhland was familiar with passages in Abraham a Sancta 
Clara, see his famous tract (1683), quoted by Schiller in Wal- 
lensteins Lager ^ »%uff, auff, tl^r d^rijlcn/ as also with J. P. 
Abelin's/t?^. Lud, Gottfridi historische Chronika (1674), Hiecke, 
pp. 23-27. 

Page x6z. %Kt 9lac^c. 

Date, Feb. 3, 1810. Published first in the Pantheon^ Vol. Ill, 
II (1810), S. 428. Gedichte^ 1815. Uhland has used frequently 
the verse of this poem, compare Der weisse Hirsch^ and Siegfrieds 
Schwert^ the iambic^tetrameter of the rimed couplet. A poem 
strikingly characteristic'^^ the follciongs, both in manner and 
verse. In a single line the whole scene is depicted, without any 
description of actors, or introduction. The baseness of the act is 
shown by its being directed against the noble lord, and in the 
place in which it was perpetrated. The servant's ambition leads 
him to forget gratitude and loyalty to his master, and he strikes 
him down in the dark woods, when his lord is unsuspicious and 
unprotected. His momentary success and pride are checked. 
The steed recognizes the unwonted rider, rears and casts him into 
the stream. Thus nature avenges the atrocious deed, for the 
punishment of sin cannot be averted, and temporary gain ends in 
permanent loss. 

Page Z62. Sfegfrfcfef Scbwert. 

Date, Jan. 8, 1812. Musenalmanach^ 1812, II, p. 164. Ge- 
dichte, 1815. A poem based on the popular tale of the Horned 
Siegfried. See Simrock's Volksbücher, Vol. HI, pp. 364-418. 
The Siegfriedslied, a version of the deeds of young Siegfried, 
was pumished in Nuremberg in 1530, and formed the basis of 
Hans Sachs' drama Der Hürnen Sew/rid. All these versions 
go back to the Middle High German and Norse epics, which were 
later perpetuated in mutilated or expanded forms, embodying 
various fabulous incidents in the life of the hero. 
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Page 163. ftlcitt flolottb* 

Date, Dec. 17 and 18, 1808. Published in the Pantheon, 11 
(1810), and in Gedichtey 1815. This poem is based on the story 
of Roland, nephew of Charlemagne, as related in the Winter 
Nights, Noches de InuiemOy of Antonio de Esclava of Navarre, a 
collection of entertaining stories published in Pampeluna and 
Barcelona in 1609. This work was translated into German by 
Matthew Drummer in 1666, and is the source of Uhland's poem. 
The Italian folk-book of Charlemagne, which, under the title 
Reali di Francia, dates back to 1348, contains the same story. 

Bertha the fair, sister of Charlemagne, had formed a secret 
union with Milon of Anglante, and was sentenced to death by 
her brother. She succeeded, however, in escaping with her lover 
to Italy, where, in a rocky cave near Siena, she bore a son, 
Rolando, so called from his falling (rolling) down the cliff, a 
name which was afterward changed into Orlando. The father, 
Milon, who supported the family, was borne away by a torrent. 
The young Roland went daily to Siena to beg alms. He was 
greatly beloved by the lads of his own age, and came to surpass 
them all in prowess. As he was scantily dressed, the boys 
bought cloths of different colors and had a long coat made for 
him. 

When the emperor was returning from Rome to Siena, he was 
entertained with great state by the citizens, and Roland received 
his portion of food and drink with the others. When once he 
came too late, he pressed into the imperial apartments, where the 
Emperor sat at meat, and carried away with rare audacity a silver 
platter. The emperor was so pleased at this boldness that he bade 
his attendants permit the lad to withdraw unmolested. On the 
following day he went again, and as he was about to sieze a golden 

goblet, the emperor cried out in order to startle him. But the 
oy held the goblet firmly, and grasped the emperor by his gray 
beard, and said, "An emperor's voice is not enough to terrify 
me," and bore away the goblet. The emperor ordered that he 
should be followed by four cupbearers, who discovered the Prin- 
cess Bertha. They entreated grace for her, which Charlemagne 
granted, not knowing that it was his sister. He then caused her 
to be brought, but, upon recognizing her, was so overcome with 
fury that he struck her to the floor. The young Roland there- 
upon, full of anger, fell upon the emperor, and would have done 
him serious harm had not the others intervened. A reconcilia- 
tion now took place, and Roland became one of the most heroic 
paladins of his uncle. His father, Milon, who had been kept at 
a distance by a mag^c spell, was restored to his wife. 

The chronicles represent Roland as the nephew of Charlemagne 
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and as the son of his sister Bertha, but Eginhard, who wrote the 
life of Charlemaene, mentions Roland only as the Marquis of 
Bretagne, who fell at Roncesvalles in warfare against the Sara- 
cens. Uhland follows the narrative during the first fourteen 
stanzas ; in the last he allows himself freedom. 

There are numerous peculiar features in the language of the 
poem. The omission of the final c is very striking, as in (S^r* 
(II, 4), ©pcir and %6b' (V, 2 and 4); aRcnfl' (IX, i) ; gjlitt' 
(XI, 3) ; ffleir and (Sil' (XIII, i and 3) ; %qxsC (XVIII, 1) ; 
5rern*^ (XXVI, 2) ; ^farb' (XXXIII, 3). The position of the ad- 
jective after its noun occurs several times : §e^r (II, i) ; fri[(ft 
(XVI, I) ; luftjam (XVIII, 3) ; treu (XX, i), etc., etc. 

Quaint, usually archaic and dialectic, expressions are very com- 
mon : thus, ^ert)ür for ^ettjor (IX, 4) ; tounbetbat for tDunberIi(ft 
(X, i); Dierfarb for öierfarbiö (X, 2); jonbrer for bejonbcter 
(XII, 2) ; allftunb for attemat (XX, 2) ; luflfam for rciaenb 
(XVIII, 3); $eiba = ]^eba (XIV, 1); beru^mjl for rü^mfl 
(XVIII, 2) ; ain§ for ©teuer (XXII, 3) ; 9Bat for ©etuanb (4). 

The article is often omitted before the genitive, as in 2)tf^ed 
3Witte (XI, 3) ; ÄöniflS Xij* (XVI, i) ; 2Beine§ ©*aum (XVII, 4) ; 
etc. 

The adjective is left uninfiected, as in the title, i^Iein IRoIanb. 

m, 4. The relative sentence precedes (XVII, 4). Sc. eS 3temt 
before 3^r: XXII, My blue eyes are ever her sentinels. 

See Eichholtz, pp. y■^ ; Düntzer, Er I, pp. 255-262 ; Gött- 
zinger, pp. /^\2.-^2.q ; Foss, Zur Karlssage^ pp. 10-19. 

Translated by Frances Hellman, also in German Ballads and 
SongSy etc. 

Page 169. flolanb ^c^ilfeträgcr. 

Date, Sept. 10, 181 1. Dichterwald ^ 18 13. Gedichte^ 181 5. 
This poem belongs in subject to the Carlovingian cycle, though 
the incidents are the free invention of Uhland. He had been 
long busied with these legends, and wove scattered references 
into a poem. Certain of Charlemagne's paladins are introduced, 
whose heroic deeds are commemorated in the Song of Roland, 
Haimon is a character in the French poem of Renault de Mon- 
tauban, of the twelfth century, but is better known by the favorite 
folk-book of Haimonskinder (see Simrock's Deutsche Volks- 
bücher). The original, Le livre des quatreßls Aymon^ describes 
the conflict of Charlemagne with his refractory vassals. Here, 
also, are numerous archaisms and dialectic expressions. 

V, 4. träten for floaten. 

VI, 2. Regelt for ^clb, Kittet. 4. ©el^e^en = ©el^ölaen. 6. 
|(^(a|en log = legte jt^ f^Iafen. 
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Til, 8. baton = tootoon. 

The use of the demonstrative for the relative, both in relative 
pronouns and adverbs, is very common among the Romanti- 
ci sts. G. 

VnLl. debacle = backte ^(^. 2. €(^re(!en = @(^re(fnid. 

IX, 1 SBaffen = a[Baffe. 6. 2:ann = bi(^tev Satb. 

X,5. jioier = ameimai. 

X I, 8. ^artjc^, a long and rounded shield. 

Xvin, 6. ^ätt' for l^atte. 

XXI, 8. gefunb for utiDerfe^rt {unharmed), 

Foss, Zur Karlssage^ pp. 26-31 ; Götzinger, pp. 420-427 ; 
Diintzer, pp. 262-264. For Uhlana's letter to Kaufmann on the 
source of the poem, see Herrig's Archiv^ VoL XXV, p. 523. 

Translated by Blackie, Sandars. 

Page Z76. ltdnig ftarU SXccrfal^rt* 

Date, Jan. 31, 181 2. Published first in ^i}ai& Deutscher Dichter- 
waldy 1S13, and in Gedichte^ 1S15. The fame of Charles the 
Great grew in succeeding centuries, and many fabulous legends of 
heroic deeds were ascribed to him. A Benedictine monk, who 
lived during the last half of the tenth century in the Monastery 
of St. Andrew on Mt. Soracte near Rome, wrote an account of a 
fictitious journey of Charles to Jerusalem with a million soldiers, 
where he received from the Persian king, Aaron (Harun), the 
charge of the Holy Sepulchre. Several Old French poems are 
based on the same event. See Pertz, Benedicti Sancti Andreet 
Monachi Chronicon^ p. 708, cap. 23 ; Uhland, Schriften^ Bd. II, 

PP- 53^-545- 

Among names assigned to the twelve paladins in mediaeval 

poems are Roland ; Olivier ; Richard, Duke of Normandy ; Guerin, 
Duke of Lorraine; GeoiTroy, or Gottfried, Lord of Bourdelois; 
Hoel, Count of Nantes ; Oger, Olger, or Holger, the Dane ; Lam- 
bert, Prince of Brussels ; Thierry of Dardania ; Basin of Genevois; 
Guy of Burgundy ; Geoffrey, king of Frisia ; the traitor Ganelon, 
or Gamelon, who betrayed the army at Roncesvalles; Sanson, 
Duke of Burgundy ; Riol of Mons ; Allory and William of Lestoc; 
Nayroes (or Naims) of Bavaria. Few of these have a distinctive 

?art in the various legends which belong to the Carlovingian cycle, 
'he Archbishop Turpin of Rheims, whose name is omitted in 
this list, was one of the most brilliant of Charlemagne's heroes. 
The names are not uniform in the various poems and romances. 
Six, however, seem to have been the unfailing attendants of 
Charles, — Roland, Oliver, Olger, Turpin, Naims, and Richard. 

Roland appears in Italian as Orlando and in Spanish as Rol- 
dan. His wife appears as Alitte or Alda, the sister of Oliver. 
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He is the hero of the Rolandslied-, and the Chanson de Roland^ 
of the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, and of the Bojardo, He 
is represented as Count of Cenoman or Cenonia. His glorious 
death at Roncesvalles is the subject of numerous songs. His 
sword was DurandeL Holger is represented in the poem as a 
hari>-player. He was the lover of the fairy, Morgane. Oliver was 
the son of Reyniers of Genoa ; he is the constant companion of 
Roland. See Uhland's translation of the O. F. poem of Viane; 
Gamelon is ever the traitor who betrayed the army to the Saracens. 

Count Richard of Normandy was called also the " Fearless." 
Duke Naims is always the wise counsellor. Guy of Burgundy 
was the lover of Floripes, the daughter of the Saracen king, and 
sister of the giant Fierabras. Gottfried of Anjou was the em- 
peror's standard-bearer. The names of the others play a less 
prominent rbU. Uhland characterizes several of the heroes, 
Schriften^ II, 85. The storm at sea was Uhland's invention, and 
designed to show the silent greatness of the emperor, who guided 
them by his ydsdom. 

See Eichholtz, pp. 7-10 ; Götzinger, pp. 432-436. 

Translations by Finlayson, Frances Hellman. 

Page Z78. Xaiaefcr. 

Date, Dec. 10 and 12, 18 12. Published first in the Dtchterwald^ 
1813, and in Gedichte^ 1815. One of Uhland's finest ballads. 
Kerner, in a letter to Fouque, of Dec. 22, 1812. wrote : " Uhland 
has left his father's house, and has an appointment in the bureau 
of the Ministry of Justice in Stuttgart. He has just written to 
me, and has enclosed a glorious poem entitled Taillefer. It is 
perifectly genuine 11 I fear that his inner quiet and his poetry 
will suffer through this new business position. Truly, I cannot 
refrain from enclosing his latest poem, although I have no author- 
ity for it, and Uhland is strict in such matters." Uhland, in his 
Sckrifien, Vol. VII, p. 652, says : " The Norman rimed chronicle 
of Robert Wace {Roman de Rou^ H, 214 ff.) of the end of the 
twelfth century, narrates, in its account of the battle of Hastings, 
which decided the possession of England in behalf of William the 
Conqueror, that the first blow on the part of the Normans was 
struck by a knight of the name of Taillefer, who rode before the 
Duke, and sang with a loud voice of Karl, Roland, and Oliver, 
and of the other heroes who died at Roncesvalles." 

" Taillefer, ki mult bien cantout, 
Sor un cheval, ki tost alout, 
Devant 11 Dus alout cantant 
De Karlemaine h de RoUant 
E d'Oliver 6 des vassals 
Ki morurent en Renchevals." 

11- 13149-11154. 
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Battle-scenes like that selected from the romance of Roncevalles 
were well adapted to battle-songs, even if the present form cf 
the poem is much later. These heroic pictures lived long in pop- 
ular French poetry. 

The materials of the poem are from the above-mentioned poem, 
and are especially contained in lines 11711-11720, 13149-13174, 
14008-140 1 7. 

The verse is rugged, but gains thereby in vigor, and the whole 
movement is more spirited. The poem opens abruptly. 

H. Taillefer is represented first as a serf, who afterward gains 
knighthood through his faithfulness. 

TtT %, ^romtn, in its archaic sense of capable^ serviceable. 

Yli, 4. The historic incident by which William turned an 
accident of ill-omen into one of success. 

IX, 4. The poem represents Taillefer as making this request. 

XI, 4. His song animated the army. 

XH, 4. The English chronicle represents him as casting shin, 
ing blades into the air and recovering them as he rode and sang. 
One did not return to his hand, but pierced the Saxon standard- 
bearer. 

There are numerous alliterative expressions, as well as picture- 
words, which heighten the effect : as finaen unb f Itnflcn mit ©c^ilb 
unb tnit Speer, IV. 4 : ©c^ilberf lang, faujenbe Pfeile, fUrrenber 
©d^mertcrflanö, XIII., 2 and 3, etc. 

Guy of Amiens, in describing Taillefer, says : " Histrio cor au- 
dax nimium quem nobilitatem," and " Incisor-ferri minus cogno- 
mine dictus," 11. 391, 399; Henry of Huntington. Book VI, 
" Hortatur Gallos verbis, et territat Anglos. Alte projiciens 
ludit et ense suo." William of Malmesbury, ^* Tunc cantilena 
inchoatä, ut martium viri exemplum pugnaturos accenderet," 
Book III., 242. 

See also the Norman-French History of Geffroi Gaimar. 

See Freeman's History of the Norman Conquest^ Vol. Ill, 
p. 478 ; Uhland's essay, Ueber das altfranzösische Epos^ Schrif- 
ten IV, pp. 352-356 ; Eichhoff, pp. 35-42 ; Diintzer, pp; 270-273 ; 
Götzinger, pp. 436-439 ; Frankel, Uhland als Romanist ^ Herrig's 
Archiv^ LXXX, p. 60. 

Page z8z. ^af ®Iücf oott ^fecnbaa. 

Date, July 16, 1834. Published first in the Morgenblatt for 
1834, No. 206, and in Gedichte^ 1834 (eighth edition). A poem 
suggested by a story in Ritson's Fairy TaleSy which were pub- 
lished in I 83 I. 

Eden Hall is the hereditary seat of the Scotch border clan of 
Musgrave, on the river Eden in Cumberland. A goblet of colored 
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glass is preserved among the family treasures, bearing this 
inscription : 

" If this cup shall brake or fall. 
Farewell the Luck of Edenhall." 

According to tradition, this cup was discovered at a foruntain, 
where it had been left by fairies. When the latter could not 
recover it from the finder, they pronounced this spell, and the 
fate of the family depended upon the preservation of the glass. 
Once, when drinking from it, the Duke of Wharton let it fall, 
and it would have been shattered had not the butler caught it in 
a cloth, and thus saved the lord's family from impending ruin. 

A similar tradition is embodied in a ballad called the Luck of 
Muncaster, a goblet presented by King Henry VI. to the Pen- 
nington family, which had afforded a refuge to the monarch after 
the battle of Towton (1461). 

'' In this house rEdenhall) are some good old-fashioned apart- 
ments. An old painted drinking glass, called the ^ Luck of Eden- 
hall,' is preserved with great care. In the garden near to the 
house is a well of excellent spring water, called St. Cuthbert's 
well (the church is dedicated to that saint) ; this glass is sup- 
posed to have been a sacred chalice, but the legendary tale is, 
that a butler going to draw water, surprised a company of fairies 
who were amusing themselves upon the green near the well. He 
seized the glass, which was standing on its margin ; they tried to 
recover it, but after an ineffectual struggle flew away, saying : 

' If that glass either break or fall, 
Farewell the luck of Edenhall I ' 

Hutchinson's History of Cumberland^ I, 269, quoted by A. 
Kaufmann in Quellenangaben und Bemerkungen zu Karl Sim- 
rocks Rheinsagen und Alexander Kaufmanns Rheinsagen 
(1862) p. 13. 

I, 2. XxommtXtXi = Srotnpeten, a poetical form. 3. ^ebt {t(^ 
= erl^ebt fl(ft. Götzinger regards this as a South German expres- 
sion equivalent to l^ält |t^ fcjt, sustains himself, referring to the 
inebriation of the young lord. 4. ©(^»aU = " revelry " ; ]^er = 
fotnmt ^er. 

m, 1. aum ^rei§, in honor, 2. Kotcn = rotcn SBein. 4. 
purpurn, omission of the ending; toXxb überatt, is diffused around. 

IV, 3. Duetl, m. The later form, Ductlc, f., is now more com- 
mon ; gfei or ^tt. 4. barein would suggest that the inscription 
was written within. 

V, 1. xoaxb gum Co§, fell to the lot, 4. läuten, cling. 

VII, 1. ;3unt ^ortc, treasure, talisman, source of its pros- 
perity. 4. 5ßraÜ, clink. 
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X, 4. 3^r&tnmerfan, a word coined by Uhland. 

XI, 2. mu^ )u iiaXi, sc. fomtnen. 
EL, 1. einflünnt = flarmt herein. 

Set to music by Schumann and Humperdink. 
Translated by Longfellow, Sandars. 

Page 183. %tt \)t%Xt Vfaligraf* 

Date, Feb. 18, 1S47. Published first in the edition of 1853. 
The Counts of Tübingen were distinguished for their personal 
valor, their extensive estates, their numerous feudal vassals, and 
their exalted position at the court of the German emperors. 
They loved especially the chase, but were generous lords, and 
patrons of the singers of the time. About the middle of the 
twelfth century they became counts palatinate in Schwabia and 
administrators of the royal domains, especially of the imperial 
forests. Their castle was situated on the boundary between the 
Nagold district of the Black Forest and the lofty forest-covered 
ridge of Schönbuch, which they held in fee from the empire. 
The counts were a pleasure-loving race, who paid little regard to 
the stern facts of existence. They founded monasteries, among 
others the rich monastery of Bebenhausen. Count Gotfried I. 
was forced, in 1301, owing to his many debts, to sell his castle 
and city of Tübingen to the monastery. Although these were 
later redeemed, the two brothers, Counts Götz and Wilhelm, were 
forced finally to sell their ancestral seat to Count Ulrich of Wiir- 
temberg, in the year 1342, which they did in the following deed : 

»fflir 05^6 [©otfrib III] unb SBilftelm, gcbrüebcr, graöen au 
Suminöen, öcraic^cn offenließ an bifcm brief c . . ^oA roir . . 
ftaben öcrfouft unb gu foufcn ßcbcn rc^t unb rcblit^ . unfcr öeflin 
^Urningen, bürg tinS flatt, (üt unb guot, (^efuod^t unb ungefuotfit, 
funbenä unb unfenben§, tnmenbtg ber beßtn unb u^menbig, unbev 
erben unb barob/ an belb, an nialb unb an loajfen, an ümigen, an 
ma^er, an malferainfen, an gelt, an betlen, mit aQer tret auoge» 
^örbe . . bem eD(en grat}en t}on toirtemberg unb atlen jtnen erben 
umb amainaig tufenb $funb guoter unb göber ^eQer.'' 

The counts reserved only certain rights and privileges con- 
nected with the chase in Bebenhausen and the Schönbuchwald. 

I, 3. Gülten, rents^ revenues. 

in, 1. The Counts had impoverished themselves by lavish 
gifts to religious establishments. 

VI, 3. 3öflerntef[', a short mass, one which would not keep 
the hunters long from their game. 

Uhland, Zur schwäbischen Sagenkunde ; I, 1 ; Die Pfalz- 
grafen von Tübingen^ Schriften VIII, 311-334, also in Fischer's 
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edition of Uhland's Gesammelte Werke^ Vol. V, pp. 177-228, 
and in Pfeiffer's Germania^ Vol. I (1855). 
Translated by Sandars. 

Page 184. ®raf @bcr(^arb ber 9laufc^cbart. 

Date, June 29, July 4, and July lo-ii, 181 5. Gedichte, 1815. 
Graf Eberhard of Wiirtemberg (i 344-1 392), ber 9t auf gebart or 
(^reiner (= '^^^x^Xtt) is a stirring figure in the life of the fourteenth 
century in Southern Germany. Alert, fertile in expedients, un- 
scrupulous, aggressive, ruthless, he is a type of the princes of the 
period in which he lived. He was the son of Count Ulrich III, 
and grandson of Eberhard the Illustrious, who also bore the cog- 
nomen of the „Orciner.* His reign began in conjunction with his 
brother, whom he gradually supplanted by his positive, assertive 
nature. At the diet of Nuremberg, Count Eberhard so won the 
Emperor's influence that he secured the consent of the diet and 
the imperial sanction to a law by which the lands of the house 
of Wiirtemberg were declared forever indivisible and inalienable 
(Dec. 3, 136 1), thus constituting the first principle in the consti- 
tution of the future state. The brothers swore, both for them- 
selves and their heirs, that no division of their estates should be 
made, and that in default of male heirs in one line, the entire pos- 
session should fall to the other ; that no mortgage or obligation 
by one party should be valid, and no alliance should be entered into 
save by common consent. Count Eberhard secured the indepen- 
dent administration of eight castles and cities, while Count Ulrich 
retained- only the ancestral castle of Wiirtemberg and the city of 
Mar bach. 

A few months later Count Ulrich conceded the single sover- 
eignty to his more aggressive brother (May i, 1362). — Stalin, 
Geschichte Würtembergs, I, 535. 

Eberhard then entered upon a career of provocation as regards 
the free nobles and cities for the aggrandizement of his estates. 
The centre of the territory of the Counts of Wiirtemberg was 
originally the ancestral castle of Wirtineberg, above Kannstadt, 
and embraced the cities of Kannstatt, Stuttgart, Beutelsbach, 
Leonberg, and Neckar-Ems. It was surrounded on all sides by the 
territory of robber-knights, equally unscrupulous and rapacious, 
with whom the counts lived in constant feud. 

The Counts of Wiirtemberg held from the emperor the office 
of Landvogt, or governor, of Lower Swabia, a position which con- 
ferred upon them responsibility for the peace of the country ; but 
which Eberhard used, as his ancestors had done, to secure abso- 
lute supremacy over the turbulent and semi-independent munici- 
palities and nobles. As the territory of the Counts of Wiirtemberg 
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increased, the rulers of contiguous estates, counts, barons, ecclesi- 
astical lords, and cities united to resist their aggressions, and the 
leaffue of the Schlegler (so called from their emblem, a silver 
mallet) was formed. 

The poem begins with a lament that the old heroic songs which 
extolled the splendid deeds of the Hohenstauffen dynasty had 
ceased. Light, lisping lays had taken their place. Uhland will 
summon the heroic form of Eberhard from his tomb in the choir 
of the cathedral of Stuttgart. The second stanza is a satirical 
reference to a group of p>oets who attacked Uhland and the 
Romantic School, pre-eminently Weisser, who, with Baggesen, 
published the Karfunkel oder Klineklingelalmanach. Ein, 
Taschenbuch für vollendete Romantiker oder angehende Mys- 
tiker (1810). 

1. 3)er Überfall im SB ilb b ab (p. 185). —The immediate 
cause of the controversy which is the subject of this poem is not 
known. The lords who were engaged in it were Count Wilhelm 
of Eberstein, his nephew. Wolf von Eberstein, Wolf von Stein 
zu Wunnenstein, the lords of Schmalenstein, Rappoltstein, and 
others. 

As early as 1354 Count Eberhard had obtained a reversionary 
claim upon the possessions of Counts Wilhelm and Wolf of Eber- 
stein. These robber-knights, aided by their confederates, united 
against Eberhard, and sought to take him prisoner. In the spring 
of 1367 Count Eberhard with his wife and son Ulrich, with the 
latter's wife and child, were resting in the secluded valley of the 
Enz, near the springs of Wildbad, when the knights of the hostile 
league fell suddenly upon them without a previous proclamation of 
war. A poor peasant warned the count of his danger, and offered 
to guide him over rocks and chasms across the Kaffelberg, bearing 
him at times upon his back, until he reached in safety the castle 
of Zavelstein. The count, in testimony of his gratitude, had a 
medal cast to commemorate the event, upon one side of which 
was a cross, and upon the other a hand. 

in, 1. For a description of Hirsau, see Die Ulme zu Hirsau. 

VI. An old tradition of the discovery of the virtues of these 
waters is given by Uhland's friend, Justinus Kemer, in his book. 
Das Wildbad y etc., which appeared two years before the compo- 
sition of the poem. 

Vil, 4. The arms of the house of Eberstein, as given in Cru- 
sius, Annates Suevici, Pars. II, lib. iv, c. 3, p. 109. 

IX, 3. Wolf died on the 9th of November, 1413, and was buried 
in the Magdalen Church in Beilstein, where his monument is still 
to be seen, with the mallet upon his breast, and his escutcheon in 
his hand, having three battle-axes upon it. See the article by 
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Klunzinger in the Würtemb. Jahrb,, 185 1 ; Heft. 2, S. 53, cited 
by Eichholtz, p. 'jZ. 

X, 1. flleiH^nb'. Uhland interprets the epithet of Wolf as the 
bright^ shining. 

XI, 3. Count Eberhard is here spoken of as old, though prob- 
ably not much past middle life. Kerner speaks of him as a Greis 
in the description cited above. He died in 1392, 

XV. This poem was written at the time of the struggle in Wiir- 
temberg for a national constitution, in which Uhland bore so 
prominent a part, when the "good old right," was the watch- 
word of the time. See Uhland's poem. Das alte gute Recht. 

2. ®ie brci Könige gu J&cimfcn (p. 188). —In 1395 the 
Count of Eberstein and the nobles collected a great army in 
Heimsheim, and chose three leaders, Wolf von Stein and Rein- 
hard and Friedrich von Enzberg, whom they called " kings," pre- 
paratory to an attack upon Count Eberhard. But the vigilant 
count, being apprised of the plot of his enemies, drew together 
his troops from the royal city of Esslingen, and an army of peas- 
ants, and by a swift march invested Heimsheim in the night so 
that no one could escape. The beleaguered enemy prepared for a 
valiant defence, and hurled stones from the walls upon the besie- 
ging army. Eberhard, however, caused wood to be brought from 
the forest, which was covered with pitch and petroleum, ready to 
be set on fire, and placed it around the walls. When the besieged 
saw the fate prepared for them, they offered to surrender. They 
were permitted to pass out through a single gate, when they were 
taken prisoners. As the nobles came forth in succession, and 
among them the three chiefs who called themselves "kings," a 
witty peasant cried out " Ha 1 that is fine. See the three kings 
coming. If the fourth were here, we should have a full pack 
of cards." In the old Latin, " Ha, quam bene factum est, ecce 
tres venirent reges, si quartus adesset, intergrum chartae habere- 
mus ludum." 

This event is narrated by the Abbot Tritheim of Würzburg 
under the date 1367. It, however, took place in 1395, after the 
death of Eberhard der Rauschebart, and during the reign of his 
grandson, Eberhard the Fifth, « the Mild." 

I, 1. ^cimfcn, a popular form for ^eitnS^eim or ^einSl^eim. 

n, 4. Sd)li(^ = S(^lcid)mcG/ secret way. 

m, 3. Sanbfriebe. Respect for the national peace, and the 
trial of controversies before judges, had been commanded by Karl 
IV. ßel)nbien|t, the feudal system. 

IV, 4. Sturm, assault, 

Vn, 4. eu(^ tuirD öa§ SBab flC^Ctat. ' To prepare a bath for 
one, einem ein ^aD juric^ten, came to mean, to plot evil against 
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any one, and similar expressions acquired a popular, almost pro- 
verbial, currency. ^SBcr ertappt tt)irD, mufe ^oSt 93ab austragen,* 
ffßtnem ba§ S5at> gcfeflnen.* These expressions are common 
ajifeng the Swiss. The custom of sending presents to one tarry- 
ing at a bath obtained in former times, called blessing the bath, 
jemanben ^oA iöab fegnen. On entering the bath one was greeted 
with the wish that the bath might be blessed. In the old Volks- 
schauspUl von Uri of about 1507, Cuno Abatzellen says: 

^0 ^<A id^ im loarmS mit einem fcJ^Iag 
unb gfAgnet tm mit einer arft baS oab, 
3)ad er ba tobt lag in ber ftanben (SDanne). 

See Carriere's Edition of Wilhelm Tell, S. LVIII ; also Schil- 
ler's TV//, I Aufz., I Sc. (1. 97) ; also Z.f, d, £/., Vol. 6 (1892), 

p. 115- 
XT, 2. unter fi(^ = to themselves : that is, kept at home, not 

directed to one side. 3. gemad^fam = gemöQli(!^. 

Xm, 8. fc^moUt = lächelt. A term common in South Ger- 
many. 

3. 2)teS(!&Ia(!öt bei gteutlingen (p. 190).— Graf Eber- 
hard attributed the failure of success in his siege of the fortress 
of Neu-Eberstein, by which he hoped to take vengeance for the 
attack upon him in Wildbad, to the withdrawal of the troops of 
the cities. The bitterness between the municipalities and the 
knights was further intensified by the murder of Ulrich von Hel- 
fenstein, the Captain of the League of Upper Swabia, which was 
attributed to the agency of Graf Eberhard. In the contest which 
followed, the League was defeated in a great battle north of Ulm, 
April 7, 1372. The Emperor Karl IV sought at this time to 
conquer the Mark of Brandenburg, and in furtherance of his 
plans imposed heavy taxes upon the cities, and intrusted their 
collection to the stern and hated Eberhard. In 1376 the cities 
renewed their alliance, pledging themselves to mutual support 
against any who should infringe their rights and liberties, or 
oppress them, whether by assessment, alienation of their estates, 
or in any other way, save the Holy Empire, and even against the 
Emperor they agreed to act in common. They thus formed the 
league of the " Stadler." 

Karl, in order to secure the election of his son Wenzel as 
Roman king and future emperor, was ready to secure the support 
of the German princes by large sacrifices and grants of money 
and land. With this object in view, he pledged the free imperial 
cities of Weil, Esslingen, and Gmünd, and several villages, to 
Count Eberhard. The cities whose rights and independence 
were imperilled joined at once the Swabian League, in order to 
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resist the impending danger. While Graf Eberhard was besie- 
ging Ulm, his son Ulrich was sent against Reutlingen. 

The citizens of Reutlingen, with their allies, went forth on the 
night of May 14, iß77, upon a plundering expedition agsiinst the 
territory and the cities of Count Eberhard. Returning through 
the valley of Urach, after a successful foray, in which they had 
burned the village of Jettingen, and laden with plunder, they 
were attacked by Count Ulrich, who descended from the lofty 
fortress of Achalm, making a circuit of the mountain in order to 
attack the column of the citizens in the rear. He was accom- 
panied by a considerable body of noble knights with gold trap- 
Eings, and two hundred and thirty foot soldiers. On a meadow 
etween the chapel of St. Leonard and the city of Reutlingen the 
contest began. The nobles alighted from their horses and fought 
on foot. A part of the garrison sallied forth from the city through 
an unused gate, and attacked the nobles in the rear. The loss of 
the nobles was very great. The chronicler says that, after the 
conclusion of peace, eighty-six gentlemen and armor-bearers were 
sought in vain. Count Ulrich was wounded, and regained with 
difficulty the fortress of Achalm. Count Eberhard grieved greatly 
over this defeat, and was said to have cut in two the tablecloth 
between him and his son, a mediaeval custom to signify dishonor 
and exclusion from fellowship, in vogue among the noble. ^^ Anno 
1378 Eberhardus Wirtembergensis comes clade qux ante Reut- 
lingam accepta erat, dolebat. Unde perhibetur mappam mensae 
inter se et nlium intersecuisse." See Grimm, Rechtsaltertümer, 
p. 713. Uhland derived his account of the battle from Crusius' 
Annales Suevici, Pars III, lib. v, c. 11. See especially Eichholtz, 
pp. 81-84. 

^2. bräuenbc = brol^cnbc. 

Vii. 3^iliO^^* This word was formerly applied not only to a 
keep, but to the space inside the wall of the city, kept clear for 
a pproac h to the ramparts. 

VUl. Berber. Reutlingen is still noted for its dyeing and 
tanning establishments. 

XI. ?l(^ ?lttm ! "In Gustav Schwab's poem. Die Achalm, pub- 
lished in the Morgenblatt in the same year in which Uhland's 
poem was written, there is a fanciful attempt to explain the name 
of the Castle Achalm, ?l(^ ^ttUm (äd^tiflcr). The last lord of the 
castle is represented as besieged; he defended himself bravely, 
and when the castle was in flames rushed upon the enemy, and 
died fighting valiantly. 

2)en %\t\l, ben %obe8trft(!^tisen, 
(Smpfängt fein tapferes ^tx%, 
Sein 9f{ufen gum dlUmäd^tigen 
SSerf^lingt ber letzte ©d^mer}. 
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2)o4 toaS er rief in lekter Ißot^, 
%ai balbe Sort, a^, Mm— 
2)0« pat flewift getönt vor (Sott 
VIA »ie ein ganzer $falm. 

3a fe[6fl bem ^einbe flang eft fd^5n 
2)al emfte 6(^etbeiDort, 
er baute frifd^ auf jenen ^3^n 
Unb ^ieB X^alm ben Ort. 

Werke (185 1) S. 362. See also "b/l^iexj Deutschs Sagen aus 
Schwaben^ S. 344 ; and R. KÖhlerin Das Archiv für Litt.-Ges.y 
Band V, 5. 

XV. Among the noble slain Cnisius enumerates those whom 
Uhland cites as borne in the funeral procession. 1. t7on is 
omitted before 90et{(en^eim. 

XVI, 2. toon Xübinflen. Graf UMch der Schärer, Pfalzgraf 
von Tübingen; Friedrich von Zorn (Zollern) and Salzburg, 
whom he makes the ancestor of the present royal house of Prus- 
sia and of the Emperors of Germany, who acquired the Burg- 
gravate of Nuremberg, 1191, and the Margravate of Brandenburg 
in 1415. 

XVU. According to Gotzinger, p. 527, lilies and poppies were 
on the arms of the lords of Sachsenheim. A proposed romance 
of Uhland had Hermann von Sachsenheim as its hero. See 
Schriften,, II, 219, ff., also Mayer, I, 134. 

Xvili. See Uhland's article, Die Todten von LustnaUy Ger- 
mania, VIII, 66, Schriften VIII, 451. 

XIX. The arms of the fallen nobles, painted on the windows 
of the Rathhaus of Reutlingen, no longer exist, as the building 
was destroyed by fire early in the eighteenth century. 

4. 2)ic ©öfftnacr ©d^la^lt (p. i93)---The battleof Döf- 
fingen occurred in 1388, eleven years after the battle of Reutlingen, 
which is the subject of the preceding poem. In the interval the 
League of Cities had been strengthened oy union with those of the 
Rhine. The nobles had formed the L&wenbund^ and numerous 
lay and spiritual lords had united with them. In August of the 
above year, the troops of Augsburg, Ulm, and other cities, invaded 
Wiirtemburg, and advanced, plundering and burning, as far as 
Döflfingen, a small town near the imperial city of Weil, north-west 
of Tübingen. Count Eberhard hastened in company with the 
Count Palatinate of the Rhine, the Marquis of Baden, the Bur- 
grave of Nuremberg, the Bishop of Würzburg, with their troops. 
He had with him six hundred knights and two thousand foot- 
soldiers. The League of Cities had eight hundred lancers. The 
nobles fought on foot. When Count Ulrich saw the hosts of the 
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Reutlingers, he burned to avenge his previous defeat, and to wipe 
out his disgrace in his father's sight. He fought in the front 
rank where the battle was fiercest, and fell mortally wounded. 
He was borne by those near him to the trunk of a fallen tree 
for support, where he died. The Wiirtembergers lost heart for a 
moment at the death of their prince ; but when the tidings were 
carried to his father, the old warrior cried * " Be not dismayed. 
He is like any other man. Stand bravely. Lo ! the enemy flee." 
At the same time, sword in hand, he pressed with the greatest 
valor upon the enemy. As Eberhard's forces charged, the troops 
of the cities were thrown into disorder and fled, and the nobles 
won a glorious but by no means bloodless victory. The battle 
occurred on Sunday, the twenty-third of August, St. Bartholo- 
mew's day. Eberhard, who had repressed his gprief during the 
battle, when night came could no longer restrain it, but grieved 
for his only son. On the following day he received the joyful 
message that Count Ulrich's wife, Antonia, had borne a son and 
heir to the throne. Thanking God the desolate (aged) prince 
cried, „Se^ C8 ®ott flctobt! fjrinl bat ftibcr Gamcn.* 

The historian relates that no small part of the victory was due 
to Count Eberhard's former enemy, Wolf von Wunnenstein, a 
noble of ancient lineage, called, from the splendor of his arms, 
«the shining Wolf" (ber flicifeenb' SBotf). This knight, who 
had begun to fear the growing power of the League of Cities, 
offered his services to Count Eberhard, in spite of his ancient 
enmity. The latter, distrusting his sincerity, declined his assist- 
ance, as he had forces sufficient to overcome his enemies. When, 
however, the tide of battle was about turning in behalf of the 
citizens. Wolf, with a band of followers, appeared in the midst 
of the conflict, and turned impending defeat into victory. Eber- 
hard recognized the service which had been done, and invited 
Wolf to accompany him to Stuttgart. Wolf accepted, and said 
that he would test Eberhard's generosity. But, after proceeding 
a few miles, he suddenly repented, and, saying that he had gone 
far enough, bade Eberhard farewell, with ^&utc 9la(l^t, e§ ftet|t 
tm alten Siedeten* (Vale, Comes Eberharde, repetemus postmo- 
dum, quae antehac inter nos exercuimus studia), turned his horse 
and rode away. In the village of Zuffenhausen, near at hand, he 
and his companions robbed a peasant of his flocks. The peasant 
hastened to Stuttgart to report this robbery to the count, who 
laughed, and said that the old Wolf had simply taken meat for 
his kitchen, „<Do§ alt SBöIflin \oX einmal ein Äod&fleift^ flej^olt* 
(Ha, ha! senex ille lupus carnes ad coquinam suam rapuit). 

Both Counts Eberhard and Ulrich lie buried in the cathedral 
church in Stuttgart. 
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Crusius, AnnaUs Suevicij Pan. Ill, lib. vi, c. 2, p. 308. Eicb- 
holtz, Schwäbische Balladen^ pp. 84-88. 

U bland follows closely the original description of Crusius. 
Tbe delineation of tbe three prominent characters of the poem, 
Eberhard, Ulrich, and Wolf of Wunnenstein is striking. Eber- 
hard is a type of the ruler of the Middle Ages, implacable to his 
foes, but a generous protector and friend of his subjects ; harsh 
and unforgiving to his son on account of his defeat, but bending 
in grief b^ide his bier when the battle is won ; proud of his race 
and rejoicing grimly in the young life that is to continue it. 
Ulrich's knightly spirit smarts under the sense of undeserved 
censure, and he sacrifices his life in order to recover his father's 
respect. Wolf von Wunnenstein is the form of a robber-knight 
glorying in a wild life of war, rescuing in a decisive moment his 
enemy, but not thereby yielding a whit from his former defiance. 

The metre of the poem is an adaptation of that of the Nibe- 
lungenlied. See Der Graf von Greiers. 

I, 1. %m 9lul^eplat} bcr Sotcn. The cemetery at Döffingen, 
according to ancient custom, was fortified, and thither the peas- 
ants and citizens conveyed their goods for security. 

IV, 1. '^txY^tx, mounted, so in XVII, 2. 4. See the introduc- 
tion to Der Ueberfall im Wildbad. 

V, 2. Reutlingen. See the introduction to the preceding poem ; 
8. ^arbe. The tradition that wounds ache at the remembrance 
of battle is an old one. See Heine's Zwei Grenadiere, 

VI, I. yx\V , see beaatitcn, VII, 4. 
Vn, 4. \itxbViX^\., pledged. 
Vm, 8. 3erfpeUt = aerfpalt. 

IX, 1. «Rede, a M. H. G. term for knight. 4. raufi^t fein »art 
and (Sber are plays upon Eberhard's name. 

Xv 1* ^an lor j^oben, an archaic and provincial form. 

XI, 8. S3uc^t/ the citizens give way before him as he gallops 
forward. 

Xn, 1. Grntcmonb, harvest-month^ August, just as October is 
SBeinmonat. 2. ber ebetn ©arben, partitive genitive after SOSaS, 
as often in M. H. G. 4. Sid&ctfefl = ©rntcfef!, in Swabia. 

Xni. A long time after the battle, in cutting down a tree near 
the field, a suit of armor was found enclosing the bones of a man, 
within the tree, who in his flight had found refuge there, and could 
not again come out. 

XIV, 1. e§ ftc^t im attcn JRed^t. Wolf means that his tempo- 
rary assistance had changed none of their former relations. 

XVn, 2. aen = geßcn. 3. guffcn^aufcn, a village between 
Stuttgart and Ludwigsburg. 

XVin, 1. nöÄt = fleftern ?lbcnb, or simply gcjlern; 3:rieb = 
bie getriebene ^erbe. 
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XIX, 4. bebün!en. 

XX, 2. Antonia, the wife of Count Ulrich, was a princess of 
Milan. 4. ^in! ^at toteber @amen. The bird has off spring once 
more. This passage is variously translated. Holland makes it 
equivalent to ;,^inf \oX luicbcr ju frcffen/ and explains it by, 
„uRan fann (jctrojl in X)ie 3" fünft btiacn/ and quotes the saying, 
»6t fifet »ic bet &lnf im ^anfjamcn.* Quoted by Eichholtz, 
p. 87. 

Page 197. (^er ®(^cttl liott £imbur0. 

Date, Sept. 28 and 29, 1816. Published first in Cornelia^ 1820, 
and in Gedichte^ 1820 (2d ed.). This poem is a fanciful derivation 
of the office of Hereditary Cupbearer of the German Empire, an 
office long held by the Counts of Limburg. 

U bland stated that the poem had no historical or legendary 
background, but was suggested by a figure in the church of Gail- 
dorf and its interpretation by his friend Kerner's imagination, 
Herrig's Archiv^ vol. 35, p. 476. The efforts of Eichholtz to dis- 
cover any painting or statue which suggested the scene of the 
poem were fruitless. The church was destroyed by fire in 186S. 
Kerner resided in Gaildorf from 181 5-1 8 19, and his knowledge of 
the art and legends of the locality lend a certain confirmation to 
the fact of the existence of such an original. Eichholtz auotes 
from Uhland's Schriften^ vol. I. p. 498, an incident in the life of 
the Hohenstaufen Emperor Friedrich, taken from Le cento novelle 
antiche (chap. 23), who, when upon a hunt, found a traveller 
beside a fountain, with bread and wine spread before him upon 
the grass, from whom he asked a drink. The traveller would not 
permit the emperor to drink from his goblet, but gave a pitcher 
to him, which the emperor carried away. The traveller went 
afterward to the palace, and received back his pitcher, and was 
richly rewarded for his courtesy. 

The resemblance between the narrative and the poem is so 
superficial as to afford no definite conclusion that one is the 
source of the other. 

1, 1. Cimburg or ßimpurfl, a castle near Gaildorf, on the Kocher. 

II, 5. @eiten, old weak form of the dative singular. 

IV, 1. ^ol^enflaufen, the castle of the brilliant dynasty of that 
name (11 38-1 268), about forty miles east of Tübingen. Only 
a ruined wall and parts of a chapel, containing an ancient fresco 
of Friedrich Barbarossa, mark the site of this castle, which was 
destroyed during the Peasants' War (1525). 8. t|eUcn Raufen, 
host^ crowded mass. The singular is also used, J^eUent^auf. 
5. ^inbe or ^tnbin* 

V, 7. ^fiflen. 

VI, 6. fal/cn, archaic form for fonflen. 
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YH, 1. ^^rb^/ deceit^ •without suspicion or evil intent. 7. 
))fdnben, take as security. 
Vm, 6. @€!DÄlbe, used collectively = SBalbunfl. 
X, 7. bürfien = trinfen, a Swabian and Swiss use of the word. 
Eichholtz, p. 88. 

Page aoo. ^a% Singctit^oL 

Date, July 19, 1834. Gedichte y 1S34. A poem written to em- 
body a fancUful explanation of the origin of the name Singenthal, 
a valley near Glems in the district of Urach, south-east of Tü- 
bingen. It is possible that this poem is based on a popular 
legend, which was familiar to Uhland, but whose separate exist- 
ence has not been shown. Uhland has created a ballad full of 
music and delicate sentiment. The sound of the human voice 
or of the hunter's horn often constituted a judicial limit, estab- 
lishing the boundary of an estate. The gift of a ring was a like 
investiture, transferring property. See Grimm, Deutsche Rechts- 
altertümer y p. 76 (2d ed.), quoted by Eichholtz, p. 93. 

I, 7 . lufttfl, in the air. 

in, 8. erb' =aU bcm (5rb'. 

VI, and VH. Peaceful possession and happy social life are 
contrasted with the wild sports of the huntsman. 

Page aos. Ter lacrnai. 

Date, Nov. 26, 1829. Published in the Deutscher Musen- 
almanach (1831), and in Gedichte, 1831. A ballad, grave in tone, 
quite different from the preceding, based in part upon a historical 
and mythological subject, treated freely to explain the foundation 
of Rome. Ver Sacrum, the consecrated Spring, meant the early 
fruits which were dedicated to a god. Niebuhr, in his history, 
the third edition of which appeared in the year preceding this 
poem, mentions the sacred spring. Paulus Diaconus, in an ex- 
tract from the dictionary of Sextus Pompeius Festus {De Verbo- 
rum Significatione) quotes, under the heading Ver Sacrum : " The 
Italians were wont to dedicate a ^ sacred spring ; ' for, when great 
dangers occurred, they vowed to sacrifice all creatures which the 
approaching spring should produce. Since, however, it seemed 
cruel to them to slay innocent boys and girls, they veiled them 
when they were grown, and drove them out of the country." 
Strabo's account is fuller : " When the Sabines had fought a long 
time with the Umbrians, they vowed, as was the custom of the 
Greeks, to consecrate everything which that year might bring 
forth. After a victorious return, they sacrificed a portion of the 
product, and consecrated the rest. Thereupon infertility arose. 
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It was then said that the children must alike be dedicated. All 
who were born in that year they brought to Mars, and when they 
were grown, they sent them forth as colonists," etc. 

I, 1. ou§ for in: 3. ^eilifltum, here their sacred emblem ; as 
there was no temple or adtar in the camp. 4. ^at^ord, the older 
form of Mars. 

n, 3. flünjl'aett SJoflCtflUfl, an auspicious flight of birds, 
HI 4. ©truSrer interprets §einbe (I, 2). 

V, 8. ^eHe ©d^ar = ^cUcr ^aufe, festal throng. 
Vii, 4. boQer is explained in the two following stanzas. 
X, 3. geftreift; touched, 

XI, !♦ gefreit = befreit, that is, released from their oath, 

Xn, 4. tDebt/ = weave dances through them. 

XVI, 2. befd^tvor, that is, whom they implored and to whom 
theyjiad vowed. 

3. inirdft'öer, a strengthened form, like inbrünjliö, tnftSn» 



bio. 
XX] 



lIV, 4. A prophecy of the birth of Romulus and Remus, the 
sons of Mars and the founders of Rome. 

XXV, 1. I^aften = » aufbewahrt iDcrben.* Before a Roman 
general went forth to battle he touched the sacred spear of Mars, 
in tl^ temple, at the same time saying, ^'Mars, vigilal Göt- 
zinger;" Diintzer, pp. 308-314. 

Translated by 



Page 907. fluf „ ®cv ftdnigf fo^n 






Revised Jan. 30 and 31, 181 2. From a group of poems written 
at different times (1807 and 181 1). Two, the third and fifth, 
were published in an earlier form in the Musenalmanach (1808), 
under the titles Der Sohn des Meeres^ and Des Königs Jagdlied. 
The different poems were grouped under the present title to repre- 
sent the victory of the younger son of a king, who, not sharing in 
the ancestral estates, went forth, bearing only a rusted blade, to 
triumph over the realms of the sea, the air, and the forest, and 
finally to win an enchanted bride, and a royal castle. The sepa- 
rate poems are without titles. The name of that selected is, for 
convenience, placed above it by the editor. 

©erblinbe SSnfler. — This poem, while unlike, has sug- 
gestions which recall several of Uhland's poems. The minstrel 
before the throne appears in Des Sängers Fluch ^ the vision of 
brightness in the last stanzas of Die verlorette Kirche^ the Wall- 
fahrtskirche, and in the last lines of Der Waller. 

Translated by H. J. in the Literary World. 

Set to music by Schumann. 
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Page «B. ^t% 0angcr# 9In4>* 

Date, Dec. 3 and 4, 1814. Gedickte^ 1815. This poem, 
according to a statement by Uhland to a friend, contained in 
Notter, pp. 161, 407, was written in the time of Germany's deep- 
est humiliation under Napoleon, and after some act of arbitrary 
power, like the execution of the bookseller Palm of Nuremberg, 
who was shot at Brunau, Aug. 26, 1806, for disseminating a pam- 
phlet upon Germany in its Deep Humiliation^ directed against 
the emperor. The execution aroused intense feeling throughout 
Germany. 

The true date of the origin of the poem shows that it was 
written later, when Napoleon was a prisoner upon the Island of 
Elba. It is better to regard the poem as having no relation to 
Napoleon. To interpret the scene as describing him would in- 
volve manifold contradictions, which would weaken its effect. As 
the picture of a tyrant frenzied with jealous passion, it has no 
pertmence if applied to Napoleon. 

The suggestions which led to this beautiful ballad are remote, 
but they have apparently much which lends probability to them. 
R. M. Werner has tracid them to the Scotch ballad of Young 
Waters, a translation of which was given by Herder in his Volks- 
lieder (i 778-1 779), from Percy's Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry, No. XVIII : 

" The aueen luikt owre the castle-wa. 
Beheld baith dale and down, 
And then she saw Youne Waters 
Cum riding to the town.** 



To the question who had the fairest face in the company, the 
queen answered : 



II t 



I've sene lord, and I've sene laird. 
And knights of high degree. 
But a fairer face than Young Waters 
Mine eyne did never see.' ' 

" Out then spack the jealous king. 
And an angry man was he : 
' O if he had'been twice as Mr 
You micht have excepted me.' " 



The queen answered : 



(( ( 



You're neither laird nor lord. 
Bet the king that wears the crown ; 
There is not a knight in fair Scodand 
But to thee maun bow down.' " 
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The king would not be appeased ; and young Waters was thrown 
into a dungeon, and then executed on the " heiding-hill " of Stir- 
ling. A long version of the poem is given in Buchan*s Ballads 
of the North of Scotland^ I> i5- 

The true source of the poem is disclosed in a letter of Uhland 
to his friend Justinus Kerner, dated Jan. 21, 1810, in which he 
states that he has sketched superficially a drama, ^' The Jealous 
King," based on a Scotch ballad in Herder's collection. 

Uhland's outline of his proposed drama is too brief to justify 
the confident assertion of Werner that the motive in the ballad- 
scene in the dramatic fragment. Normannischer Brauch^ is the 
same as that described in his letter, but the resemblance to Des 
Sängers Fluch is unmistakable. Uhland thus defines it : 

" The idea is : The story of the hero is transmuted into poetry 
and legend just as in the ballad upon which it is based. Young 
Waters leaves his father's house, and journeys to court. A min- 
strel joins him, as song is the attendant of knightly deeds. 
Waters wins the queen's favor. The jealous king throws him 
into prison and has him executed. The blooming life is extin- 
guished. The minstrel forsakes the court. Song goes forth into 
the world. Waters' parents and brothers and sisters sit «t home 
by the fireside. A desire for grewsome tales comes over them. 
The wandering minstrel enters and sings the song of Waters' 
death. The love of the queen for Waters is to be so treated that 
she favors the affection of her favorite court lady for Waters, as 
it were, in order to love him indirectly." Keller, pp. 309-310. 
As the singer is the voice of fame after death, so in The MinstrePs 
Curse no song or book of heroes commemorates the king. 

In Herder's collection, a poem, also from Percy's Reliques, 
" The Bonny Earl of Murray," follows " Young Waters." In 
Percy, it precedes. It refers to the murder of James Stewart, 
Earl of Murray, by the Earl of Huntley. In December, 1591, the 
Earl of Bothwell had made an attempt to seize the person of his 
sovereign, James VI., in Holyrood Palace, but having failed, took 
refuge in the North. The Earl of Huntley was a violent enemy 
of the Earl of Murray, and gave out that the latter had been 
seen in the palace on the night of the assault. King James gave 
a commission to the Earl of Huntley to pursue Bothwell in his 
retreat with fire and sword. Under cover of this order, he pro- 
ceeded to avenge his private quarrel with the Earl of Murray, a 
young noble . of the greatest promise and the darling of the 
people. Murray was induced to come from the North, and, while 
residing in a house in Donlbristle, he was surrounded by Hunt- 
ley's forces, and the house burned to the ground. Murray broke 
tlirouah the midst of his enemies in the darkness« but was over« 
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taken and slain. Murray is represented in the poem as '^ braw 

fallant," " the flower of them all," and as the " Queene's luve." 
[ere again a note of the Scotch ballad blends with that in 
Uhland's poem. It has been suggested that this Scotch ballad 
relates to the indiscreet partiality of Queen Anne of Denmark 
for the Earl of Murray. 

IV, 2. bte Sujl unt> au(ft ben ©(^merj, the power to awaken 
both pleasing and sad emotion. 

Vli. This stanza is often quoted as describing the subjects of 
the songs of the Minnesingers, as is also one from thfe Märchen, 

w9Rit 2)eg^n unb mit @peere 
9Baren fte ftetS bereit ; 
2)en ?fvauen gaben fie (E^re 
Unb fangen SBiberftreit. 
@ie fangen von @ottedminne, 
IBon tübner gelben SRut, 
83on Itnbem SiebeSfinne, 
Son fü^er a^aienblut.'' 

X, 4. Don Sancho, Count of Saldenha, the father of Bernardo 
del Carpio, is represented in the Cronica General, as having been 
slain in prison and then bound upright upon his steed, and thus 
conducted toward Salamanca to meet his son. See the introduc- 
to The Funeral of the Count of Saldenha in Lockhart's Spanish 
Ballads. The Cid is represented as being carried after his 
death from Valencia to Cardeüa, mounted on his favorite steed, 
Babieca. 

XV, 4. über ^lad^t, in a night. 

XVI. Nature, which the dead minstrel loved, is represented as 
mourning his death. 

See Werner in Vjs. L. G, Vol. I, 503-511, for various versions of 
the ballads here mentioned ; also Child's The English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads, IV, 342 ff., and VI, 447 ff. 

Translated by Aytoun, Brooks, W. A. Butler, Furness, Martin, 
Frances Hellman. 

Set to music by Schumann, Kreutzer, H. Esser, J. Gersbach, 
and von Bülow. 

Page 2x0. %tVi% Sob. 

Date, 1829. Deutscher Musenalmanach, 1831. Gedichte, 
1831 (5th ed.). According to a Swiss legend, William Tell, who 
had delivered the Three Forest Cantons, Uri, Schwyz, and 
Unterwaiden, from the oppressive rule of the House of Habs- 
burg, by the death of Gessler, died in 1354 in rescuing a child 
from the swollen waters of the Schächen, a stream near Bürglen, 
his home. Uhland was familiar with the surrounding region by 
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frequent visits,. his last having been made in the year in which 
this poem was written. He even hastened once to St. Gall, to 
investigate a newly discovered manuscript, in order to ascertain 
if it contained any fresh facts in regard to the Tell legend. " It 
was always of importance to him to see personally the region 
with which any tradition was associated, or where any notable 
person had lived. He said that a legend or a personality became 
clearer and more real to him through the landscape and the 
locality. In the case of many of his poems it is easy to feel that 
he had a clear picture before his spiritual eye when he proceeded 
to write. This was the case in "Pells Tod. However often he 
journeyed to the Lake of the Four Forest Cantons, he went to 
Altorf and up the valley of the Schächen." — Witwe, p. 221. 
I, 2. The inversion with einmal = whenever y or as soon as. 

3. jic^cn, the usual Swiss term is falzten, aufs unb abfahren. G. 
7. Sfö^nc. The f^ö^n is a south wind, often blowing with vio- 
lence, and accompanied by the melting of snow and the fall of 
glaciers. „^Der ^ö^n tft Xok" is an expression of alarm and caution. 

n, 1. ^ol, refers to the time implied in the first stanza. 

4. Sftu(ftt, picturesque word for fjlut; 6. Stäube = SBafferfatt, 
©taubbacd; the original reading was „'^olVl." 

IV, 6. Rotstock, or Uri-Rotstock, a lofty mountain, with deep 
precipitous sides, bordering the lake. 

V, 2. '^tx^t, boatman ; fergeit is a general word for transport 
in Swi tzerland. 

Vn, 6, refers to the rescue by Tell of the fugitive Baumgarten. 
See Schiller's Wilhelm Tell, Act. i. 
VIII, 2. Qenefen, preserve one's life, recover. 

X, 1. flejunb, unharmed. 

XI, 1. ©tral^I = ^Pfeit, an old use of the word. 3. S5etl)au§, 
the Tell chapel, where Gessler was shot. See the notes to Tells 
Platte. 4. SJlal^t, memorial. See Diintzer, pp. 327-331 ; Göt- 
zinger, pp. 439-442 ; Uhland, Schriften VIII, 604-^10, Tellsage. 

Translated by Skeat. 

Page 2x4. !^{e verlorene Hirc^e. 

Date, Jan. 9, 1812. Dichterwald, 1813. Gedichte, 1815. A 
poem of pure imagination. The fancied peal of familiar bells 
heard in the desert or forest is of not infrequent mention by 
travellers. See Prime's Boat Life in Egypt. An awe is associ- 
ated in the popular mind with places once consecrated, and a 
devout Greek of to-day crosses himself as he passes a deserted 
chapel, or catches sight of the pictures of saints upon a ruined 
wall. The ruins of numerous ancient churches are still found in 
Germany, especially in the older settled portions of Swabia, with 
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which Uhland was familiar. Some of these are in the depths 
of the forest, and are stately memorials of ancient faith. See 
Uhland's brief fragment on Glockensagen, Schriften VIII, 586— 
S89 : " The bells which hang high above human activity seem, as 
it were, moved by higher powers: they speak as though they 
were the voices of God, ana often sound forth spontaneously as 
an admonition from above, now as tidings of the death of promi- 
nent people, now as a tokui of the innocence of one accused, and 
again to guard the sanctity of an instrument chosen by God. 
The dying hear the peal of heavenly bells." The motive of the 
poem seems to be that a divine longing leads unconsciously np- 
ward to its source. There is an interesting resemblance in this 
poem to one of Uhland's youthful productions (1804), Die Wall- 
fahrtskirche^ given in Notter, p. 27, and in FränkePs edition, 

PP- 403-405. 
Translated by Brooks, Fumess, Kendrick, Mrs. Sarah Helen 

Whitman. 

Page 2x6. Orof fftidi^it Gfyatfwt^t, 

Date, Oct. 19, 18 19. Published first in the Poetischer Alma- 
nack, 1812, signed "Volker," and in Gedichte^ 1820. From the 
Altfranzösische Gedichte,^* the first is inserted. These poems 
were written in Paris, with the exception of Roland and Alda, 
during Uhland's residence in that city from May 25, x8io, to 
Jan. 26, 181 1. Most of his time was spent in the Imperial Li- 
brary, studying and copying a hitherto unknown treasure of 
French manuscripts. Among others he found that which has 
since been published under the title Le Roman de Rou et des 
Dues de Normandie, par Robert Wace (1827), a Norman poet 
of the twelfth century. This poem is contained essentially in 
lines 5430-5490 of this poem. Count Richard of Normandy, 
called the "Fearless" (sans paour) (943-996), derived his title 
from no ordinary bravery. He fought with his enemies in the 
broad daylight, but he also rode in the darkness, and was never 
terrified at any phantoms or ghosts, the latter being the source 
of his title. 

18. fürbaß = n)ettcr. 29. \m% be thou, concessive subjunc- 
tive. 

See H. Hormel, Uhlands Graf Richard Ohnefurcht und seine 
altfranzosische Vorlage^ Franco-Gallia^ Vol. V, pp. 10-15; 
Eichholtz, pp. 22-25 > Hense, Deutsche Dichter der Gegenrvart, 
pp. 63-71 ; Fränkel, p. 52. 

Translated by SkKit 
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2tus bem ttac^Iaffe» 

Page 2x9. £ieb. 
Date, Winter of 1829 and 1S30. 

Page 2x9. ^it fromme 3ägerin. 

Date, Oct. 29, 1837. Notter, p. 224. This poem was written 
on the occasion of a gathering of friends at Gomaringen, when 
Uhland's friend Schwab was inducted into the pastorate of the 
diurch there. Among those present were Carl Meyer, Paul 
Pfizer, and the poet Anastasius Grün. The incident on which 
the poem was based was related by Oberamtsrichter Lang, who 
had witnessed the scene at a hunt seven years before at Donz- 
dbrf, near Geislingen. The heroine of the adventure was a Prin- 
cess of Löwenstein. U bland withdrew from the company and 
returned with this poem. A. Birlinger, in Im neuen Reiche No. 
5, 1880, p. 194. 

Translated by Skeat. 

Page 220. Outer flBunfc^. 

Date, Oct. 29, 1822. 

Page 220. flBititermorgen. 
Date, Dec. 11, 1834. 

Page 22X. ®ie ffBanfa|»rt<(fr<^e» 

Date, 1804. Published first in the Schwäbischer Merkur j 
December, 1862. This poem is inserted as an interesting exam- 
ple of one of Uhland's early poems. It seems to be the original 
suggestion of what appeared in more perfect form in Die verlorene 
Kirche. Compare also with Der Waller, 

Page 223. fin ^ie. 

Sent to Mayer, Dec. 26, 1807. See Mayer, p. I, 33. 

Page 223. !^a< itiofler ^it\^wx. 

This graphic fragment, which illustrates vividly the monastic 
life of the Middle Ages, was sent to Kerner, Dec. 7, 181 1. Uhland 
wrote : " The description of the cloister Hirschau, in Lessing, has 
incited me to the following verses, which were to be preceded by 
an extended description of the monastery." 
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The stanzas were published by Kemer in an account of Wild- 
bad without any indication of their source. See Notter, p. 117. 
Lessing was interested in the history of medixval, as well as 
of ancient, art. Ehemalige Fenstergemälde im Kloster Hir schau ; 
also, Des Klosters Hir schau Gebäude, übrige Gemälde^ Bibliothek 
und älteste Schriftsteller Werke j (Hempel ed.), VoL XIII, pp. 
381-401, 402-419. Lessing quotes from the Abbot John Tri- 
theims (1462-1 5 14), Chronicle and Annals of the Monastery of 
Hirsau, which is full of interesting, but often absolutely fictitious, 
statements regarding ecclesiastical and political history. Werner 
seeks to show how even the words and epithets of this poem were 
suggested by quotations from the monastic chroniclers whom 
Lessing cites. His analysis is very acute, but curiously incon- 
clusive. The picture of the library and the copyists of a mediaeval 
monastery is so familiar, both in records and in art, that descrip- 
tions would need to be detailed and unmistakable in order to 
carry conviction. 

See Werner, pp. 339-344- 
Page 224. !^a< 9l&<I(fn. 

Date, May 2, 181 7. Printed by Keller, ein Gedicht Uhlands 
Freunden zum Gruss tnitgetheilt von Ad. von Keller^ Tübingen, 
1876. The title is by FränkeL 

Page 224. g)ticri£»{(|. 

Written probably in the last half of December, 1833. A poem 
suppressed by Uhland on account of the reactionary decrees of 
the German Confederation at that time, and published first by 
Holland. Adam Mickiewicz was born Dec. 24, 1798, in Nowo- 
grodek in Lithuania, and died in Constantinople, Nov. 28, 185c. 
He is often regarded as the greatest of Slavonic pK)ets. His early 
ballads and romances were published in 1822 ; later, while holding 
a professorship of literature in the gymnasium of Kowno, he be- 
came an object of suspicion on account of his connection with 
certain patriotic associations, and was banished for five years to 
European Tartary. His life was spent in practical exile from his 
native land ; he lived in Russia, Italy, and France. He held for 
a short time a professorship of Latin in Lausanne, and later, of 
the Slavic languages in the College de France (i 840-1 843). He 
was honored by Napoleon III., but died while seeking to raise a 
Polish battalion to fight against Russia in the Crimean War. 

Romantic in spirit, his poems, based upon national legends, 
awakened a national feeling among his countrymen. He himself 
sought to take part in the Polish Revolution of 1830, but was 
arrested in Posen, and prevented from joining in the struggle for 
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the liberty of his native land. He was esteemed by Goethe. His 
body was buried in the cemetery of Montmorency, a few miles from 
Paris. His last years were spent in poverty and distress. 
I. 8. The refrain of the Polish national song. 

Page 225. Stac^ruf. 
Date, June 16, 1834. Gedichte^ 1863. 

Page 226. 3n em Sllbum. 

Date, May 22, 1849. Notter, p. 326. Title by Fränkel. 

Page 226. IStii ®oet||(i ®e^ic^teti. 

Date, May 31, 1849. Beilage zur Allgemeinen Zeitung^ Feb, 
22, 1863. 

Page 226. Coiner ®ame ini ^tammbud^. 

Da^e, July 3, 1853. Hoffmann von Fallersleben's Findlinge, 
Zweites Heft, 1859. Notter, p. 226. Title by FränkeL 

Page 227. 9ra9<. 
Date uncertain. Probably refers to Goethe. 

Page 227. (Sprüche. 

1. Date, 1819 (?). Gedichte, 1863. 

2. Date uncertain. 

8. Date, Feb. 10, 1854. Lines written on a sheet preserved in 
the album of the Ferdinandeum in Innsbruck, with the date, 
Tubingen, April 20, 1859. Notter gives the date as 1854, p. 224. 
Uhland wrote these lines in the album of the poet Anton Ditges, 
after the latter had completed his studies. Mayer, Vol. H, 258. 

4. Date uncertain. Published in the later editions, since 
Uhland's death. 

Page 228. @pät( firitif. 

Date, 1827. 
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The notes indicate the date of composition, as well as the place 
of publication of the poems. The earlier were published in the 
various calendars, anthologies and magazines. 

The first considerable collection was pubhshed in the Musenal- 
manach of 1807 and x8o8, edited by Seckendorf. The Poetischer 
Almanach of 181 2, edited by Kemer, contained about twenty-five 
poemS| several distichs and translations. The Deutscher Dichter- 
wcUd of 1813, edited by Kemer, Fouqu^, Uhland and others, 
contained thirty-three poems. Single poems appeared in Cottars 
Morgenblatt t i%o7-i%\\\ Trost Einsamieitf iSoS i Taschenbuch 
für Damen 1809; the Pantheon^ t8io; Die Musen^ 1812- 
1814; Süd-Deutsche Miscellen^ etc., i8xx and 1813 ; the Prauen- 
taschenbuchf 181 5, 181 7; the Cornelia^ 1820; Jahrbüchlein 
deutscher Gedichte^ 1^x5 ; Deutscher Musenalmanach^ 1S31, and 
possibly in Prometheus. x8o8. 

The first collected edition of the poems was published in 181 5, 
the second in 1820, the third in 1826, the fourth in 1829, the fifth 
in 1831^ the sixth in x8^3, the seventh in 1834 (unenlarged), the 
eighth m 1834, and the nmth in 1835 . With this edition Uhkind's 
poems were substantially complete. The edition of 1847 con- 
tained Der letzte Pfalzgraf and Lerchenkrieg^ and that of 1853 
Auf ein Kind. Later Auf die Reise was added (i860). 

It is a striking illustration x>f early productiveness to note how 
large a proportion of Uhland^s poems were written in the first 
twenty-eight years of his life. Those that originated later are, in 
comparison, few in number. The first edition of his poems 
(181 5) included all the fiieber, with the exception of Auf ein 
Kindf Der Sommerfaden ^ Frühlingstrost ^ Künftiger Frühling^ 
Der Ungenannten^ Bitte ^ Auf eine Tänzerin ^ Auf einen ver- 
hungerten Dichter, Morgens^ Abendwolken, Mailied^ Klage, 
Rechtfertigung, Gruss der Seelen, Auf der Ueberfahri, Die 
Lerchen, Dichtersagen, Maientau, Wein und Brot, Sonnen- 
wende, Der Mohn, Die Malve, Reisen, Verspätete Hochzeit, 
Trinklied (2Ba3 ijl ba8 für), Die deutsche Sprachgesellschaß, 
Ernst der Zeit, Das neue Märchen, Aussicht, An die Mütter, 
An die Mädchen, Die neue Muse; the SBaterlonbifd^e Q^ebid^te ; 
the Sinnaebtd^te, except Nachruf, 1-5, Auf den Tod eines 
Kindes, Auf einen Grabstein, In ein Stammbuch, Auf Wilhelm 

826 
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Havfs frühes Hinscheiden^ Auf di^ Reise; all the Sonette/ 
Ottaben unb @(offen, except An die Bundsckmeckcr^ Katharina ; 
all the SBaüaben unb tRotnanjen, except Die Orgel^ Die Drossel, 
Des Sängers Wiederkehr, Bertran de Born, Der Waller, Die 
Bidassoabrücke, Die Ulme zu Hirsau, Münstersaee, Merlin der 
Wilde, Die Geisterkelter, Der Graf von Greiers/Das Nothemd, 
Das Glück von Edenhall, Der letzte Pfalzgraf, Der Schenk von 
Limburg, Das Singenthai, Lerchenkrieg, Ver sacrum. Die 
versunkene Krone, Teils Tod, Die Glockenhöhle, Das versunkene 
Kloster. 

In the edition of 1863, after Uhland's death, Holland added 
several poems from various sources, and also appended the dates 
of all of Uhland's poems, so far as they could be ascertained. 
Holland's revised eoition of 1876^ with introductions discussing 
the text and chronological lists, is important. The latest editions 
by Professor Hermann Fischer and Dr. Ludwig Fränkel (the 
latter ¥rith valuable references to authorities, critiasms, and a list 
of the composers of Uhland's songs by Dr. Max Friedländer) 
present definitive editions of permanent value. The accompany- 
ing list aims only to cite the more important works. For others 
reference is made to the exhaustive bibliography of Fränkel in the 
Germania, Vol. 34, pp. 345-369 (1889). including the literature 
of 1888, Gödeke's Grundriss zur Geschichte der deutschen Lit- 
teratur (1890), III, pp. 338 ff., and to tht Jahresberichte für 
neuere deutsche Litteraturgeschichte, since 1892, embracing the 
literature since 1890. 
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Dederich, H., Ludwig Uhland als Dichter und Patriot, nebst 
einem Anhang zu den episch'lyrischen Dichtungen, und IH- 
terar-historische Beilagen und Bermerkungen, Gotha, 1886. 

Fischer, H., Ludwig Uhland, Eine Studie zu seiner Säkular- 
feier, Stuttgart, 1887. 

Fränkel, L., Ludwig Uhlands Leben und Werke» Leipzig, 
1894. (A revised edition of the Introduction to Uhlands 
Werke.) 

Gihr, J., Uhlands Leben. Ein Gedenkbuch für das deutsehe 
Volk. Stuttgart, 1864 and 1884. 

Holland, W. L., Zu Ludwig Uhlands Gedächtniss. Mittheilun' 
gen aus seiner akademischen Lehrthätigkeit, Leipzig, 1886. 

Hönes, Chr., Ludwig Uhland, der Dichter und der Patriot 
{VirehoruhHolzendorf Sammlung von Vorträgen)» 
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Jahn, Otto, Ludwig Uhland. Vortrag gehauen bei der Ukland- 
feier in Bonn am xi. Beb. 1863. With interesting notes, early 
poems, letters, political addre^es, and a chrcmological list of 
the poems by Dr. M. Bcmays. 

Uebert, G., Ludwig Uhland, Bine Shizxe. 2te Ansgabe. 
Hamburg, 1862. 

Mayer, Karl, Ludwig Uhland^ seine Preunde und Zeiigenosseft. 
2 Bde. Stuttgart, 1867. By one of Uhland's earliest and most 
intimate friends ; contains numerous poems of Uhland in their 
earliest form, also letters covering the period from 1807 to 1857. 

Notter, F., Ludwig Uhland^ sein Leben und seine Dichtungefty 
mit zahlreichen ungedruckten Poesien aus dessen Nacfuass^ 
und einer Auswahl von Briefen, Stuttgart, 1863. An ap- 
preciative work, prepared with ample assistance from Uhland's 
widow and friends immediately after his death, but in such 
haste and so confused in arrangement that it is difficult to fol- 
low in it the successive steps in Uhland's life. See also Not- 
ter's notice in the Schwäbischer Merkur for Dec 12, 1862. 

Paulus, L., Uhland und seine Heimath^ Tübingen. Bine Studie. 
Berhn, 1869. 

Pfeiffer. Franz, Briefwechsel zwischen Joseph Preiherm von 
Lassoerg und Ludwig Uhland. Wien, 1870. Contains Uh- 
land's letters to LassMrg from 1820-1855, and to Pfeiffer from 
1842-1861. 

Pfizer, G., Uhland und Rückerti Stuttgart, 1837. 

Riimelin, A., Ludwig Uhland^ Wiirtembergische NeujahrsbUU^ 
ter. Viertes Blatt, pp. x-48. 1887. 

[lJh]2nd,'E.'] Ludwig Uhland. Bine Gabe für Preunde, Zum, 
26. April 1865. Als Handschrift gedruckt» Rejuinted in 
1874, ^^^ ^^c ^^'^ • 

Uhland, Emilie, Ludwig Uhland's Leben. Aus dessen Nachlass 
und aus eigener Brinnerung zusammengestellt von seiner 
Witwe, Contains numerous letters, here published for the first 
time. 

For the constitutional struggle in Wiirtemberg in which 
Uhland took part, see Fricker and Gessler's Geschichte der 
Verfassung Würtembergs. Stuttgart, 1869. Treitschke, H. 
yoTif Deutsche Geschichte im neunzehnten Jahrhundert, Bd. 
II (1886). For the period of the Frankfort Parliament, see 
Max Duncker, Zur Geschichte der Reichsversammlung in 
Frankfurt^ 1849 j Mollat, G., Reden und Redner des ersten 
deutschen Parlaments^ 1895 (contains Uhland's speeches) ; 
Haym, R., Die detitsche National^Versammiungf 1848-50. 
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B. COMMENTARISS. 
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UHLAND'S POEMS IN MUSIC. 

By Dr, Max FriedlXnder.* 

Besides Goethe, there is hardly any German poet whose poems 
have been so often set to music as those of Uhland. Sine» i%äo, 
with few exceptions, almost every German composer has set single 
poems to music. Only Heine and Eichendorff share, this extra- 
ordinary popularity. 

ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE MORE IMPORTAIiT 

COMPOSERS. 

Beethoven composed nothing of Uhland. 

Brahms: 5E)te 9lonne, ^eimle^T; ^er Sd^mi^, 3n ber gfeme/ 
€(^tben unb SJIeiben, SJlAranai^t. 

Bruch : S)ie Sufncbencn, 2)ic fanftcn Sage, Srinflicb (^2Bir 
jinb nid^t mc^r"), S)ie IJapeHe. 

Biilow, von : ^eS SdngerS ^(u(^. 

Franz has written no music to Uhland's poems. 

Kreutzer, C. : ^n ^^% S^aterlanb, S<^äfer§ SonntogSUeb/ %\t 
^a|>eQe/ ^ärjnac^t, (^efang b€r SünQlinge, ^te fan f ten Xoi^t, 
©eltger Sob/ ^reie Itunft, SBunbet/ %tx @(^mteb, SDte bret 
Säger („5)er ttei^e ^trf(^*), SReöelfuppenlieb, Srinfticb (^2BaS 
ift ba8 für ein burfttg"), Srinftieb (,9Bir flnb nicftt me^r*), 
SBalblieb, 9la(!^t9/ ^e9 Ritten äBinterlteb; iRu^ettjal/ ^orabenb, 
%oS, @(^iffletn, ^ad geliebte Sanb, Sagerlieb/ 5Da3 9{e^, 
SauernregeU ^n einem Reitern SOl^orgen, 9(a(^t(teb, C^etdufd^te 
goffnunq, ßebemol^l, ©4>elben unb 3Reiben, 3n ber gperne, 
^Dlorgenltcb, 9la(^treife, SBinterreife, 9lbreife, (Jinfe^r, J&eiin= 
!e^r, five §rü^ ting § lieber. 

Liszt: 2)te Sfitergruft, ^o^e Siebe, ©etiger Sob. 

Loewe : ^er SBirtin Sö(^tertein; ^Ibfd^ieb, %\t brei Sieber, 3)eS 
öolbf(^mteb§ Söifttcrlein, ©eijlerlebcn, 5Die ^bge|(^iebenen, 
S)a» ©tfinbc^en, ®raf ebcrl^arbS SBeifeborn, ^OiXiS» unb ©retc, 
^Bauernregel, 5E)ie .Sufriebenen, ®raf (Jberficin, 5Der Kouber, 
^aralb, 91uf bet Überfahrt, %oA Sd^ifflein, %tx fiönig, «uf 
bent Surme, ^torgenlieb. 

• Contributed originally to Fränkel's edition of Ui^lanbd SBerf 6(1839). 
By permission. 
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Mendelssohn : 5De§ ^irtcn SBinterlicb, ®aS Sd^ifftein, gfrüMinflS. 
itoube, 3)ic9lonnc,*©(ftäferB Sonntagältcb, S^TüMinöSa^nuttfl, 
frfit)linöät«cr/ 9tul^ctt)a(, ®e§ Ritten aßintertiei), ßob bcS 
'rrü^(ing§. 

Raff: S)a§ ©(j^lofe am 3Weere. 2)ic 9lonne, 3)ic Äa^jcHc. 

Schubert : ^rü^IingSfllaubc. 

Schumann : ®cS IJnoben SBcrgUeb, S)ie Äapeöe, S)er Äöni(j8fol|n, 
®c3 Sdnöcrä SfM,t 2)o3 %\vA öon (Sbcn^aa, 2)er ©(^mieb, 
5Der Sänger, «rautöcjonfl, 3)cr 3:raum, 2)a§ ©d^iffletn. 

Sucher : ^er Sd^äfer. 

Spohr: ^rüI)Unö§fl taube, Stänbc^en, Srtnllieb (»2Bir jinb tti(!^t 
mclir*). 

Weber : No Uhland music. 

SDer gute Itamerab, 5Der SBirttn Xöd^terlein and ^bfd^ieb are sung 
to favorite folk-melodies. 

The poems which have been most frequently set to music next to 
^rüblino^glaube and .Stdnbd^en are : %tl llnaben 93erfl(teb, 3u 
ber örernc, ^breife, (jinfel^r, ^eimfc^r, S)ic SSfitcr^ruft, S)a8 
©(j^tofe am Sölecre, ^Ibfd^icb, 2)cr 3:raum, 3)er Söirttn Xöd^ter* 
lein, uRorflenlieb, ®cr Ungenannten, 3äöerlieb, 5Dcr Sd^mieb, 
Souernreget, ßauf ber SBelt, 5^ie Sufrtebenen, Sd^etben unb 
SDleiben, ^er IJöntg auf bcm 2;urme, ßteb eineS ?lrmen, ^e8 
Knaben 2:ob, ^a§ 3le^, 5?er gute Äamerab, ßcbewo^t, of which 
latter there are more than fifty compositions. 

The poems best known through their music are : ^er gute i^ame« 
rab and ®er Söirtin S^dt^terletn, in popular melodies ; ^n ^(x^ 
SSaterlanb, 2)ie Äapeüe, £<i^äfer8 SonntagSIieb, Sinnllieber 
(1812 and 1816), in Conradin Kreutxer's music for male choirs ; 
^rü^ling§glaube, in Franz Schubert's music ; ^eS^irten UBin* 
tertieb, 5Da§ St^iffletn, grruMingSa^nung, Ör^ül^ttngSfeier, 
9lul)e, in Mendelssohn's music; ^aralb, ^eS ^olbf^miebd 
2ö(iterlein, %zx Söirtin Xöt^terlein, ^ie brei ßieber, in Karl 
Loewe's Ballads, 



* ^rübUngdglaube and 2)ie 92onne are included in Mendelssohn's 
" Songs," but were composed by his sister Fanny Hensel. 

t The text of this poem was revised for Schumann, by Richard 
Pohl, who incorporated Rttdello in it as a solo, and in the latter the 
first four verses of (3änger[iet>e, also 2)ie brei £ieber 
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1804. 

^ie fterhnhtn j^lbrn. July 14. 
Xtx blinbr fldnig. August 23, 24 ; 

rcYiaed December 5, 1814. 
t>\t ffittOfa^Afir^. Not. 13, 

«4. 

1805. 

Xti ben Itob. Janvary i9> 

Xit 9tonnt. January so. 

Xer Itrani. January a& 

Xex Stealer. January 29. 

!2)e$ Did^terd 91 benbgang. Feb. 8. 

(^fcfaguno. Febnujy z8, 19. 

^arfnerlieb am ^oc^eitnui^U. 

March 13, 14. 
2)er itönig auf bem Xurme. 

March 31, April z. 
HRaitlage. May 30, 31. 
Xit Säterflruft. June 5 to 7. 
^er ©ättfler. July 10. 
Hiieb eine4 9(rmen. August 31, 

September i. 
®ret(^enSt^reubc. September 14. 
@efang bcr SönflHngc. Sept 17. 
Xie itapelle. September at. 
2)ie fanften 2:0« c. October 7. 
^m ^erbfte. November 4. 
Xaft <o(^lo§ am SReere. Novem» 

ber 4, 5. 
1Dl(Jn(^ unb ©t^äfer. Nor. 7. * 
Wunber. November 8, 9. 
SRein @cfang. November 15. 
©chafers SonntagSlieb. Nov. 17. 
(Sntfd^lu^ November 23. 
%om treuen SCBalt^er. Dec. 9, 16. 

1806. 

2)er ^i(ger. January 30. 

" '_jleb. May 15. 

^efang ber 9{ontteit. May 15, 16. 

^ed itnaben 2ob. June i. 



3ii ber Seme (Skmbcrliebcr, 3). 

Jane a. 
f)eft JhiobcR aSerglieb. Jane 29. 
2)rct ^rftufem. Aogvst 3z. 
7>tt fäfwtxtt fitter. Sq>t. 1,2. 
2>er Zxvam. October 28, 29. 

1807. 

2)cr Sbifenaarlciii April 10. 

£aiif bcr aiclt. July 7. 

Die £ieber ber Sor)ett. July la. 

Sroittgefana. July ao. 

2ieb be* Oefangcnen. Sept. 4. 

Sn it 91. iieptember 27. 

9Bafblieb. October ao. 

€e[taer %üh. NoTember 7. 

OreiTcnworte. November 7. 

Sie brei £ieber. November iol 

Xit llbgefdiiebenen. Nor. iS. 

!Z)ie Sd^Iummembe. Nov. 22. 

Untreue. November 24. 

SRutter unb Aiub. November 29. 

£ebeiDo^[ (iBonberUeber, 1). 

December 2. 
Sauemregel. December 3. 
2>er funge König unb bie Sdiäic« 

rin. Between Dec 5 and 10. 

1808. 

tofft fiiebe. February 4. 
in SIbenb. March 7. 
VnhDort. March 26. 
2)ie 3ufriebenen. March 27. 
^lad^ti. April II, 12. 
Xraumbeutung. April 26. 
iUein Kolanb. December 17, 18. 

1809. 

2)e3 ®o[bf(^mteb8 Xdd^terlein. 

January 28. 
Dad Schwert January 28. 
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Witlci-^cift. June 1.1. 
ämTOüi JUM4. 
SUtflibtn. J>dyio,ii. 
3)(r @itinict>. July >i. 
»age, Augiut II. 

%n ramb. Scptenber ;. 



StBf »I4a 
eefltub«. C 



9 Otnefuii«!, t. 



>D(«gefUU. Novein 
1811. 



XAtU. December 1,}. 
6in DTben(Ei(b(. December 3 . 
Kail« unb ^S|a. December j. 
XauM- December 10. 

ZtetrailtiRZHlErleül. Decs« 



Sit 3tu[n<n. January iS. 
Kit SiwIlD, btn S4iiuttir[tng. 

Day onceitaiD. 
axrmbiketr. Junuur », n. 
«ItStftK. January ij. 
XcUVIatM. Jünuaiyis. 
Swt ««initln. January iS. 
»dnmAi. February i. 
einant SoiabRiirb"' Feb. j. 
Sic9taA(. Feb™"». 
«tfliabiri«. Fe] 
Ser taflUi|4e StI 



ET.*^ iiudi ■« 



H« MoTentcan). July a;. 
9al!R(4. September If. 
Hmoc« $ftil. September 14 



X)a)@ianb«en(6terE 



rb^iingt, 1). 



Xti •at\%% ^cf4. Nonmber 
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1812. 

ZrinHieb (fBir flnb ni<l(t tne^r am 

erflen (8Ial). January x. 
Giegfriebft @(^iDeri Januaxy 8. 
^immerfinru^. Janvary 8. 
%ie verlorene itird^e. Januaxy 9. 
SDer AftnigSfo^n. January 30, 3z ; 

after eaJnier versions of 1807 and 

181X. 
Aönifl Aarlft Sleerfa^rt. Jan. 31. 
9lebenbIttU. February 5. 
9tu^et^a(. February 7. 
S<tttgeT(ieb. March 31. 
^rü^linaftru^e (^rfi^lingftlieber, 

3). March ai. 
^rü^Unafta^iiunfl (f^rft^UngMie« 

ber, 1). March 21. 
flfrii^Unflftfllaube (^rfl^Uitflftlie* 

ber, 2). March ai. 
3unflfrau Sieglinbe. March %i. 
%n ben UnAt^tbaren. May 17. 
i^rüblinaMieb be« Stesenfenten 

(f)frfl^lin0ft[ieber, 8). May 19. 
grete itunft. May 34. 
eängertiebe, Cinaang. June 12. 
SiubeOo (©ttngerliebe, 1). June 

13 ; ended August 5^ 1814. 
Son a^affiaft (Sangerliebe, 4). 

June 4. 
S)erltafteaanbon €ouc9(Sanger« 

Hebe, 3). Ended June 17. 
SCn einem ^tern SRorgen. July 

13. 

Stomanse vom Ileinen 2)Sum(ing. 

November 30. 
XatUefer. December 10, za. 

1813. 



®eiiler(eben. January 30. 

luary o and February 3. 
SCiif ben Xob eineS SanbgetftUd^en. 



®efang unb ftrieg, 1. Between 
January 9 and February 



May 33. 

%tx 9ieienfent ((B(of|en, 1). Date 
uncertain. 

1814. 

®raf (Sberftein. January 9. 
aße^elfiippenlieb. January 36. 



9(n baS Qaterlanb. January 39. 
@efaitg unb itrteg, 2. January 

39, February i. 
£teD eines beutfd^en Sönger& 

January 29. 
Sormärte! February 4. 
Die @iege36otfc^aft. March 3. 
Xuf Aarl ®ang(offd 3:ob, 1 MS a 

June I. 
Unilem. June 3 to 6. 
Xuf bad fttnb eined 2>t<i^terS. 

June II. 
2)ie estter bed «ItertutnS. June 

24- 

%%x Stomantiler unb ber Stegenfent 

((MioHen, 2). June 25, 26. 
£anS unb (8rete. June 38. 
X)er Stubent (£iebedtlagen, 1). 

Date uncertain. 
S)er Säger (SiebeSflagen, 2). 

Ended July 17. 
Ziante (©ttngerliebe, 5). Ended 

July 96. 
Suranb (@angerliebe, 2). July 37. 
2)ie ÜHat^tf (^manner (©(offen, 3). 

August 20, 31. 

Sonoort |u ber erflen Vu^ge 

1816. Aug. 38, 29, Sept. 12. 
Xuf ein Ainb. September 13. 
5Die Sete^rung |um Sonett 

September 17. 
^ortunat unb feine SS^ne. Srfled 

Sud^. Begun September s6; 

ended January 30, 1815. 
Son ben fieben S^c^^^bem. 

November 25, 26. 
2)eft SttngerS ^lu(^. Dec. 3, 4. 
@(]^mäbifd)eihinbe. December 6. 
grfi^KngSfeier (^ruJ^UngSUeber, 

4). Date uncertain. 
S)ie »ilbfäule beS »acd^uS. Dec 8. 

1815. 

Z)ie ai^Si^berin. February. 9. 
Stbmanse com 9lesenfenten. 

February 13. 
S>aS £ieb com a^Sgblein. Febm. 

ary 14 and 15. 
gortunat unb feine @8^ne. ^tor^s 

teS 93u(b. Begun February 18; 

ended October 29, i8z6. 
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2>e8 GftngerS SBiebertel^r. 
March lo. 

®raf Sberl^atb ber SHaufd^ebart. 
June 20 to July 4» July 10, iz. 

Km 18. October 1816. ^errn 9ür« 
germeifter itlüpfel. Date un- 
certain. 

1816. 

2)aS 9lotbemb. January 25. 

^n bie SSunbfd^meder. Feb. 20, 
21. 

2)aft a(te ^vXt 9te(bi. Feb. 24. 

XrinUiebCSBaS ift bad für ein bur« 
ftig Sal^r !). Between April 8 
and 10. 

a)2ailieb. May 4. 

Alaae. May 4. 

SHec^tfertigung. May 4, Sept. 7. 

»itte. June 18, 

aSürttemberg. September i. 

©efpräcb. September 3. 

9(n bie SSoIfduertreter. Sept. 6. 

2)ie neue a)lufe. September 7. 

(Ernft ber 8fit. September 8 

S)ad neue viärd^en. September 8. 

Xudfid^t. September 8. 

S(n bie abutter. September 8. 

9In bie Wttbd^en. September 8. 

2)er @d)enf uon Simburg. Sep- 
tember 28, 29. 

am 18. Oltober 1816. Between 
October 15 and 17. 

91 uf einen oetl^ungerten Siebter. 
October 17. 

@(^tDinbeIbaber. Nov. la to 14. 

ßaudrec^t. November ao. 

$)aS $ers für unfer Sol!. Nov. 21. 

Qerfpäteted^ocbaeitlieb. Nov. 24. 

9{euia^rStPunf4. Dec. 28, 29. 

1817. 

S)ie beutfd^e Spra^gefeafd^aft. 

January 23. 
%t\\ £anbftäiiben jum C^riflop^ft» 

iag 1817. March 14. 
%t\itX eined SSÜrttembergerft. 

A ■-■ Mil — Q 

92a(bruf (Saterlänbifd^e (Bebic^te, 
13). June 7, 8. 



1819. 

itat^arina. Januaiy %^ to 29. 
2)er Ungenannten. May 15. 
an 9C. (S. September 27. 
prolog ju bent Xrauerfpiel : 

„(Srnfi, ^ersog oon Sd^waoen.^ 

Oct. 27. 

1820. 

Xuf einen Orabfiein. Between 
Oct. 28 and Nov. 4. 

1822. 

%tx 5tir(]^l^of im f^rü^Ung. 

April 8. 
2)er @ommerfaben. October 99. 
®uter SBunft^. October 99. 

1823. 

9luf ber Überfal^rt. October 9. 

1825. 

3n ein €tammbu(^. Date uncer- 
tain. 
®rut ber @eelen. Nov. 20, 21. 

1827. 

6pateAriHI. (?) 

itünftiger ^rübling (f^rfiJ^lingSlie« 

ber, 7). Day uncertain. 
SCuf aSilbelm ()auffd frühes ^in» 

f(^eben. Date uncertain. 

1829. 

«uf eine Xlänjerin. (?) 
2)ie Ulme )u ^irf au. (?) 
%tx (Sraf üon ®reier8. Oct. 30. 
^er iVlobn. Date uncertain. 
SertranbeSorn. Date uncertain. 
SRünfterfage. November 22. 
Ver sacrum. November 26. . 
aRerlin ber 9Btlbe. Dec. 10 to 12. 
2)er S^aQer. December x-j. 
%t^% Xob. Date uncertain. 
£ieb (UBie freubig fic^ berXannen« 
baum). .Winter of 1829 and 1830. 
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1830. 

9rfi|(itig#tr0fl (2frfi^iim«kber, 
«). (?) 

1831. 

RaAruf, 1 bi« 6. No. i, Jane i ; 
No. 3, June ; No. 5, after 
August 29. 

1833. 

SRttfi^icg. Last half of Decem- 
ber. (?) 

1834. 

2)ielBiba1foabrfi(ee. March 15, 16. 

S^id^terfegen. April 2. 

%\t Serd^cn. April 2. 

2)ie (Beifterfelter. April 15. 

9Raientau. May 27. 

2)ie Detfunfene Arone. May 27. 

2)te Orgel (Sterbetlftitge, 2). 

June 14, 15. 
2)ie 2)rojfel (©terbettänfle, 3). 

June 14, 15. 
9?a(^nif, 6. June 16. 
Z)ie ®lo(tenb5^Ie. June 20. 
StbenbtooHen. June 22. 
@onnent9enbe. June 22, 23. 
Steifen. June 28, 29. 
Die 9{alue. July 7. 
SBcin unb »rot. July 8. 
2)ad ® IÜ(t »on (£benbaa. July 16, 
3)08 ©ingent^al. July 19. 
2)a§ uerfunfene itiofter. July 90. 
aöanbcrung. October 6, 7, 13. 
SBintertnorgen. December z i . 



1835. 
S>er So^anmöfefien. Janoary ao. 

1837. 
^e fromme SSgerin. October 29. 

1842. 
Sbenbtan}. February 15. 

1847. 

£er4!^enlrieg. January 26, sy. 
2)er [e|te ^altgraf. Feb. 18^ 

1849. 
ÜRit ®oet^e« (Sebid^ten. May 31. 

1853. 

einer 2)ame in« 6tamm6tt4. 
July 3, 1853. 

1854. 

2>aS £ieb, eS mag om SebcnSaBenb 
fAweigen. February 10. 

Umfmfl bifi bu oon ebler (Slut 
entbrannt (?) 

Xuf bie Steife. December 4, 

1859. 

Xuf ben Zob eineS AinbeS. Date 
uncertain. • 

1861. 
a^orgenS. Date uncertain. 



The date of the first two Sprüche is uncertain ; the second belongs 
possibly to the year 1819. The poem S'dngrereckt and the Spruch 
lySBenn ein ®ebante " fall between the years 2830 and 1840. 
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Sln6ittnieln|itli(tleift . 
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CI «Ing an tliKm SKDioin , i 
«eginflDobiatrrtiKgtibc 
H ainsrn bill aaa" . . . i 
as Eat mil laiiaTi atlr^mtl i 
et iajf tin gSa" fiüt am 

ei vflUdle »[Umltln' DUn^ 

nlfltcil 

S«Ranb In alten ittil<n. . i 
e« omnt tin $ilg(r fs^en 

«rangt» 

ei IMt tine ^Urftin . . . i 
C* )«llRi brel Suif 4t . . . i 
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SiSbKng ifl'l. \^ [otT' e« 
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etiiit mn^I' 14, oitil btin 

fflrof «btrUtb im Sari \ '. i 
Srof »i*arb nan bet Moc. 

manbie i 

Sranmlcbbie^lgenidbin 3 
SuilH bu mit benn immer 

Sutcn Stotgen, älöiii ! '. 1 

Sir bubatetbloifltfibtn. , 

i,»!.*J'»a;l"': : 
%'S, '••■■. «.".■"" , 



g« Un Fa «Dib btn fonftnt 
aÄ'lSnVmSeirB'btr ©ir; 
34 bat?' tl'ntn Bamnib.n ! , 
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8(lt IS 
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£tbt aeV, [ebe mc^l, mein 
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Eiilen R« bit irb''i«en»anbe J 
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